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PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
ENTIRELY FREE FROM PHOSPHORUS. 
PROTECTION TO HEALTH. 
Xn Ole 2@etrap in’ Modern Dress. 
Second Edition. 


BRYANT & MAY’S 
MATCHES. 
THE PARADISE OF BIRDS. 


PATENT 
ll PRIZE MEDALS. 
HARMLESS TO ALL EMPLOYED IN THEIR MANUFACTURE. 
By WILLIAM JOHN COURTHOPE 


Mr. Ruskin, AT THE CONCLUSION oF A LEcTURE, says :— 

«‘T will end this lecture, and this volume, with thetrefreshment for 
us of a piece of perfect English and exquisite wit, falling into verse,— 
the Chorus of the Birds, in Mr. Courthope’s ‘ Paradise’ of them,—a 
book lovely, and often faultless,in most_of,its execution.”—Love’s Meinie. 


SFOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE% Mos, 

WORLD-FAMED PURIFIER & RESTORER, 

For cleansing and clearing the Blood from 


) ® all impurities, cannot be too highly re- 
commended. For Scrofuia, Scurvy, Skin 

) Diseases, and Sores of all kinds, it is a 
never-failing and permanent cure, 


It Cures Old Sores, It Cures Blackheads or Pimples on the 


"Cures Ulcerated Sores on the Neck, Cures Blood and Skin Diseases, | Face, 
Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs, Cures Glandular Swellings, [Matter, 
.' ‘Cures Scurvy Sores. Clears the Blood from all Impure 
>, Cures Cancerous Ulcers, From whatever cause arising. 

As this Mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted free from anything te to the most delicate constitution 
of either sex, the Proprietor solicits sufferers to give it a trial to test its value. Thousands of Testimonials from all 


Sold in Bottles, 2s. 6d. each, and in cases, containing six times the quantity, 11s. each, sufficient to effect a permanent 
cure in the great majority of long-standing cases—BY 4LL CHEMISTS AND PATENT MEDICINE VENDORS 
throughout the World; or sent to any address for 30 or 132 stan 


s 
THE LINCOLN & MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG COMPANY, Lincoln. 


PAGE WOODGOCK’S WIND PILLS 


SUFFERERS from WIND on the STOMACH, Indigestion, Costiveness, 
Giddiness, Sick Headache, Heartburn, Disturbed Sleep, Palpitation of 
the Heart, Colic, Biliousness, Liver Complaints, Skin Eruptions, &c., 
should lose no time in availing themselves of that most excellent 
medicine, PAGE WOODCOCK’S WIND PILLS, which for more than 
Thirty Years have held the first place in the world as an effectual 
antidote to the above, and all complaints arising from a disordered 
state of the Stomach, Bowels, or Liver. Tonic, invigorating, and 
purifying, they form the best remedy extant. 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors in Boxes at 1s. 14d., 2s. 94., and 4s. 6d. each; or 

sent, post free, for 14, 33, or 54 stamps, by PAGE D. WOODCOCK, Lixcoun 
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Messrs. Macmillan & Co.’s New Books. 
| NEW NOVELS. 


MR. WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW NOVEL. 
JUDITH SHABESPEARE. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, Author of “ Shandon Bells,” &c. 
Three Volumes. Crown 8vo. 3ls. 6d. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
In Two a Svo. 128. “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


MISS TOMMY. 
By E. A. DILLWYN. 


MEDIZVAL ROMANCE. 
“A very lively and spirited story.”— 


By the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
The Spectator. 
By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. In Two Vols. Globe 8vo. 12s, 
THE MITCHELHURST PLACE. 
ARMOURER’S PRENTICES. 
By CHARLOTTE M. YoNGE, Author of Ry of 
“'Phe Heir of Redclyffe.” 2 Vols. Cr. 8vo. 12s. “FOR PERCIVAL.” 


New Book by Mr. Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 
MAN INTERCOURSE. A Series of Essays. By Puri Gisert 
HaMERTON, Author of “Etchers and Etching,” &c. Crown 8vo. [Ready October. 
(CHARLES LAMB'S POEMS, PLAYS, AND MISCELLANEOUS 
ESSAYS. With Introduction and Notes by ALFRED AINGER. Globe 8vo. 5s. 
THE WORKS OF THOMAS GRAY. In Prose and Verse. Edited by 


EpmunpD GossE, Clark Lecturer of English Literature at the University of Cambridge. 
With Portraits and Facsimile. In 4 Vols. Globe 8vo. 5s. each. (Just Ready. 


Uniform with the ‘‘Eversley Edition.’’ oy 
POEMS. By Cuartes Kinestey. A ‘New Collected Edition, with 


additions. In2 Vols. Globe 8vo. 5s. each. 

English Men of Letters. Edited by John Morley. New Volume. 
(COLERIDGE. By H. D. Tram. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. [Ready Oct. 7th. 
New Book by the Rev. Professor Fowler. 

PROGRESSIVE MORALITY: An Essay in Ethics. By the Rev. 


Tuomas Fow er, M.A., LL.D., F.S.A., President of Corpus Christi College, and Wykeham 
Professor of Logic in the University of Oxford, &c. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


The Bampton Lectures, 1884. 
THE ORIGIN AND NATURE OF SCIENTIFIC BELIEF, and other 


Lectures preached before the University of Oxford in 1884, on the Foundation of the late 
Rev. JoHN Bampton, M.A., Canon of Salisbury. By the Right Rev. FREDERICK, LorD BisHoP 
or EXETER. Demy 8vo. [Nearly Ready 


THE ANCIENT EMPIRES OF THE EAST. A Series of Essays. 


By A. H. Saycr, Deputy-Professor of Comparative Philology, Oxford, Hon. LL.D. Cr. 8vo. 


JMODERN OPERATIONS FOR CATARACT. Being the Lettsomian 


Lectures for 1884. By R. BRUDENELL CARTER, F.C.S., Ophthalmic Surgeon to St. George’s 
Hospital. Demy 8vo. 6s. 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


Mrs. Molesworth’s New Book. 
CHRISTMAS TREE LAND. By Mrs. Moresworrn, Author of 


Carrots,” “‘Two Little Waifs.” With Illustrations by WALTER CRANE. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


CHARLIE ASGARDE. A Tale of Adventure. By Aurrep Sr. Jounsron, 


Author of ‘‘ Camping among Cannibals,” With Illustrations by HUGH THomPson. Cr. 8vo. 


THE FRENCH PRISONERS. A Story for Boys. By Epwarp Berrz. 
NEW GIFT Book. 


The English Cllustrated Magasine, 1884. 


A Handsome Volume consisting of 792 closely printed pages, and containing 428 wood-cut 
Illustrations of various sizes, bound in Extra Cloth, coloured edges, price 7s. 6d. 


NOTICE. 

The OCTOBER Number of i ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGALINGS Price SIXPENCE (the first 
of a New Volume), contains the opening chapters of a New Serial Story by HuGH Conway, 
Author of “CALLED BACK,” entitled—‘A FAMILY AFFAIR.” 


And also a Sequel to 
“THE LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER MARK,” by Mr. J. A. SHoRTHOUSE. Single Numbers 6d. 


by post, 8d. Yearly Subscription, 6s. 6d.; by post, 8s. Cases for binding Vol. d., 1s 6d. 
MACMILLAN & CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS'S LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


MR. SWINBURNE’S NEW POEMS. 
A MIDSUMMER HOLIDAY, and other Poems. By Auczrnon Cuartes 


SWINBURNE. Crown 8y 8vo., cloth extra. 1s. (Shortly. 


“TI SAY NO.” By Corse. 8 Vols., Crown 8vo. [ Shortly. 


THE LOVER’S CREED. By Mrs. Casnet Hoey, Author of ‘“ The 
Blossoming of an Aloe,” &c. With 12 Illustrations by P. McNaB. 3 Vols. Cr.8vo. [Shortly. 


BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. By Saran Tyrizr, Author of “ The 
Bride’s Pass,” “ Saint Mungo’s City,” “ _. &.. Jacqueline,” &c. 3 Vols. Crown 8vo. 


BY MEAD AND STREAM. By Cuartzs Giszon, Author of ‘‘ Robin 
Gray,’ ‘The Golden Shaft,” “ Queen of the Meadow,” &c. 3 Vols. Crown8vo. ([Shortly. 


FOXGLOVE MANOR. By Roserr Bucuanan, Author of ‘‘ The Shadow 


of the Sword, “God and the Man,” &c. 3 Vols. Crown 8vo. 


“THE WEARING OF THE GREEN.” By Basm, Author of ‘“ Love 
_the Debt,” “A Drawn Game,” &c. 3 Vols. Crown 8vo. (Shortly. 


PHILISTIA. By Cecu. Power. 8 Vols., Crown 8vo. [ Shortly. 


NEW STORIES BY CHARLES READE, 
Uniform with the other Volumes of the CoLLEcTED EDITION OF CHARLES READE’s WORKS. 
Crown 8vo., cloth extra. 3s. 6d. each. 


SINGLEHEART AND DOUBLEFACE: a Matter-of-Fact Romance. 


A New Edition, revised. With Illustrations. 


[Shortly. 
THE JILT, and other Tales. With Illustrations. [ Shortly. 
GOOD STORIES OF MEN AND OTHER ANIMALS. With Illustra- 


tions. 


[Shortly. 
FRESCOES : Dramatic Sketches. By Ouma. Crown 8vo., cloth extra 


(uniform with the Collected | Edition of ‘her Works). 5s. 


IN THE HIMALAYAS AND ON THE INDIAN PLAINS. By C.F. 


GorRpDoN CuMMING, Author of “In the Hebrides.” With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo., 
cloth extra. 8s. 6d. 


ENGLISH CARICATURE AND SATIRE ON NAPOLEON THE FIRST. 


By Joun AsutTon, Author of “Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne.” With 120 Ilustra- 
tions. 2 2 Vols. Demy 8vo., cloth extra. je 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S MARMION. An entirely New Edition of 


this famous and popular Poem, with over ONE HUNDRED new [Illustrations by leading 
Artists. Elegantly and appropriately bound. Small 4to., cloth extra. 16s. 


THOMAS BEWICK AND HIS PUPILS. By Austin Dosson. With 


95 Illustrations. Square 8vo., cloth extra. 10s. 6d. 


LORD TENNYSON: a Biographical Sketch. By Henry J. Jenninas, 


With a Photographic Portrait. Crown 8vo., cloth extra. 6s. [Just ready. 


WINE, WOMEN, AND SONG: Medieval Latin Students’ Songs. 


Now first translated into English Verse, with an Essay by J. ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 
Small Svo., parchment. 6s. 


WORDS, FACTS, AND PHRASES: a Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, 


and Out-of- the-Way Matters. By ELIEZER Epwarps. A New Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d.; half- alf-bound, 9s. 


THE UNIVERSE OF SUNS, and other Science Gleanings. B 


a RICHARD A. Proctror. With numerous Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., cloth extra. 7s. oe. [ Shortly. 


AIDS TO LONG LIFE: a Medical, Dietetic, and General Guide in 
Health and Disease. By N. E. Daviss, LR.CP., Author of “One Thousand Medical 
Maxims.” Crown 8vo., 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. [s 


hortly. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


By the Earl of Malmesbury, G.C.B. 
MEMOIRS of an "EX MINISTER : : an Autobiography. 2 vols., 
8vo., price 32s. [On October 1. 
BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS. By F. Max Muzier, K.M., Hon. 


Doctor of Law in the University of Cambridge ; Foreign Member of the French 
Institute. 1 vol., Crown 8vo., price 7s. 6d. [In October. 


New Book by Lady Brassey. 


In the TRADES, the TROPICS, and the “ROARING 
FORTIES ”’; or, Fourteen Thousand Miles in the “‘ Sunbeam ”’ in 1883. With 
nearly 250 Illustrations engraved on Wood, from Drawings by R. T. Parrcnerr, 
and 8 Maps and Charts. 

EDITION DE LUXE, 1 vol., Imperial 8vo., price Three Guineas and a Half 

—_ 250 copies printed). Subscribers’ names received by all Booksellers. 
rospectus with Specimen Pages on application. 

LIBRARY EDITION, 1 vol., 8vo., price One Guinea. [Nearly Ready. 


CARLYLE’S LIFE in LONDON;; from 1834 to his death in 1881. 
By James A. Froupz, M.A. With Portrait engraved on Steel. 2 vols., 8vo., 
price 32s. [Nearly Ready. 

Eighth Edition, Enlarged and Revised. : 

The SCIENCE and ART of SURGERY. Being a Treatise on 
Surgical Injuries, Diseases, and Operations. By Joun Eric Ericussn, F.R.C.E., 
Surgeon Extraordinary to H.M. Queen Victoria. The Eighth Edition, enlarged 
and carefully revised. Illustrated by numerous Engravingson Wood. 2 vols., 
8vo., price Two Guineas, cloth, or 60s. half-bound in russia. 

New Book by the Author of ‘‘ Vice-Versa.”’ 

The BLACK POODLE, and other Stories. By F. Ansrzy, Author 
of “ Vice-Versa.’”’ With Frontispiece by G. Du Maurier and Initial Letters 
by the Autor. 1 vol., Crown 8vo., price 6s. [Nearly Ready. 


MY FRIENDS and I. By Jvuuimn Srureis. With Frontispiece. 
1 vol., Crown 8vo., price 5s. 

Contents: Lord Richard and I. My Wife and Michael and I. [On October 1. 
New Fairy Tale for Children, with Coloured Pictures. 

The PRINCESS NOBODY: a Tale of Fairyland. By Anprew 
Lane ; after the Drawings by Richard Doyle, printed in colours by Epmunp 
Evans. Post 4to., price 5s., boards. 

*,* This tale has been written as a fresh interpretation of Mr. R. Doyle’s well- 
known Series of Pictures ‘“ In Fairyland.” 

FARMS and FARMING. By Georce Nevuz, M.A., Author of 
“Horses and Riding.” With 13 Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8vo., 

rice 6s. 
e People’s Edition, 1 Vol., Crown Svo., Price 5s. 

MILL'S (JOHN STUART) SYSTEM of LOGIC, RATIO- 
CINATIVE and INDUCTIVE. 


“STRAY SHOTS”; Political, Military, Economical, and Social. By 
Smr Epwarp Sunuivan, Bart. 1 vol., 8vo., price 10s. 6d. [On October 1. 


ANTINOUS. An Historical Romance of the Roman Empire. By 
Grorce Tayior (Professor Hausrath). Translated from the German by 
J.D. M. Crown 8vo., price 6s. 

New Book by A. K. H. B. 
OUR LITTLE LIFE: Essays Consolatory and Domestic, with some 


others. By the Author of ‘ Recreations of a Country Parson,” &c. Second 
Series, Crown 8vo., price 3s. 6d. [On October 1. 


CUSTOM and MYTH: Siudies of Early Usage and Belief. By 
Anprew Lane, M.A., late Fellow of Merton College. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., price 7s. 6d. [Nearly Ready. 

The BEAUTIES of FESTUS: with Descriptive Index. (Selections 


from P. J. Bailey’s celebrated Poem). By a Student. Fceap. 8vo., price 1s 
sewed, or 2s. cloth. 


LONDON : ‘LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


A LAND MARCH FROM ENGLAND TO CEYLON FORTY YEARS AGO. 
Through Dalmatia, Montenegro, Turkey, Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, Assyria, Persia, 
Afghanistan, Scinde, and India, of which 7,000 miles on Horseback. Illustrated with 3 Maps, 


and 60 Original Sketches. By EDWARD LEDWICH MITFORD, F.R.G.S., Ceylon Civil 
(retired). T'wo vols., 8vo, 24s. 


INDIAN RAILWAYS, as connected with British Empire in the East. By Sir 
WILLIAM 'P. ANDREW, C.LE., Author of “India and Her Neighbours,’ ‘Our Scientific 


Frontier,”’ &. &. 8vo, 10s 6d. 

THE REGION OF THE ETERNAL FIRE. A Narrative of a Journey to the Caspian 
in 1883, giving an exhaustive account of the Petroleum Region. With Maps, Plans, and 
Illustrations. By CHARLES MARVIN. One vol., 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

THE BATTLEFIELDS OF GERMANY. From the Outbreak of the Thirty Years’ 
War to the Battle of Blenheim. With Maps and one plan. By Colonel G. B. MALLESON, 
C.S.1., Author of ‘‘ The Decisive Battles of = dia.” 8vo, 16s. 

AT HOME IN PARIS. By BLANCHARD JERROLD. Two vols., second series, crown 8vo, 21s. 


THE REPENTANCE OF NUSSOOH. Translated from the original Hindustani. By 
M. KEMPSON, with Preface by Sir WriLL1AM Murr. Crown 8vo, 3s. 


INDIAN OFFICIAL. By General Sir ORFEUR CAVENAGH, 
S.I. Crown 8vo, 


CHAUCER’S BEADS: a nthe Book, Diary, and Concordance of Chaucer’s Proverbs or 


Sooth-saws. By Mrs. HAwEIs. Crown 8v0, printed in Red and Black, with Antique Orna- 
mental Initials, paper boards, 4s. 6d. ; vellum, 5s. 


FROM CORUNA TO SEBASTOPOL. The History of C Battery, A Brigade (late 
C Troop), Royal Horse Artillery. With succession of Officers from its formation to the 


present time. By Colonel F. A. WHINyYATES, late Royal Horse Artillery, formerly command- 
ing the Battery. 8vo, with Plans. 14s. 


ACADEMY SEETCHES, 1884. Containing nearly 200 Iustrations drawn by the Artists 


from various Exhibitions. Edited by HENRY BLACKBURN, Editor of ‘‘ Academy” and 
“Grosvenor Notes.” Second Year. 2s. 


THE WONDERS OF PLANT LIFE under the MICROSCOPE. 
BLEDSOE HERRICK. Small 4to, with numerous Illustrations, 6s. 


HISTORY OF CHINA (The Events of the Present Century). 


PR DEMETRIUS CHARLES 
BouuGER, Author of ‘ England and Russia in Central Asia,” &c. Third and concluding 
volume. 8v0, 24s. 


LONDON IN 1884. Illustrated by Eighteen Bird’s-eye Views of the Principal Streets. Also 
its Chief Suburbs and Environs. By HERBERT FRy, Editor of ‘‘ Royal Guide to the London 
Charities,’ &c. Fourth year of publication. Revised and Enlarged. 2s. 


THE ENGLISH IN EGYPT: England and the Mahdi—Arabi and the Suez Canal. By 


Lieut.-Col. HENNEBERT. Translated y 4 the French, by permission, by BERNARD 
PAUNCEFOTE. Crown 8vo, with Two Maps, 5s 


THOUGHTS ON SHAKESPEARE’S EIBTORICAL PLAYS. By the Hon. A. S. 
Author of “ Macaulay, Essayist and Historian,” Philosophy of Dickens,’’ &. 
vo, 


By 


THE MANAGEMENT AND TREATMENT OF THE HORSE, IN 


THE 
STABLE, FIELD, AND ON THE ROAD. By Wiu1iAmM PRocTER, Stud-groom. Second 
Edition, with Illustrations, 6s. 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF GENERAL SEKOBELEFF. By NrMirovitca- 
DANTCHENKO. Translated by 


E. BRAYLEY HoDGETTs. 8vo, with Three Portraits, 10s. 6d. 


‘FIRST LOVE and PUNIN AND BABURIN. By IvAN TurRGENEV,D.C.L. Trans- 
lated from the Russian, by permission of the Author, with Biographical Introduction. By 
SIDNEY JERROLD. Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 6s. 


MY MUSICAL LIFE. By the Rev. H. R. Hawets, Author of ‘‘ Music and Morals.”” Crown 
8vo, with Portraits, &c., 15s. 


== HAUNTED HOMES AND FAMILY TRADITIONS OF GREAT 
RITAIN. By JoHN H. INGRAM. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


NEW _BOOES ON GAMES AT CARDS. By Aquarius. One Shilling each. Piquet 


and Cribbage—Games at Cards for Three Players, Norseman—Familiar Round Games at 
Cards—New Games with Cards and Dice—Ecarté. 


‘THE LIPE OF MAJOR-GEN. SIR HENRY MARION DURAND, E.C.S.I., C.B., 


of the Royal Engineers. By H. M. Duranp, C.S.I., of the Bengal Civil Service, Barrister-at- 
Law. Two vols., 8vo, 42s. 


London: 
W. H. ALLEN & CO., 183, WATERLOO PLACE. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S LIST. 


Works by SIR J. W. DAWSON, LL.D., F.B.S., F.R.S., P.G.8. 
The ORIGIN of the WORLD, “rtd to REVELATION and 
SCIENCE. New Edition. Third Thousand. 7s. 64 


FOSSIL MEN and their MODERN REPRESENTATIVES. Second 


Edition. Forty-four Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 


The STORY of the EARTH and MAN. With Twenty Illustrations. 
Eighth Edition, Revised. 7s. 6d. 
JOHN HOWARD, the PHILANTHROPIST, and his Friends. By 


JOHN STOUGHTON, D.D., Author of ‘‘ William Penn,’’ ‘‘ History of Religion in Englan 
&c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Now Ready, a New Edition of 


The PROPHETS of CHRISTENDOM. By the Right Rev. W. BOYD 
CARPENTER, D.D., Lord Bishop of Ripon. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
** Graphic, appreciative, and cultured sketches of great preachers.’’—Church Times, 


GEORGE FOX and the EARLY QUAKERS. By A. C. BICKLEY. 


With Frontispiece. 7s. 6d. 


The ANABASIS of ALEXANDER; or, The History of the Wars and 
Conquests of Alexander the Great. Literally translated, with a Commentary, from the Greek 
of ARRIAN the Nicomedian. By E. J. CHINNOCK, M.A., LL.D., London, Rector of 
Dumfries Abbey. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

JAPAN: Travels and Researches undertaken at the Cost of the Prus- 


sian Government. By J. J. REIN, Professor of Geography in Marburg. With Twenty 
Illustrations and Two Maps. Royal Bvo. 25s. 


“Japan has, perhaps, never been more thoroughly described. It is as clear and well 
arranged as it is encyclopedic in its information.’’—Contemporary Review. 
ACROSS the FERRY. First Impressions of America and its People. 
By JAMES MACAULAY, M.A., M.D., Editor of the “Leisure Hour.” With Illustrations. 
d Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth. 5s. 
TweELFrtH Epition, completing the Twenty-fourth Thousand. 
NATURAL LAW in the SPIRITUAL WORLD. By Prof. HENRY 
DRUMMOND, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d 
**Most able and interesting. Mr. Drummond writes perfect English; his ideas are fresh, 
and expressed with admirable felicity.’’—Literary Churchman, 
OLIVER CROMWELL. His Life, Times, Battlefields, and Contempo- 


raries. By PAXTON HOOD. Author of ‘Christmas Evans,’”’ &. Third and Cheaper 
Edition, with Eight Ilustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
“It is a well-written and extremely readable book.’’—Daily News. 


MR. BRIGHT. The Life and Speeches of the Right Hon. John Bright, 
M.A. By G. BARNETT SMITH, Author of the “ Life of Mr. Gladstone,” &c. In 8vo. 
With Two Portraits. 7s. 6d. 

“Mr. Barnett Smith’s book will be welcomed by a large number of readers. He has taken 


great pains to make his story at once accurate andfull. He has evidently had access to private 
sources of information.’’—The Times. 


New Edition of MRS. O’REILLY’S TALES. 
_ “Mrs. O'Reilly possesses the art which Miss Milford exhibited so remarkably in ‘Our 
Village.’ To make a short:tale attractive has bafiled the art of some of the greatest of our 
novelists. It is a special gift, and she may be congratulated on its possession.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


1. The RED HOUSE in the SUBURBS. With Twenty-six Illustra- 


tions by F. A. Frasrex. Cloth gilt. 3s. 6d. 


2. REED FARM. With Thirteen Illustrations by Towntey Green. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt extra. 3s. 6d. 


3. MEG’S MISTAKE, and other Sussex Stories. With Twenty Illus- 
trations by Frep. Barnarp. Crown 8vo. Cloth. . 
“The humour and pathos of these stories are a all praise.’’—Standard, 
** We have never seen better stories of their kind.’’—Academy. 


Now Ready, the “ Prize’’ Epition of 


From LOG CABIN to WHITE HOUSE. The Story of President 
Garfield's Life. By W. M. THAYER, Author of “George Washington,” ‘‘The Pioneer 
Boy,’’ &c. &. Handsomely bound, large paper, gilt edges. 5s. Cheaper Editions at ls., 
1s. 6d., and 3s. 6d. may also be had, containing a tine Portrait of President Garfield. 


New Boys’ Book, by the Editor of ‘‘The Leisure Hour.” 


TRUE TALES of TRAVEL and ADVENTURE, VALOUR, and 


VIRTUE. By Dr. MACAULAY, Editor of The Leisure Hour. ‘Crowe 8vo. Cloth. 5s. 
With Thirteen Illustrations. 


SLY BOOTS, and other Farmyard Chronicles. By BEATA FRANCIS, 
Author of “ Fables and Fancies.” Handsomely bound. With numerous Illustrations. 2s. 6a. 


“Delightfully simple and natural, and lighted up with gleams of fun and humour.” 
Literary World. 


“We have thoroughly enjoyed and heartily laughed over these chronicles.” —Bath Journal. 


Lonpon: HODDER AND STOUGHTON, 27, Parzrnoster Row. 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


THE 
DICTIONARY 


EDITED BY LESLIE STEPHEN. 


Volume 1, containing a part of the letter A, is passing 
through the Press, and will shortly be published. 


FURTHER VOLUMES WILL BE ISSUED AT INTERVALS OF 
THREE MONTHS; AND IT IS CONFIDENTLY EXPECTED 


THAT THE WORK WILL BE COMPLETED IN ABOUT 
FIFTY VOLUMES. 


The price of each Volume will be 12s. 6d. 


HE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY is 
intended to supply a want which has, for more than 
half a century, been generally felt. 

Every reader has recognised the utility of the great French 
Dictionaries of Universal Biography. At the present day such 
a work would be rendered impracticable by the great increase 
of the results of historical inquiry. Some division of labour 
seems to be imperatively necessary. Each nation should 
have its own biographical dictionary. The German and 
Belgian dictionaries, now in progress, are instances of such 
work abroad; and it is intended to provide a dictionary 
for our own nation worthy to take a place beside them. 

The ‘ Dictionary of National Biography” will include lives 
of inhabitants of the British Islands from the earliest 
historical period. Living persons are excluded. 

The first aim has been to give biographies which shall 
embody with sufficient fulness the latest results of historical 
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research, and be founded upon an examination of original 
documents. A clear indication will be given in each article 
of the authorities which have been used, and from. which 
further information may be derived. 

The Editor has endeavoured in all cases to obtain the 
assistance of the most competent students of special periods 
or departments of history. He has received a great number 
of important articles from writers of recognised authority, 
and he has to express his sincere gratitude for the in- 
valuable help given by the officials of the British Museum, 
the Bodleian Library, and other institutions. 

A great mass of information will be given from hitherto 
unpublished sources; and in the case of recent lives, much 
valuable help has been given by the friends and relatives of 
the subjects of the articles. Any assistance of that kind 
in future will be thankfully acknowledged. 

The great difficulty in such a task is to determine the 
principles upon which lives are to be admitted. Notwith- 
‘standing every effort to secure condensation of statement, 
the work must necessarily be of very great extent. Some 
selection is therefore necessary, but it seems to be imprac- 
ticable to lay down any absolutely fixed rule. The main 
principle has been to give all lives likely to be of interest 
to serious students of history and literature. 

Though it is impracticable to supply all the information 
which might be desired by the minuter students of biblio- 
graphy and genealogy, the aim will be to give as much 
information as is possible within the necessary limits. The 
selection must, of course, be less exhaustive in modern times, 
when the available materials of biography become over- 
whelmingly voluminous. In later volumes it will be sought 
to remedy any errors of excess or defect which may be 
pointed out in the first. 

It is confidently hoped, in any case, that the execution 
of the work will be not unworthy of the aims implied 
in its title; and that it will take its place beside the 
completest biographical dictionaries hitherto published. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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Revised Edition, with 74 Illustrations and a New Map of the Empire. 
Two vols., demy 8vo., 42s. 


THE MIDDLE KINGDOM. 


A Survey of the Geography, Government, Literature, Social 
Life, Arts, and History of the Chinese Empire and its 
Inhabitants. 


By S. WELLS WILLIAMS, LL.D., 


Professor of the Chinese Language and Literature at Yale College; Author of Tonic 
and Syllabic Dictionaries of the Chinese Language. 


“ These volumes are welcome for giving us the matured thought of one who has 
watched with intelligence the progress of Chinese affairs during the last half-century. 
They could not appear at a more appropriate moment than the present, and Dr. 
Williams’s experience and research will help to guide many who are now groping in 
darkness in Chinese matters to a true and just conclusion on the questions now at issue 
between France and China, . . . The very handsome manner in which these volumes 
have been brought out by the publishers claims notice and commendation, and we have 
no doubt that the general reader will eagerly turn to this work to glean some of the 
mass of highly important and often original information which it contains.”—TJimes. 


“ All this vast mass of new and trustworthy information concerning the ‘ Middle 
Kingdom,’ Dr. Williams has gathered together and condensed with praiseworthy diligence 
and ability, and the result is an encyclopedia of China the value of which cannot be 


over-estimated. . . . An exceedingly complete and accurate account of the most 
interesting country in the world.”—Saturday Review. 


* A standard work on the geography and government of the country, as well as on- 
the social life of its people.”—Academy. 

‘This book is peculiarly weleome at the present moment. ... Mr. Williams shows 
throughout the work a knowledge of Chinese manners, history, politics, and religion 
such as is given to few foreigners to obtain.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“ A splendid work.”— Globe. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Sir Peter Lumsden’s Delimitation of the 
Russo-Afghan Frontier. 


For Map of proposed Boundary Line and the actual position of 
affairs in Central Asia, see 


THE REGION OF THE ETERNAL FIRE.. 


TRAVELS IN THE BLACK SEA, CAUCASUS, & CASPIAN. 


By CHARLES MARVIN. 
Author of “ The Russians at Merv and Herat,” “ Merv, the Queen of the World,” &c. 


With 21 Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. Price 21s. 


“*Marvin’s able works stamp him as the chief authority of the day on Central: 
Asia, and our politicians can hardly find elsewhere better or fuller information 
upon every phase of that subject.”—Morning Advertiser. 


“A splendid work.”—Tiflis Kavkaz. 


“An entertaining account of travels in interesting quarters. There is a full 
account of the petroleum industry of the Caspian, and a good deal bearing upon 
the relations of Russia and England in the East, a subject on which the author 
has established for himself a right to be heard.”"—Contemporary Review. 


“No part of the vast Russian Empire is more interesting at the present moment 
than ‘ The Region of the Eternal Fire’ + + agraphic account. The book is 
well illustrated, and is altogether one of deep interest.”—Daily Telegraph. 


‘“‘ Must long remain the standard book on the petroleum industry of the Caspian.’ 
—Academy. 


London: W.H. Allen & Co., 18 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. S.W. 
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Let knowledge grow from more to more.” —TENNYSON. 


“KNOWLEDGE,” 


AN 

ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF SCIENCE. 
PLAINLY WORDED—EXACTLY DESCRIBED. 
Edited by RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 
Entarcep, Marcu 7th, 1884, ro 82 paces WEEKLY. 


Vols. III. and IV. (Jan. to Dec. 1883) are still to be had, price 7s. 6d. each.. 
Now ready, Vol. V. (Jan. to June 1884), price 9s. 


The first number of Volume VI. commences with No. 140, July 4, 1884. 


Among the subjects for the year we may mention that arrangements are made: 
or in progress for a Series of Papers on 


“Flowers,” by Mr. GRANT ALLEN. “ Tricycles and Tricycling.” 
‘ “ Electroplating,” by Mr. SLINGO. “Happiness,” by Mr. THOMAS 
6 Dreams,” by Mr. EDWARD CLODD. FOSTER. 3 
“ “aoa” Studies, by Mr. H. J. “ Insects,” by Mr. BUTLER. 
“Telescopic Studies,” by F.R.AS., | “The Almanack, Mapping, the 
and Mr. R. A. PROCTOR. Zodiac, and Constellation 
‘ Cookery,” by Mr. W. M. WILLIAMS. Figures,” by Mr. R.A. PROCTOR. 


Besides others on “Chance,” “How to get Strong,” “Plain Facts in Physics, 
Apparitions,” various Mathematical Subjects, simply treated; Whist, 
chiefly Illustrative Games; and Chess. chiefly simple discussions of the 
Leading Openings. 


SOME OPINIONS OF 
“ The best Magazine published.”—Vanity Fair. 
“Mr. Richard Proctor’s new magazine, ‘ Knowledge,’ promises to satisfy a want which has long been felt."—Saturday 


iew. 
“ Mr. Proctor, of all writers of our time, best conforms to Matthew Arnold's ption of a man of culture, in that he 
strives to humanise knowledge, to divest it of whatever is harsh, crude, and technical, and to make it a source of happi- 
ness and brightness for all.” — Westminster Review. 

“* Knowledge’ is the title of an illustrated magazine of science, edited by Mr. Richard A. Proctor, of which the first 
number is published. It is intended to bring the truths, discoveries, and inventions of science before the public in simple 
but correct terms—to be, in fact, the minister and interpreter of science for those who have not time to master techni- 
calities. It ought to succeed.”—Builder. 

“ The first number of ‘ Knowledge,’ a weekly illustrated magazine of science, plainly worded and exactly described, 
was issued on the 4th inst. It is ably edited by Mr. R. A. Proctor, who is well known as author and lecturer on scientific 
and astronomical subjects. . . . A third edition of No. 1 has been called for "—Printing Times. 

“ A most interesting and valuable addition has just been made to the list of educational periodicals, under the title of 
* Knowledge.’ The first number contains an amount of able instruction on various scientific and other subjects, and is, in 
7, sense of the term, a capital and masterful production.”—Paper and Print. y 

“No. 1 is very readable and very interesting, alike in its general bearing and in its scientific outcome. It seems intended 
to be, and we have no doubt but that it will prove itself to be, a thoroughly reliable and faithful record of science and 
scientific progress. It has for its editor one of the clearest and ablest writers of the day; we venture to predicate and 
hope a long and successful career of general utility and public approval.”—Freemason. 

“* Knowledge’ will be power, indeed, if the rare interest and value of the opening numbers be kept up."—Penny Ilus- 


trated Paper. 
“ The initiatory number of the new journal promises well. . . . The journal is well got up, its first number is a mine of 
wealth."—Medical Press and Circular. 

“* We have before us the first four weekly numbers of ‘ Knowledge.’ It is exactly what it professes to be—a popular 
journal, treating scientific questions in a style which can be perfectly understood by anyone of ordinary intelligence and 
education." —Chemists’ Journal. 

“ This is the first number of a new scientific periodical. Its object is to ‘ bring the truths, discoveries, and inventions 
of science before the public in simple but correct terms.’ The Editor intends to eschew technical language. .. . It will 
be a valuable addition to our serial literature.’"—Record. 

“* Knowledge’ is, we believe, the first weekly organ of science issued in this country. Mr. Proctor’s editorship is a 
sufficient guarantee at once of the high quality and of the popular character of the new periodical. It is not in the nature: 
of a text-book of scientific studies, but a popular exposition of scientific facts, progress, and results. It is in every way a 

h-class and admirable weekly magazine.’—School Board Chronicle. 
* The success of Mr. Richard A. Proctor’s new weekly scientific paper, ‘ Knowledge,’ is said to be unparalleled in the 


history of journalism. It has just reached the fifth week of its existence, and has attained a circulation of 20,000 copies.” 
Publishers’ Circular. 


THE PRESS. 


Every Friday, Price 3d.; also issued in Monthly Parts. Yearly, Post free,. 
including Inland postage, 15s. 2d. 


Including Postage to India, per annum, 19s. 6d. 


London: WYMAN & SONS, 74 to 76, Great Queen Street, W.C. 
** Knowledye” can be obtained to order throuyh all Booksellers all over the world 
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CHAPMAN & HALLS NEW BOOKS. 


THE SECOND EDITION OF 


THE WORLD WE LIVE IN, 


By OSWALD CRAWFURD, Author of “ English Comic Dramatists,” 
“ Portugal Old and New,” &c., 


Is NOW READY, 


One Volume, crown 8vo., price 5s. 


From the Academy.—‘ Not a few pleasant 
half-hours have we spent with Mr. Oswald 
Crawfurd the traveller, and his latest book 
suggests the hope of more such half-hours in 
the company of Mr. Oswald Crawfurd the 
novelist. . . . If, just now, we lack one kind 
of book more than another, it is the book 
which provides genuine amusement without 
buffoonery or farce; and because ‘ The World 
We Live In’ answers to this description, it 
Speeeses to be commended by every lover of 

s kind.” 


From the Athenewm.—‘ Mr. Oswald Craw- 
furd has written a capital novel. It is lively 
and sparkling throughout, and one can onl 
regret that it is so short. The story is excel- 
lently contrived, and told not merely in an 
easy and racy style, but with admirable skill. 
The action all takes place in the course of a 


few days, at a country house in the Highlands. 
The house party furnish the characters. and a 
very excellent party they make. They are 
drawn with a firm hand, and stand out dis- 

inct and intelligibly. ‘The World We Live 
In’ will be popular with men as well as with 
women. It is the sort of novel that men like.” 


From the Spectator.—“ This is a very good 
story, told with skill, taste,and what in music 
is calied brig. ... We have hardly given a 
taste (after quotation made) of the quality of 
Mr. Oswald Crawfurd’s big little book. It is 
like the conjuror’s bottle, there is a sip of 
something for everybody in it, and each of us 
may choose our own wine daintily, while we 
discern the precise kind of physic that will 
be good for the faults and follies of our 
neighbours, as dispensed by this dexterous 
‘drawster.’” 


DESERT WARFARE: 


Being the Chronicle of the Eastern Soudan Campaign. 


By BENNET G. BURLEIGH. 
Demy 8vo., with Maps. 12s. 

4‘ Mr. Burleigh has pursued an excellent plan. He has confined himself entirely to reprodu- 
cing the notes made at the time of what he himself saw, coupled with what he heard others say 
and the official despatches. Thus we have a very full record of the campaign that will be trust- 
worthy for reference in the future. . . . We can only say that the book is worth reading from 
cover to cover, and that its value is increased by the numerous maps and plans.”—Atheneum. 


GENERAL GORDON'S LETTERS FROM THE CRIMEA, THE 
DANUBE, AND ARMENIA, 


August 18th, 1854, to November 17th, 1858. 


Epirep sy DEMETRIUS C. BOULGER. 
Author of “ The History of China,” &c. 


Crown 8vo., 5s. [Second Edition now ready. 


“ These quotations may serve to give the reader a fair idea of this interesting series of letters, 
which unintentionally display the character of one of the most remarkable, able, and single- 
minded men of this or any other age.”—Atheneum. 


RUSSIAN TRAVELLERS IN MONGOLIA AND CHINA. 


By P. PIASSETSKY. Translated by Jane Gorpon-Cumminc. Two vols. 
Crown 8vo. With Seventy-five Illustrations. 24s. 


“M. Piassetsky’s narrative of his travels is most interesting, and gives us much new information 
as to the present condition of the interior and frontier provinces of China.”—St. James's Gazette. 


HUNT ROOM STORIES AND YACHTING YARNS. 


By “ WANDERER,” Author of “ Across Country,” “Fair Diana,” &c. With Illustra- 
tions by EpGar GIBERNE. Demy 8vo. 12s. 


“ Books of this description are almost always interesting and amusing for those who know 
anything of sport either by land or by sea, and the present one is no exception to the rule. The 
stories have all some point in them, and just enough adventure to create a sensation. ... The 
illustrations are all good, especially the marine ones; and the book, taken altogether, is dis- 
tinctly one that should ‘lie on every sportsman’s table.’”—St. James’s Gazette. 


THE GREAT REPUBLIC. 
By SIR LEPEL HENRY GRIFFIN, K.C.S.L 


Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
“The book is extremely interesting.”—Graphic, 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Lonrep, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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W. H. SMITH & SON'S 


SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 
AND THE RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


1.—This Library is established in connection with Messrs. W. H. Situ & Son’s 
numerous Railway Bookstalls; it embraces all the most important works of 
History, Biography, Travel, Fiction, Poetry, Science, and Theology, as well as 
the leading Magazines and Reviews. 

2.—Subscribers can only change their Books at the Depét where their names 

are registered, but they may transfer the place of exchange by giving notice to the 
Clerk in charge of the Depét at which they obtain their books. About 500 Book- 
stalls are available for this purpose. Of the current Periodicals one only ata 
time is allowed to a Subscription under Five Guineas, and Subscriptions will not 
ibe ——— for the supply of Magazines and Reviews only. 

3.—The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber may 
exchange once a day ; the Clerk in charge will obtain from London any work in 
‘the Library which a Subscriber may desire to have. NOVELS exchanged only 
Jin and complete Sets. 

4.—London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Depit, 
will be entitled only to the number of volumes which the country terms assign to 
the amount they subscribe ; similarly, Country Subscriptions transferred to the 
London Termini, become subject to the London Regulations. See Terms below, 
No. I. 

5.—Subscriptions may commence at any date, and are payable in advance at 
‘any of the Railway Bookstalls. 

6.—Messrs. W. H. Surrn & Son beg to impress upon their Library Subscribers 

the fact that much disappointment and inconvenience would be avoided if they 
would, in all cases, give to the Clerk in Charge a list comprising at least twice as 
many titles of works as they wish to exchange. To assist Subscribers in the 
selection of books, a List of the Newest Works can be had at the Bookstalls free 
of charge. This list is published every alternate month. 


I—For Subscribers obtaining their Books from a London Terminus. 


12 
For ONE Volume atatime... £1 0 
(Novels in more than One Volume are not available} 4 this class of .. 2 ) 
For Two Volumes at a time 


(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not availa ble ~ this class of sh waned 
For Four Volumes at a time . 0 22 
For FIFTEEN ,, an 0 


II.—For Subscribers obtaining their Books Bookstall. 


12 Months. 
£1 1 


For ONE Volume atatime ... 12 0 0 
(Novels in more than One Volume are not waiass jor this class of ak ae 
For Two Volumes atatime ... 6 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available class subscription ) 
For THREE Volumes at a time 20 
For Four ani oan on 9 10 0 
For TWELVE _,, 3.00 5 5 0 


ITI.—For Country ‘Book Clubs, ‘Reading Societies, &c. 


6 

For TWENTY-FouR Volumes at a time 

For THIRTY-SIX 

For FortTy-EIGHT 

For SIxTy 

For SEVENTY-TWwo 

For EIGHTY-FouR 18 0 

For every additional Twelve ‘Volumes, £4 ‘as. 6d. 


Terms for SpecraL TRAVELLING Susscriptions, Lists of Books in Circulation, or any 
other information can be obtained at any of the Railway Bookstalls, or at 
186 Strand, London. 


A Catalogue of Surplus and New Books, offered at greatly reduced ony is 
pub! ed Mon ,» and can be had at any Bookstall, or post free u 
application to 186 Strand, London. 


Also a Catalogue of Books in elegant Bindings, 
for Gentlemen’s Libraries. 


12 Months. 
£9 9 0 
14 2 6 
18 16 0 
239 0 
2% 2 0 
3215 0 


A SELECTION FROM 


Messrs. SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & €0.’S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR THE COMING SEASON. 


NOTICE.—Mr. HENRY M. STANLEY'S NEW WORK ON THE 


CONGO, about which we have numerous inquiries, will probably not be ready for publica- 
tion till the beginning of next year. 
THE LTE Demy 8vo., cloth extra, price £1 1 
A SKETCH OF "TH LIFE AND TIMES OF THE REV. SYDNEY 
SMITH, M.A., Rector of Combe-Florey, and Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s. Based on 


Family Documents and the Recollections of Personal Friends. By Stuart J. Rem. Illus- 
trated profusely. 


NEW WORK BY JOSEPH THOMSON, the African Explorer. Mr. 


Txomson has just returned from Eastern Africa, ond is preparing an account of his recent 
most adventurous journey in the Masai country, opening up an entirely new, shorter, and 
healthier route to the VICTORIA NYANZA. Mr. THomson has been extremely fortunate 
in being the first to explore an ENTIRELY UNIQUE REGION—ethnographically and 
geographically—a region teeming with interest. 

Mr. THomson’s personal adventures have been of a perilous character. 

The work will be fully illustrated with Photographs taken by Mr. THomson en route, and it 
is hoped will be ready for publication in One octavo volume before Christmas. 

In the Press._New Work on the Great North-West by Staveley Hill, Q.C., M.P. 


FROM HOME TO HOME: Being an Account of Two Long Vacations 
spent at the Foot of the Rocky Mountains. By Sravetey Hitz, Q.C., M.P. One Volume, 
Demy 8vo., fully Illustrated by Woodcuts and Photogravures after Photographs and Drawings 
by the Author and Mrs. Stavetey Hitt. 

Preparing for Immediate Publication. 


In One Volume, Demy 8vo., about 400 pp.. Sixteen full-page Chromo-lithographs, and Fifteen Litho- 
THE beautifully executed by C. F. Keuu, after the Drawings supplied by the Author. £1 1s. 


SNAKE-DANCE OF THE MOQUIS OF ARIZONA: Being a 
Narrative of a Journey from Santa Fé, New Mexico, to the Villages of the Moqui Indians of 
Arizona. By Joun G. Bourxker, Captain Third U.S. Cavalry. 

In One Volume, Royal 8vo., cloth extra, 21s. 

THE HUNDRED GREATEST MEN: Portraits of the One Hundred 
Greatest Men of History, reproduced from Rare and Fine Steel Engravings. With General 
Introduction by Ratru EMERSON. 

ular Edition, Now Ready, price 6s. 

HENRY IRVING’S IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA, Narrated in a 
Series of Sketches, Chronicles, and Conversations. By JoskpH Harton, Author of ‘‘ Clytie,” 
London,” Queen of Bohemia,” ‘To-day in America,”’ “ Journalistic London,”’ 

A STRUGGLE FOR FAME. By Mrs. Rippett. Small Post 8vo., 


cloth, 6s. Forming the new Volume of “ Low’s Standard Novels.” 


ARTISTS AT HOME. Photographed by J. P. Mayatx, and Reproduced 
in Fac-simile by Photo-engraviug on Copper Plates. Edited, with Biographical Notices and 
Descriptions, by F. G. Strpuens. Imperial folio, cloth extra. 42s. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF FLY-FISHING FOR SALMON, TROUT, AND 
GRAYLING; with Notes on their Haunts, Habits, and History. By Epwarp Hamitson, 
M.D., F.L.S., *&e. Illustrated by a Mezzotint Engraving by Francis Seymour Hapen, Esq., 
and other Woodcuts. Small Post 8vo., printed on > paper by Whittingham, cloth 
extra. 6s. Also a Large Paper Edition, of which only One aon Copies have been 
printed, and each Copy being numbered from One dn. Ay (Ready. 


AN AMATEUR ANGLER’S DAYS IN DOVE DALE: Being an Account 


of My Three Weeks’ Holiday in July and August 1884. By E. M. 18mo. Printed by 
W. Whittingham, Chiswick Press. Fancy boards. 1s. 


Ready. 
*,* Also a Large Paper Edition, printed on hand-made paper, parchment binding (100 oly 
printed), price 5s. 


THE ACCURSED LAND; or, First Steps on the Waterway of Edom. 


By Lieut. -Col. H. E. Couvnsz, Grenadier Guards, Author of “A Ride in Petticoats and 
Slippers.” 8vo., cloth extra, 


own 8vo., cloth, with several Maps. In the press. 
OUR HANOVERIAN KINGS. A Short History of the Four Georges, 
embracing the Period 1714-1830. By B. C. Skoittowr, M.A. 
New Volume of Illustrated Handbooks of Art History of all Ages and Countries. 
PAINTING—-SPANISH AND FRENCH. By Gerarp W. Smiru, Exeter 
College, Oxon. a 8vo. 70 Illustrations. Cloth extra. 5s. 
ew Volumes of “‘ The Great Musician Series.” 


HAYDN (JOSEPH). By Pauuine D. Townsenp. Small Post 8vo., cloth 


extra. 3s. [In the press. 
SCHUMANE. By J. A. Marrtanp. Small Post 8vo., cloth. 
(Now ready. 
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Fourth Edition. With Map and Appendix. 
Demy 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. 


INDIAN RAILWAYS 


AS CONNECTED WITH 


BRITISH EMPIRE IN THE EAST. 


BY 


SIR WILLIAM P. ANDREW, C.L.E. 


ETO., ETC. 
CHAIRMAN OF THE SCINDE, PUNJAUB, AND DELHI 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 
Author of “ India and Her Neighbours,” ‘“ Our Scientific Frontier,” 
“ Memoir on the Euphrates,” “ The Indus and its Provinces,” 
&e. &e. &e. 


“We have said that this book has a special use in view of the report of the 
‘Committee whose sittings have just closed; and this is true. But the report has 
not yet been published; though it is stated to coincide with Sir William Andrew’s 
views in some important particulars. On this, however, there will be something 
to say by-and-by; in the meanwhile, all who are interested in a most important 
question may be safely advised to study this work, which contains much special 
information, many valuable statistics, and a mass of expert opinion of very high 
authority.” —St. Gazette. 


Lonpon: W. EL ALLEN & CO., 18 WarTERLoo Pracs. 


THE LONDON LIBRARY, 


12, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


President—LORD HOUGHTON. 


Vice-Presidents. 
Rieut Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
His Grace Tue Lorpv ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. 
LORD TENNYSON. | E. H. BUNBURY, Ese. 


Trustees. 
Lory HOUGHTON ; Eart or CARNARVON ; Eart or ROSEBERY. 


Committee. 
Sm Henry Bark K.C.B.| A. Lane, Esa. Epwarp PEacock, Esq. 
Sir F. W. Burton. Rev. Stantey LEATHES,D.D. |! F. Pottock, Esa. 
Proressor SripneEy Cotvin. W. Watkiss Lioyp, Esq. Rev. Dr. Riga. 
H. W. FREELAND, Esq. H. MaxweE tt Esq. G. J. Romangs, Esq. 
Sypney Genes, Esq. Sr. Georce Mivart, Esq. HERBERT SPENCER, Esq. 
Epmunp Gosse. J. Correr Morison, Esq. LEsLIE STEPHEN, Esa. 
F. Harrison, Esq. ProressorR Henry Mortey.| THe Very Rev. DEAN oF 
C. M. Kennepy, Esq., C.B. | Dr. Munx. WESTMINSTER. 


The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern 
Literature, in various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year without 
Entrance-fee ; or £2 with Entrance-fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country and ‘Ten to Town Members. 
Reading-rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. Catalogue, 1875, 
price 16s.; to Members, 12s. Supplement (1875-80), price 5s.; to 
Members, 4s. Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


GLASS SERVICES. 


CHANDELIERS FOR CANDLES, GAS, & ELECTRICITY. 


Novelties in Grape-Stands, Birthday-Cards, Vases, 
Table Decorations, Fountains, Fish and Fern Bowls, &c. 


London: Show = 100, Oxford Street, W. 


“Invaluable in facial neuralgia. It 

has proved effective in all those cases in 

k which we have prescribed it.”—Medical 
Press and Circular. 


“Perfécte 


“ es as nearly tasteless as Cod-Liver Oil can be.” N FU RA LG lA. 


nauseous follow after it is 
swallowed.” —Medical Press. Tonga maintains its inthe 


It can be borne and_ digested by the most deli- treatment of neuralgia.”’—La 
cate; is the only oil which does not repeat; At 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., a lls. 
- for these reasons the most efficacious kind in s 
EvERYWHERE. Sole Consignees— 


‘ih capsuled Bottles only, at 1s. 4d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 9d., ALLEN & HAN BURYS, 


Sold Everywhere. Plough Ct., Lombard St., London. 


PUMP COURT, 


The Temple Newspaper and Review. 


The First Volume now ready, containing Two Etchings and Twenty other Portraits and 
Memoirs of Judges and Distinguished Men. 


PUMP COURT, October Number, Vol. Il., No. 17, 
SIR WILLIAM VERNON HARCOURT, 


Home SEcRETARY, PorTRAIT AND MeEmorr. 


PUMP COURT, a Journal for all Classes of Society, as, indeed, a Paper 
issuing from the Temple must necessarily be. 


MEMORY AND SUCCESS. 
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THE GRANDS VINS AGENCY. 


Extract from the ‘* Wine Trade Review,” 15th Sept. 1884. 


“THREE GOLD MEDALS.” 

The Grands Vins Agency, 12a, Regent Street, has been awarded three gold medals 
for its wines, champagne, and cognacs, at the Crystal Palace International Exhibition. As 
it is always a pleasure to record the doings of those houses which aim at high quality rather than 
cutting prices, we give our readers the benefit of what we have learned about this firm and its 
wines. 

Its principal (but by no means the only important) speciality is the “‘Champagne Medaille 
@Or.”’ This wine was thus named from the fact that it was the only champagne wine from the 


r 
district of Epernay to which the Grande Medaille @’Or was awarded at the Paris Exhibition 
in 1878. The Grands Vins Agency was quick in recognizing the excellent quality of this wine, and 
was lucky enough to secure the whole of the Cuvée of 1874, and all subsequent vintages from 
the same vineyard, which is one of the best in Champagne. 

This wine was first offered in England at the Hétel Continental, Regent Street, where until 
lately it was a monopoly of the hotel, and where it found such favour with connoisseurs that 
since 1878 it has always been the favourite brand, and, indeed, more of this wine is 
consumed than of all the other brands put together. That the favourable verdict pre- 
viously given at the Paris Exhibition was right, and that the English connoisseurs were also 
right in showing such a marked favour to this brand is now codclusively shown by this verdict 
of the London International Exhibition. Having often tasted this wine at the Hotel Con- 
tinental, we can say that it ranks among the first growths of Champagne. Real 1874’s 
are now so scarce that it is an act of kindness to indicate a place where they may yet be found. 

The Grands Vins Agency did not adopt the suicidal idea of increasing production at the 
expeuse of quality. They sell the quantity produced by their vineyards in Champagne; only this 
quantity—and only this quality. As these vineyards are amongst the best for position and 
nature of the soil, they know that they will always have from year to year, if not an unlimited 
quantity, certainly the best quality to offer to their clients. 

The vintages chosen to follow up the 1874, when that is exhausted, are those of 1878 and 1880. 
Both are calculated to maintain the good name of the brand. So much for the Champagne 
“* Medaille d@’Or ” ; but we must say a word for the Cognacs (the real ‘‘ Fine Champagne” 
of this firm), which have secured two gold medals. Discretion has been exercised in the selec- 
tion of the old brandies, for no finer ‘* Fines” can be found in all Charente than their 1820, 
1848, and VO. If any of our readers want to know the real flavour of ‘‘ Pine Champagne 
Brandy,”’ let him sip a “ petit verre”’ of 1820. It is a wrong notion in this country to think that 
Cognac is better tasted by swallowing it at a draught. Then let him warm for a few minutes the 
empty glass, keeping it tight in his hand, and let him smell the glass carefully. No flower, no 
perfume in this world can give such a delicious fragrance. The man who has made this 
experiment will never forget it. 

For those who like liqueurs, this firm has secured the monopoly of the “* Séve de fine Cham- 

agne,’’ which we see is called the ‘‘ Queen of Liqueurs,” and, being made with old “‘ Fine 

hhampagne Brandy,” must certainly be as wholesome as it is delicious. 

If all the other wines of this firm are as carefully and as cleverly selected as the above-named, 
there is no doubt that its title, the ‘“‘Grands Vins Agency,”’ is quite appropriate, and that they 
deserve to be patronised by everybody who wants really good and genuine articles. 
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“HALL” TYPE-WRITER. 


The above Cut is exactly One-third, in Length and Width, of the Machine, Standard Size. 


Price £8 8s. Weight, 8lbs. Size, 14x 2}in. 
THE ONLY PORTABLE & COMPLETE MACHINE EXTANT. 


The following Testimonials, amonyst others, have been received :— 


Prom LADY HOPE, written immediately upon receipt of the Machine. 


‘Lady Hope is quite delighted with the Type-writer, and thinks that it works 
quite beautifully.” 


And later, when writing to a friend :— 


“TI have delayed thanking you for the kind trouble you have taken for me, in 
helping me to get this charming little machine, until 1 could tell you of its 
thorough success. This I can now do, I am happy to say.” 


From W. J. ROBERTSON, Esq., 14, Bridge Street, Manchester. 


im “T may add that the machine works very well, and that I have found 
it very useful to me in my literary and journalistic work.” 


From HOWARD LAURENCE, Esq., written and dated en route in Midland 
Train. 


“Tam very pleased with this Type-writer, and shall be much obliged if you will 
send, to the address I gave you, examples of all type.”’ 


From the Rev. CECIL BOSANQUET, Villa Camons, Nice. 


“The Rev. Cecil Bosanquet is much pleased with his ‘Hall’ Type-writer. He 
finds its small size and light weight particularly convenient. He has had no 
trouble whatever in learning its use.” 


From WILLIAM B. HUNTER, Esq., M.D., Smedley’s Institution, Mat- 
lock Bridge. 


“The Type-writer is proving satisfactory.” 
The following is extracted from the “ Times” of Tuesday, March 11, 1884 :— 


“A New TyYPE-wRITER,—There are two objections to the well-known Remington Type-writer. 
Great as are its merits, it is both bulky and expensive ; it cannot be easily carried from place to 
place, and it costs 20 guineas. Messrs. Witherby may claim the credit of having introduced from 
America a new Type-writer which is both cheap and portable. This is known as the ‘ Hall,’ and 
we believe that it has already attained considerable popularity in the United States. The prin- 
ciple of this beautiful little machine is that the letters are all arranged on a small plate, not more 
than two inches square, which is struck by a kind of finger, working on a complex lever. The 
whole machine, with its case, weighs under 8 Ibs., and it may be used in any position, on a desk or 
in a railway carriage, and the cost is £8 8s. A practised hand can achieve from 30 to 40 words a 
minute, which is a good deal faster than most people can write. The plate is fitted with capitals 
and small letters, stops, numerals, &c.; and the manner in which the machine is finished seems to 
leave nothing to be desired,”’ 


PROSPECTUSES AND ALL PARTICULARS POST FREE FROM 


WITHERBY & CO., 
825a, High Holborn, W.C., and 74, Cornhill, E.C., London. 
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THE VALUE OF REDISTRIBUTION: A NOTE 
ON ELECTORAL STATISTICS. 


Tae obtrusion of statistics upon the readers of the National 
Review requires some apology, though I hope to confine the 
offence within endurable limits. My main object in appealing to 
figures is to refute a calumny which has been directed, with lavish 
reiteration, against the Conservative Party during the last two 
months. It is said that we are dishonest in the account we give 
of our own wishes and motives; that we are insincere in professing 


to accept the Franchise Bill, if coupled with redistribution ; that 
we really dread both franchise and redistribution, and are only 
desirous of delay. Mere denials, however emphatic, do not 
diminish the confidence with which this false charge is repeated. 
Perhaps I may convince some of those who make it of its empti- 
ness, if I show them by figures that we should have no cause, for 
Party reasons, to dread enfranchisement coupled with a fair redis- 
tribution—even if the strictest numerical principles were its only 
guide. I believe that the statistics in our possession show that 
the householders of Great Britain in town and county, if the 
proportion of Conservatives and Liberals among them could be 
exactly reproduced at Westminster, would elect a House of 
Commons much more favourable to us than that which sits 
there now; and that, therefore, we have every motive to desire 
extension of the county franchise, under as fair an apportionment 
of seats as can be obtained. It can also, I believe, be shown, by 
figures, that extension without redistribution would aggravate, cer- 
tainly to some extent, and perhaps very seriously, the artificial and 
unjust disadvantage to which we are at present subjected; and 
that, therefore, our resistance to a one-sided Reform Bill is no 
mere move of Party tactics ; itis dictated by the strongest instincts 
of self-preservation. 
VOL. IV. 10 
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I have seen such strange opinions attributed to myself, and 
deduced from what I have said by such singular logic, that I may 
be pardoned for explaining—before I go further—not only what I 
do mean, but also what Ido not mean. Because I deal only with 
numbers, I do not mean that a Redistribution Bill should take 
account of no other than numerical considerations. I shall dwell 
on the injustice which minorities would suffer by the mutilated 
legislation which has been proposed ; but I do not mean that they 
would be the only sufferers: I am dealing with only part of a large 
case. I do not mean in these few pages to offer, or to suggest, any 
legislative project; for I think that proposals for legislation on 
such a subject would come more usefully from Ministers of the 
Crown, who can command the information necessary for the 
elaboration of practical provisions. More especially, I am not pro- 
posing a plan for equal electoral districts. I say this, because I 
shall have to make some use of the first four rules of arithmetic ; 
and I have observed that when any speaker in the course of an 
argument refers to arithmetical considerations, the proper reply to 
him, according to the controversial usage of the hour, is, “‘Oh! 
you are in favour of equal electoral districts.” Now, as I shall pre- 
sently show, equal electoral districts would, in most communities, 
not attain the object I desire to recommend. They proceed exclu- 
sively on the system of direct territorial representation, to the 
exclusion of virtual representation altogether ; and I doubt much 
whether any mechanism can be found to give anything like an 
exact copy in Parliament of the wishes of the people, which does 
not make use of the principle of virtual representation. What 
is true of equal electoral districts is true, to a great extent, of 
many of the less sweeping plans which are in vogue. They are apt 
to have this grave defect, that they seem to be constructed on no 
other principle than that of advancing by steps, more or less hesi- 
tating, towards an equal electoral division. To cut off a certain 
number of small boroughs at the bottom of the list, and to add a 
corresponding number of new large constituencies at the top, is 
assumed to be the only mode of operation possible to the reformer ; 
and a moderate measure seems to differ from a drastic measure 
only in the number of the small boroughs that are so effaced. 
But there is no security whatever that a true representation will be 
the issue of such a process. A sensible removal of the inequalities 
of representation must, no doubt, be one of the effects of any 
redistribution; and in remedying the inadequate representation 
under which some great districts of the kingdom suffer, it will 
mitigate a very real grievance. But a Reform Bill which does not 
tend to reproduce with fidelity the balance of opinion in the country, 
wholly misses the main object at which it should be aimed. Even 
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equal electoral districts may be so devised thit they will produce 
injustice as great as the most grotesque anomalies could achieve. 
Indeed, in a community where opinions are profoundly divided, 
such a result of a purely numerical system would be highly probable. 
These are two sets of circumstances, completely different, in which 
equal electoral districts would cause a flagrant misrepresentation 
of the people. First suppose the case of a province—let us say in 
Belgium—consisting of Catholics and Liberals, in the proportion 
of eight of the one to nine of the other ; and suppose the popula- 
tion to be so well-mixed and stirred together, that in each part of 
the province the same proportion of the two parties is accurately 
preserved. It is obvious that in such a case the Catholics would 
be completely effaced by a system of equal electoral districts. In 
every constituency, no matter how you divided them, the Liberals 
would be in the majority, and would return every single member ; 
and the representation of the province would be wholly Liberal. 
The Catholics of the province would be as entirely deprived of any 
share in the government of their own country as if they were a 
subject race. If by some military revolution they were entirely 
deprived of Parliamentary institutions, they would be neither worse 
nor better offi—so far as their representation was concerned—than 
they had been under Parliamentary institutions. 

But the same result might spring from an arrangement of the 
two populations of an exactly opposite kind. Suppose another 
province of Belgium, in which the Liberals inhabited a large city 
lying in the centre of the province, while the Catholics had 
exclusive possession of the country round. Let the electors be in 
the same proportion of about eight Catholics to nine Liberals— 
say, roughly, 400,000 Catholics to 450,000 Liberals—and suppose 
there are seventeen seats to be disposed of. A symmetrical legis- 
lator arises profoundly impressed with the beauty of equal con- 
stituencies and accurate divisions. He proposes that seventeen 
lines should be drawn from the centre of the city to the borders 
of the province, so distanced that each of the triangular figures or 
compartments thus described should contain 50,000 voters. Nothing 
would appear superficially more fair, more regular, more exactly in 
accordance with the demands of a rigid equality. But each of 
these equal electoral divisions would contain, in round numbers, 
24,000 Catholies and 26,000 Liberals, and the representatives would 
belong exclusively to the latter party ; and the Catholics would be 
as entirely outside the right of representation, would be as com- 
pletely paying taxes which they had no share in voting, and 
obeying laws made by their bitterest enemies, as if they belonged 
to a subjugated province. 

The object of adducing extreme cases of this kind, is not, of 
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course, to suggest that in this exact form they are likely to occur 
in practice, but to point out how far the unequal action of equal 
electoral division may conceivably extend, and how little limit 
there is, except that of pure chance, to its unjust operation. The 
necessity of guarding against this danger becomes more impera- 
tive in proportion to the increasing regularity and unbroken level 
of the franchise. The apparent symmetry tends to mask the mis- 
representation which, if the community be sharply divided into 
two in matters of creed or in material interest, equality of division 
is apt to produce. And the last illustration is not so entirely 
foreign to our practical experience as may at first sight be thought. 
Suppose the Liberal city, instead of being collected into a great 
central nucleus, is scattered in towns and urban patches over each 
of the supposed electoral districts, and you have a state of things 
not inaptly representing the condition in which many an English 
county will find itself if the new voters are divided into con- 
stituencies by existing boundaries. The urban voters will be so 
marshalled that, upon questions which divide the two, they will in 
many districts wholly silence the agricultural minority, whose 
right to vote, as Mr. Mill says, will be converted into a right to be 
out-voted. 

The ordinary and plausible answer to these considerations is. 
that however theoretically sound they may be, they are in practice 
fortuitously remedied ; that the parties into which the population 
is divided chance to be so disposed geographically, that the 
domination of one party in one region is, in sufficient proportion, 
balanced by the domination of the other party in another region. 
This ground was strongly held by Mr. Bright, in the discussions 
on the Minority clause in 1867; and he used to point to the 
instance of Liverpool, whose steady Toryism went far to counter- 
poise the unvarying Liberalism of Birmingham. This answer is 
practically sufficient if it rests on a sufficient basis of fact. If it 
be indeed true that the minorities effaced in one district are so 
balanced by the effacement of opposite minorities in another dis- 
trict, that, on the whole, the true dimensions of each party in the 
nation are accurately reproduced in their representative assembly, 
it is undoubtedly a very interesting case of providential compensa- 
tion. But is it the fact? Does this balance exist even under the 
present system? Will there be any remnant of such a balance if 
the county suffrage shall be extended without redistribution, and 
the tenant-farmer vote, which unquestionably does now operate as 
wn element of counterpoise to disproportion and inequality else- 
where, shall be entirely submerged ? 

These questions lie at the root of the present controversy. The 
statistics seem to me to show that the balance does not exist; and 
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that on the hypothesis the most adverse to the Conservative 
Party, the householders in this island are much more Conservative 
“than those who represent them in the House of Commons. [If this 
be the fact, it should protect from charges of insincerity those who 
-are claiming that the extension of the county franchise shall be 
-accompanied by a measure which will make the House of Commons 
-&@ more faithful mirror of the opinions of the people. If it can 
-also be shown that enfranchisement within existing boundaries 
will not only not tend to this result, but will cause the reflection 
-of the mirror to be more distorted and more untrue than it is at 
present, the Conservatives who have resisted this aggravation of 
existing evils should be acquitted of having acted on any trivial 
‘or temporary motive. The new justification of his policy which 
Mr. Gladstone has learned from Birmingham is that enfranchise- 
ment is a good in itself, even if no redistribution occurs to make it 
-better. This cannot be; unless it is a good to provide an electoral 
system which shall misrepresent the opinions of the nation. 

I will leave Ireland out of the account; for the questions in 
issue there are wholly different, and would require to be separately 
-treated. And I will take the date of the General Election in 
1880, as the most recent period at which we have full information 
concerning the opinion of the electors. The date will not be 
challenged as one unduly favourable to the Conservatives. The 
question, then, is, what was the true strength of the two parties 
among the householders of Great Britain, in county and town, in 
April 1880? We know the opinion of the householders of the 
towns, for the poll-book is there to tell us. We know also the 
opinion of the county electors under the present law. But what 
‘would have been the view of “the two million”—the householders 
in the counties—if they had had the vote ? Different men will form 
very different estimates of the state of opinion in this vast multi- 
tude, according to their temperament or the political prepossessions 
from which they argue. Some think the county householders 
will be nearly as Conservative as the present county electors— 
especially if they are reinforced by that faithful army of lodge- 
keepers and gamekeepers whom Mr. Gladstone, with a condescen- 
sion of which he is never weary of reminding us, has admitted 
into the ranks of capable citizens. Others, on the contrary, hold 
that Liberalism will be as powerful among the householders of the 
counties as it has hitherto been among the householders of the 
towns. There is something to be said for both views, according as 
the industrial or the agricultural portion of England is under con- 
sideration. The experience of some of the widely extended 
-boroughs in which there is a large rural area, such as Shoreham, 
Wilton, Eye, and Wenlock, goes to show that the agricultural 
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householder does not differ in his politics from the present elec- 
torate of the rural counties. On the other hand, the strong 
Liberalism developed by the boroughs which were created out of 
urban districts in the counties by the Act of 1867, such as Hartle- 
pool, Middlesborough, and Dewsbury, shows that such localities 
are not distinguished in sentiment from the older boroughs in the 
same neighbourhood. But though, under the light of these exam- 
ples, estimates may vary much, according to the proclivities of the 
enquirer, there are limits on each side to the range of possible 
hypothesis. The most sanguine Radical does not expect that the 
new county voters will, as a whole, be more Liberal than their 
brother householders in the towns. The most optimist Conserva- 
tive does not venture to hope that, as a body, they will be more 
Conservative than the existing county voters. Setting aside 
eccentricities of opinion, the field of reasonable conjecture may 
safely be bounded at either end by these two assumptions. Guided 
by them, let us enquire what, in either case, would have been the 
composition of the House of Commons if the county householders 
had been enfranchised, and the constituencies had been arranged 
in such a manner that the strength of parties among the members 
should be exactly the same as the strength of parties among the 
electors. 

Let us first proceed upon the assumption that the householders 
in the counties of each division would vote exactly like the house- 
holders in the towns of that division: that is to say, that there 
would be the same proportion of Conservatives and Liberals among 
them. In order to find what the Parliamentary result of this 
supposition would be, we must ascertain for each division what per- 
centage of the aggregate votes polled in the contested boroughs 
was given to each side, and then apply the per-centage to the 
number of members which that division would have in pro- 
portion to its population. Fortunately for my purpose, contests 
in the boroughs were almost universal in 1880, so that the con- 
tests furnish a broad basis for induction. Out of 220 boroughs. 
in Great Britain, only twenty-one were uncontested ; and of these, 
Liverpool had a contest two months before, and thirteen others 
had contests at one time or other during the present or the last 
Parliament. In every case I have taken the highest number polled 
on each side as the strength of that side. In Birmingham and 
Glasgow it has, of course, been necessary to halve the numbers 
polled for all three Liberal candidates taken together. 

For the purpose of fixing the number of members to which, on 
the hypothesis of a proportional representation, each division would 
be entitled, I have taken the figures furnished for the counties by 
Mr. Henry Bernard in his very useful pamphlet on Redistri- 
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bution. They are obtained by dividing the population of each 
county by the number of 54,242—a number which is the result of 
dividing the population of the United Kingdom by the number of 
borough and county members in the House of Commons. One 
member, consequently, is allowed for each ;}, of the population. 
In publishing these figures, Mr. Bernard expresses an opinion in © 
favour of adopting a rigid electoral equality among all counties in 
the United Kingdom; and he negatives very summarily the idea 
of meeting any portion of our difficulties by increasing the members 
of the House of Commons. In employing his figures for a statis- 
tical purpose, I must guard myself very distinctly from being 
thought to accept his legislative views; but the arithmetical 
data which he has brought together are well worthy of careful 
examination. 

I have grouped the counties according to the divisions of the 
Registrar-General, except that I have not put Monmouthshire into 
Wales. 

The South-East Division includes Kent, Sussex, Surrey, Berk- 
shire, and Hampshire. All the boroughs in the division, being 
thirty-two in number, were contested, except Hythe and Sandwich; 
and for these I have used the figures of 1874. The division in- 
cludes the Metropolitan boroughs of Gravesend, Greenwich, South- 


wark, and Lambeth. The aggregate of votes given was as 
follows :— 


Aggregate number of votes in boroughs. 
Conservative. Liberal. 


South-Eastern Division - - 77,068 79,014 


Per-centage - 49°4 50°6 


2. The South-Western Division includes Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, 
Somerset, and Wilts. It contains thirty-one boroughs, in all of 
which there were contests in 1880, except in Tavistock, which has 
never been contested by a Conservative, and Frome, for which I 
have taken the figures of 1876. The division contains no large 
city, for Bristol is counted in Gloucestershire :— 


Aggregate of votes in contested boroughs. 
Conservative. Liberal. 


South-Western Division - - 26,136 28,825 


Per-centage - 47°55 52°45 


8. The South Midland Division includes the counties of Middle- 
sex, Buckingham, Oxford, Hertford, Bedford, Cambridge, Hunting- 
don, and Northampton. It contains twenty boroughs, all of 
which were contested in 1880, except Huntingdon and Wycombe, 
for which I have taken the figures of 1884 and 1883. This division 
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includes the cities of London and Westminster, and the Metro- 


politan boroughs of Marylebone, Chelsea, Hackney, Finsbury, and 
Tower Hamlets 
Aggregate of votes given in boroughs. 
Conservative. Liberal. 


South Midland Division - - 90,447 108,943 


Per-centage - - - 46°53 53°47 


4. The Eastern Division contains the counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, 
and Essex. Besides the city of Norwich, this division only contains 
seven boroughs, all of which were contested :— 


Aggregate of votes in boroughs. 
Conservative. Liberal. 


Eastern Division - - 18,704 15,219 


Per-centage_ - - 47°4 52°6 
5. The West Midland Division includes the counties of Gloucester, 
Monmouth, Hereford, Shropshire, Warwick, Worcester, and Stafford. 
Besides Birmingham and Bristol, it includes twenty-eight boroughs, 
at all of which there were contests in 1880, except at Walsall and 
Wednesbury, for which I have taken the figures of 1874, and 
Cirencester, for which I have taken those of 1878 :— 


Aggregate of votes in boroughs. 
Conservative. Liberal. 


West Midland Division -  - 177,017 116,091 


Per-centage - - 39°9 60°1 


6. The North Midland Division includes the counties of Lincoln, 
Derby, Leicester, Rutland, Nottingham. It contains only ten 
boroughs, which were all contested. But of these, Derby was 
scarcely contested seriously, so that the Conservative per-centage is 
unduly low :— 


Aggregate of votes in boroughs. 
Conservative. Liberal. 


North Midland Division - - 28,645 48,246 


Per-centage - 85°35 64°65 
7. The North-Western Division includes Lancashire and Cheshire. 
There are nineteen boroughs in it, all of which were contested in 
April 1880, except Liverpool, which had been contested two months 
before, and Bury, for which I have taken the figures of 1874 :— 


Aggregate of votes in boroughs. 
Conservative, Liberal. 


North-Western Division - - 116,281 125,823 


Per-centage - - 48°03 51°97 
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8. The Yorkshire Division. In this division, which consists only 


of the county of York, there are nineteen boroughs, all of which 
were contested :— 
Aggregate of votes in boroughs. 
Conservative, Liberal. 


Yorkshire Division - - 68,489 114,022 


Per-centage - - - 37°5 62°5 


9. The Northern Division consists of the four northern counties, 
Northumberland, Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Durham. It 
contains fifteen boroughs. All of them were contested in 1880, 
except Morpeth, for which I have taken the figures of 1874. It is 
the only contest which has taken place in that borough since the 
Reform Bill of 1882 :— 


Aggregate votes in boroughs. 
Conservative, Liberal. 


Northern Division - - 24,607 54,615 


Per-centage - - - 81:06 68°94 


10. Wales. In the Principality contests were comparatively 
fewer. There are fourteen Parliamentary boroughs, and of these 
Beaumaris, Carnarvon, Cardigan, and Swansea were uncontested 
in 1880. But Beaumaris and Swansea were contested in 1874, and 


Carnarvon in 1832, and I have taken the figures of these elections. 
Cardigan has not been contested since 1855. 


Aggregate of votes in contested boroughs, 
Conservative. Liberal. 


Wales - - 20,206 30,332 


Per-centage - - 39°98 60°02 


11. Scotland. It would have been more convenient to have 
divided Scotland so as to have presented the Highlands and the 
Lowlands separately. But the system of contributory boroughs, 
which does not respect the county boundaries, makes such a division 
very difficult. It would have been impossible to draw a line which 
would separate the counties into two groups, without mutilating a 
Parliamentary borough. Scotland contains twenty-two boroughs, 
of which seventeen were contested in 1880. For Montrose and 
Paisley I have used the figures of 1874 and 1884. Inverness, 
Stirling, and Wick have not been contested by Conservatives for 
many years past. 


Aggregate votes in contested boroughs. 
Conservative, Liberal. 


Scotland - 44,010 116,049 


Per-centage 27°4 72°6 
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If the per-centages thus obtained are multiplied into the number 
of members assignable to each division under a strictly numerical 
system, we shall have the precise constitution of the House of 
Commons that would reflect faithfully the condition of political 
opinion among the people—always on the assumption with which 
we are now dealing, that the county householders and the borough 
householders each contain the same proportion of Conservatives. 
The numbers of members assignable to each division are taken 
from Mr. Bernard. The following table gives the result. The 
fourth column is obtained by multiplying the second and third, 
and dividing by 100; the fifth column, by taking the fourth from 
the third. 


Total Numbers 
Per-centage of 
eal System 


| according 
Voters 1880. | to Bernard’s 


Tables. 


Computed 
| Conserva- 
tive Pro- 
portion. 


Computed 
Liberal Pro- 
portion. 


Districts. 


South East - 
South West - 
South Midland 
Eastern - 
West Midland 
North Midland 
North Western 


68 
35 


Yorkshire - 
Wales - - 
Scotland - 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Northern’ - | 
| 
| 
| 


The Liberal majority in Great Britain in 1880—setting aside 
University members-—was 128. If household suffrage in counties 
had existed in 1880, with an absolutely fair apportionment of 
seats, even on an assumption so adverse to the Conservatives as 
that which I have made, the majority would only have been 93. 
In other words, the Conservatives would have been stronger on 
every division by thirty-five. It is not necessary for me to ex- 
amine in detail the effect on our recent political history which a 
difference of 35 votes in the House of Commons, in favour of the 
Conservatives, would have produced. It is enough to say that 
that dissolution, which we desire as a measure both of justice and 
of safety, would already have taken place. 

Now let us take the opposite hypothesis. We have made the 
assumption most unfavourable to the Conservatives ; and the con- 


—— 

| 34 34 

17 18 

76 35 41 

26 12 14 

a 60 24 36 
31 11 20 

76 37 39 

30 9 21 

53 20 38 

> 25 10 15 

| 69 19 50 

549 228 | 321 

| 
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clusion to which it leads us is that the Conservative strength 
is short, by 85 votes, of the number that should legitimately 
belong to it. Let us make the other assumption—that which is 
most favourable to the Conservatives. Let us assume that the 
new county voters will vote precisely on the pattern of those 
who have the county franchise now. To ascertain how a House 
of Commons, chosen on this hypothesis, would be composed, it will 
be necessary to number, in separate columns, those elected by the 
counties and those elected by the boroughs. For we assume that the 
boroughs will continue to vote as they did in 1880. Therefore, the 
right strength of parties among their members must be found by 
multiplying the per-centages already ascertained into the number of 
members assignable in each division to the boroughs in proportion 
to their population. But for the county members under this 
hypothesis a new per-centage must be found, calculated from the 
votes which the present county electors gave in 1880. The com- 
putation is a little less trustworthy than that which concerns the 
boroughs, because contests were less general; for of 127 county 
constituencies in Great Britain, 32 were uncontested. In ten 
of these cases, I have been able to use the figures of contests 
which took place in this or the last Parliament. Of the remaining 
22, 2 are split seats, 8 are Liberal, and 12 are Conservative. 
The effect, therefore, of the withdrawal of these constituencies 
from the calculation is, so far as it goes, adverse to the Con- 
servatives ; but it probably makes little difference. 

The members assigned, according to Mr. Bernard’s figures, to 
each division, are, in the following tables, assigned respectively to 
the counties and boroughs, in proportion to their population. 

[. 


| 


Aggregate of County | 
Votes, 1880. Conservative 
Division. 
Conservative.; Liberal. 


— 
South Eastern 46,500 
South Western 16,317 
South Midland 30,865 
. Eastern - 22,765 
. West Midland 41,113 
. North Midland 27,093 
. North Western 47,447 
- Northern’ - 23,419 
. Yorkshire - 38,938 
. Wales - - - 15,128 
Scotland - 27,574 


ROD 


| 
34,418 | 57°5 
15,121 51°9 
| 24,737 
19,431 53°95 
| 38,736 51°49 
| 25,535 51°48 
| 43,575 52°13 
| 26,092 47°30 
| 43,237 47°4 
| 20,448 | 42°52 
| 32,224 | 46°11 

| | 
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Taste II.* 
| 
| Members, | Proportion of 


Total. 
Division. 


Boroughs. |Counties.| Popula- | Popula- | | Liberal. 


| Total Members as- | 00 


a 
2 
3 
tion, tion, | Vative. & 
1. South Eastern -| 49°4 | 57°5 32 36 37 31 | 68 
2. South Western -| 47°55 | 51°9 11 24 18 17 | 35 
8. South Midland -! 46°53 | 55:5 25 51 38 38 | 76 
4. Eastern - -| 47°4 | 58°95 4 22 13 13 | 26 
5. West Midland -| 399 | 5149] 31 29 28 32 | 60 
6. North Midland -| 35°35 | 51:48 9 22 14 17 | 31 
7. North Western -| 48°03 | 52°13| 36 40 37 39 | 76 
8. Northern - -| 31:06 | 47-30; 13 17 12 18 | 30 
9. Yorkshire - -| 37:5 | 47°4 26 27 22 31 | 53 
10. Wales . -| 39°98 | 42°52 i) 16 10 15 | 25 
11. Scotland - -| 274 | 4611! 30 39 26 43 | 69 
226 | 323 | 255 | 294 |549 

255 

Liberal majority - | 39 


Real Liberal majority of 1860=128: Conservative gain on the 
assumption made, 89. 

The upshot, then, of these computations is as follows: If we 
believe the county householders to be as Liberal as the house- 
holders of the towns, we are weaker now in Parliament by thirty- 
five votes than we should be with a true distribution and the 
proposed enfranchisement. If we believe the county house- 
holders to be as Conservative as the present county electors, we 
are now weaker by eighty-nine votes than we should be with a true 
distribution and the proposed enfranchisement. 

An objection may be taken to this mode of looking at the matter, 
that I am assuming too rigid a division between Liberal and Con- 
servative ; that there is a moveable intermediate body which swings 
to one side or the other, as it may be impelled by its opinion on 
the passing events or passing statesmen of the day, and cannot be 
ranged permanently under either flag. This is no doubt the fact 
—though this transferable quantity is much smaller than is gene- 
rally assumed, as may be evident from the fact that the last 
election, sweeping as it seemed to be, was turned by some two thou- 
sand persons. But the defect suggested is undoubtedly inherent in 
these, as in all statistical computations which concern human 
* Columns 4 and 5 are equal to column 8; so are columns 6 and 7. 

Asante in ok. 6 a col, 2 x col. 4. + col. 3 x col. 5. 


100 


156 
| 
| 
q 
: | 
| 
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beings. And therefore, a prediction, for any particular occasion, 
can never be safely founded on them ; for it may be falsified by any 
passing gust of feeling. But there are very strong elements of 
stability in both political parties, arising out of religious persuasion, 
local or family tradition, and material interest; and these are 
changed by processes so slow that for our purpose they may be 
taken as permanent. Moreover, it must be borne in mind that I 
have selected the dissolution of 1880 as my moment of comparison ; 
and the Liberal flood which ran at that time swept away in its 
rush everything that was loose and friable, and left nothing of 
the Conservative formation but the bare rock. 

Another objection may plausibly be raised on the ground of the: 
impracticability or difficulty of obtaining this perfectly fair redistri- 
bution. No arrangement, it may be said, has yet been proposed,. 
which could be relied upon to give at Westminster an exact reflec-. 
tion, in reduced proportions, of the political divisions of the nation. 
It may be so; but no such assertion can be made with confidence,. 
for the effort has never been really made. Excepting the enact- 
ment as to three-cornered constituencies, inserted by Lord Cairns 
in the last Reform Bill, which was necessarily scanty and tentative,. 
no provision having this end directly in view has been placed on the 
Statute Book since Parliamentary Reforms commenced. It is 
doubtful whether this clause can be usefully carried further ; but 
the cumulative vote in School Board elections has worked satis- 
factorily : and material redress might be afforded by good boundary 
provisions, by giving to urban and rural populations a fairer 
relative representation than they have now, and by a recourse, 
when it is needed, to Mr. Cobden’s principle of single-membered 
constituencies. But I am not engaged in drawing a Reform 
Bill. I am concerned with its object; and wish that Reform 
Bills should rather be judged by the end they achieve than by 
their manner of effecting it. The object at which every measure 
of the kind should aim, and to which, in its degree, it should 
approach, is the perfect representation of the interests, the opinions, 
and the divisions of the nation; of minorities as well as majorities ; 
of interests which are weak, as well as of those which are strong. 
That a complete solution of the problem may be difficult, I do 
not deny. But Iam convinced that we may arrive much nearer 
to it than we stand now. The interest of agriculture is suffering a 
serious wrong by the existing arrangements; and the middle 
classes in some of our great towns have much cause to complain of 
an effacement, which at present, perhaps, is only a theoretical 
injury, but which tends to become more practical every year. 
We are never likely to reach an ideal state of things in this, or 
any other respect ; it may cost much effort to attain even to a con- 
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dition of substantial redress ; but the indispensable condition of any 
remedy is that the extent of the evil should be recognized. And 
at least we may avoid the error of making it worse—a result 
which would undoubtedly be produced by a mutilated Reform Bill. 

I have shown why the Conservatives have no cause to dread the 
proposed enfranchisement, if it be coupled with a redistribu- 
tion which is even moderately just towards interests which, by 
the existing arrangement, are submerged. I have now to show 
that they have very cogent reasons for objecting to the omis- 
sion of redistribution altogether. How many county seats now 
held by Conservatives will fall, if, with the enlarged franchise, 
the present boundaries of borough and county be maintained ? 
That is the question we have to solve. The answer must, of 
course, depend on the assumption which we make with respect to 
the political views of the county householders. If we believe that 
they will vote as the present electors do, it is obvious that no 
change will be made by their admission to the present county 
registers. If we take the opposite extreme, and assume they will 
vote like the already enfranchised householders in the towns of their 
respective districts, the following table gives the losses which (cal- 
culating on the polls of 1880) omission of redistribution would 
inflict on the Conservatives. 

That I may not seem to be a prophet of evil, I must observe that 


I do not put forward this issue as a probable event, but rather as 
the limit of what may reasonably be thought possible, in the way of 
loss, on the least favourable assumption. 

The number of probable new voters is found by taking 79 per 
cent. of the houses in the county and deducting the existing resi- 
dent voters. That proportion is the one in which houses now are 
found to furnish voters in the towns. 


Estimated Number 

Per- (by Per-centages 

| roy in last Column) of 

Probable | of Con 

Number 

f New Cc 

‘Boroughs| | Liberal 
Voters. of Disi. vative 


New 
| sions. ol Voters. 


Bucks - 
Mid-Cheshire 
Essex, E. 
Essex, S. 
Essex, W. 
Lancashire, S.W. 
Leicester, N. - 
Lincoln, 8. 
Lincoln, N. (1881) 


14, 315 46:53! 6,661| 7,654 
113, 256 48°03) 6,366} 6,890| 524 *326 | 
(17,544 47-4 | 8316| 9,228] 912 392 | 
24,983 47-4 [11,842 13,141|1,299 517 | 
14,271 47-4 | 6,764| 7,507| 743 | *625 | 
39,658 48°03 19,048 |20,610| 1,562 *1,239 | 
11,249 35°35} 3,977} 7,272|3,295 695. 
10,768 35° “35 3,806 | 6,962|3,156 938 , 
11,300 35°35) 3,995! 7,305/3,310 471 | 


* One seat only. 
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| 
Probable | 


Number 
| of New | 


| 


Monmouth - | 16,327 
Norfolk, N. (1879) - 15,767 © 
Norfolk, W. - - | 15,260 
Northumberland, N. | 7,129 
Nottingham, N. | 17,017 
Nottingham, 8. 

Shropshire, S. | 
Somerset, W. 
Stafford, W. 
Suffolk, E. 


| Voters. 


sions. 


‘Estimated Number 


Per- (by Per-centages 


centages | in last Column) of 


of Con- | 
serva- 
tives in 


| Conser- 
| vative 
ivi- | ota 

| Voters. | 


of 


39:9 6,514, 9,813 


47°4 7,473 8,294 


| 47°4 | 7,234) 8,026 
31:06) 2,214) 4,915 


35°35 6,015 11,002 
35°35 | 3,170) 5,798 
2,761 4,158 
47°55 5,982 6,599 
39:9 4,719 7,108 
47-4 10,036 11,137 


Conser- 


Election 
q of 1880. 


513 
490 
367 
654 
\\10 
1,046 
757 
219 
779 
753 
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| Seats transferred. 


Wiltshire, N. 
York, E. R. 

York, N. R. (1 
Ayr, N. - 
Ayr, S. - 
Inverness - 

Dumbartonshire 
Haddingtonshire 


47°55 4,581 5,053 


| 1150 
| 5,666. 9,445 
| 


1,220 
386 
45 
247 
29 

9 

92 | 


82) 37°5 | 6,879 11,465 
*3814 3,151) 5,111 
88:14 3,396 | 5,508 
1,650! 8,021 
$30: 
8,707 §37°3 


1,811 4,226 | 
1,263 | 2,444 


1,181 


42 


| | Total loss - 


| 


To these must be added five divisions where a Liberal headed the 
poll, but the second seat was not contested by a Liberal—Carmar- 
thenshire, W. Cumberland, N. Northamptonsire, N. Staffordshire, 
S. Leicestershire. On this assumption, therefore, the total loss to 
the Conservatives by enfranchisement without redistribution would 
be 47 seats, counting 94 votes on a division. On the same assumption, 
they are already weaker by 35 than, according to the numerical 
strength of their party in the country, they should be. 

I need not say that I do not give these computations as in any 
sense a prediction of the future. The elements of variation and un- 
certainty, which no computations can ever approximately measure, 
are too large to make a forecast possible; and its place if it were at- 
tempted, would probably be somewhere between the extreme supposi- 
tions I have mentioned, and not at either limit. But these figures do 
show the momentous significance of the question whether we are to 
have a redistribution or not; and whether, if we have one, it is to 
be fair. They show that whatever the influence of the Conservative 


* Per-centage taken from Ayr burghs. 

t Scottish burghs generally. 
t Kilmarnock burghs. 

§ 99 Haddington burghs. 

|| One seat only. 
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|| 
| Esti- 
| mated vative | 
Majority 
_— Libera | at the 
| | 
| 3,299 | 
| 821 | | 
12,701 | | | 
| 4,987 | 
| 2,628 | 
11,397 | 
| 617 | 
2,389 | 
0 
- | 9,634 
- 15,111 
2,aUZ 
6,371 | | 
2,415 
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Party may be, whatever measure of success or failure awaits them, 
a just solution of the question of redistribution means to them a 
difference in their favour of some hundred votes in the House 
of Commons. This result does not depend on the truth of 
either hypothesis, or of any more moderate supposition lying 
between them. It accrues in any case. If the best is true, and 
the new county electors think like the old, then we are at this 
moment weaker by 89 votes than we ought to be. If the worst 
is true, and the county householders think like the householders in 
the towns, then we are at this moment 35 weaker than we justly 
should be, and we shall lose under the existing boundaries 47 seats, 
counting 94 votes, into the bargain. If there be no fair redistribu- 
tion, be our party prosperous or unlucky, it appears that in either 
case we shall be defrauded of from 89 to 180 votes to which, on the 
mere principles of numerical representation, we should have an 
indefeasible right. It hardly seems that any issue of the pre- 
sent controversy which could possibly occur would be worse for 
us than this, or more unjust to the cause we represent. Mr. 
Gladstone’s doctrine, ‘‘ Enfranchisement is a good in itself,” might 
be a sound one if the divisions into which the new voters are to be 
arranged were just. By fastening the new enfranchisement on to 
the old distribution, he practically claims the right so to parcel out 
his new voters that the Conservatives amongst them shall be 
effaced. 

The argument I have followed proceeds on the assumption that 
no system of distribution is completely just which does not, for- 
mally or virtually, give to the minority a representation correspond- 
ing to its actual weight. This contention is generally resisted by 
the Radical Party, whose doctrine is essentially despotic. In their 
language freedom means little more than the right of the majority 
to choose an absolute ruler. No views of distribution which would 
make the minority at Westminster as strong as it is in the country 
will find much favour in their eyes. Mr. Lefevre, in arguing 
against the rights of the minority, even borrows the phrase with 
which the Duke of Wellington defended the state of things that 
existed before 1832—‘‘ How is the Queen’s Government to be 
carried on?” According to this view, the only function of popular 
election is to provide the master. When he is found, the less he 
is impeded by the criticisms of a minority the better. 

Such a doctrine implies a belief on the part of those who hold it 
that the party to which they belong will generally be uppermost, 
and is not likely to be welcome to their opponents, who have not 
that ground for admiring it. But, apart from the natural disinclina- 
tion of a minority to surrender all power of self-defence, there are, 
in the present drift of the political struggle, dangers ahead, which 
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give an especial value to the rights of a minority. A dozen years 
ago, Lord Beaconsfield epigrammatically divided his indictment 
against his opponents into two counts, ‘‘ plundering and blundering.” 
In doing so he marked a great change which had come over political 
warfare in recent times. Formerly, it was in most cases only 
“‘blundering ” that an Opposition had to deal with. Occasionally 
there were wide divergences of principle; but the ordinary work 
of an Opposition was to convince the country that the Ministers 
were guilty of mistaken aims and incompetent administration, and 
the obvious and indeed only cure they had to recommend was that 
they should be allowed to try their hands and prove their own 
superiority. This is the essential function of an Opposition under 
a system of party government, and must remain so as long as 
party government exists. Perhaps it tends to justify the old 
definition of party, ‘‘ the madness of the many for the profit of the 
few’’; but the mechanism can be worked in no other way. It is 
not possible to remedy the blunders of a Government, except by 
changing the men who compose it. But in addition to this primary 
duty, the shifting of political issues has imposed upon the Conserva- 
tive Opposition a totally different function, which can be fulfilled, 
at least to a considerable extent, even when a change of Govern- 
ment is impracticable. They have to prevent ‘‘ plundering,” as well 
as to remedy “‘ blundering”; and the performance of this duty 
interests their followers throughout the country quite as much as 
the leaders in the House. When a Radical Government, now-a- 
days, comes into power, with a strong majority at its back, a feeling 
spreads itself abroad among all sorts of people who belong to any 
class electorally weak, similar, at least in kind, to that which is 
felt in a Turkish province on the announcement that a new Pasha 
has been appointed. They know that the process of “ conveyance ” 
is about to begin. Whether they be land-owners, or ship-owners, 
or belong to an old corporation, or are members of an endowed 
Church, they look forward to the future with misgiving, for they 
know that reform, of the predatory species, is in the air. To this 
portion of the Conservative party—a very large one—it is not 
of so much importance to displace the Government, or at least 
it is not indispensable for them to do so. Much of the safety, 
which is their chief desire, can be secured by the existence of a 
strong minority. A Government bent on plundering seldom polls 
its whole strength in the House of Commons. A certain—though 
small—portion of every majority is accessible to argument, espe- 
cially on this subject, and a strong Conservative Opposition can 
usually prevent any serious wrong from being done. The calm 
and moderate legislation of the Liberal Parliaments of 1837, 1847, 
and 1859, show the enormous advantage which a strong Opposition 
VOL. 1V. 11 
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may confer on the Conservative interests of the country. Under 
the influence of bye-elections, a gleam of moderation gilded the 
declining years even of the Parliament of 1868. Such moderate 
Parliaments are not to be looked for if the new Liberal plan for 
the suppression of minorities is allowed to succeed. A fair redis- 
tribution—that is to say, a recognition according to their true 
strength, so far as possible, of all interests in the country—is 
needed, not so much to decide the race for office, as to maintain, 
and indeed to restore, that equable temperature which, for many 
generations before 1868, was one of the distinctive features of our 
legislation. 


SALISBURY. 


| 
a 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF CLASSICAL LEARNING. 


THE old type of “scholarship,” the name by which we have 
been accustomed to honour ‘a minute acquaintance with the 
niceties of two dead languages,” is rapidly passing away from us. 
No longer is the skilful emendation of a Greek play the royal road 
to a bishopric; no longer do grave statesmen and men of learning 
beguile their leisure moments with doing Humpty Dumpty into. 
Latin verse; a classical quotation in the House of Commons is 
almost an event; a false quantity falls there on unheeding ears. 


Yet, on the other hand, we have Greek plays, and museums of 


casts from ancient sculptures, and Hellenic societies, and projects 
of a Hellenic school at Athens; and Professor Jebb says that 
** probably the study of classical antiquity in the largest sense has 
never been more really vigorous than it is at the present day.” 


To many these signs of a new era in English scholarship are ° 


most distasteful. They cannot bear to think that a man who 
has loose notions about prosody, or who has no more veneration 
for Porson than Byron had, should rejoice in the honoured name 
of “scholar.” Yet this new type of scholarship, which they hold 
so cheap, is no novelty. The history of scholarship,—or, to use a 
less invidious term, of classical learning,—which is the growth not 
of this or of that country, but of the whole of Western Europe, 
teaches us that it has always been the broader type of scholarship 
which has been most fruitful, the narrower which has been most 
barren, in its results. The truth of this will best be shown by a 
brief sketch of the history of classical learning since its revival. 

It was naturally in Italy, who had never forgotten her relation- 
ship to ancient Rome, and where the knowledge of Latin literature 
had never altogether died out, that the revival first took place. It 
may be said to have begun early in the twelfth century with the 
study of Roman law. But it was not till two centuries later that 
Petrarch revived the study of the Latin classics. The promised 
land, however, of Greek antiquity he was only permitted to see 
from Pisgah. He could only weep over the Homer he could not 
read. The first Greek student of Western Europe was Boccaccio, 
and he was never more than a student. But at the close of the 
fourteenth century a really competent teacher of Greek, Manuel 
Chrysoloras found his way to Italy, and then the work began in 
earnest. The first half of the fifteenth century was the age of 
collecting manuscripts, so that it has been called after him who. 
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was the leader of the movement—the age of Poggio. The fall 
of Constantinople, which brought a fresh supply of exiled Greeks 
to Italy, some laden with manuscripts, gave an additional stimulus 
to the work. The invention of printing brought with it the power 
not only of multiplying these precious manuscripts indefinitely, 
but of putting their contents beyond the reach of destruction. 

At first the Italians were too bewildered by the boundless vista 
of antiquity which opened upon them to consider what was the 
special feature in it which attracted them. But gradually they 
found that what they cared for most in the ancient masterpieces 
was the perfection of their form. Henceforth they studied them 
for their form alone, not for their matter. There were excep- 
tions, of course, such as Laurentius Valla, Politian, Pontanus, 
Marullus, Ficino and his fellow-Platonists, ‘amiable browsers in 
the Medicean park,” as George Eliot calls them; but, on the 
whole, the great aim of Italian scholars was to emulate the form 
of the ancients, to write elegant Latin and Greek. Ciceronianism, 
the clothing of trifles—often filthy trifles—in the purest Latinity, 
was the final phase of Italian scholarship. 

Meanwhile, north of the Alps, a more vigorous type of scholar- 
ship was slowly growing up, of which at once the chief example 
and the moving spirit was Erasmus. He was not, indeed, the first 
in point of time ; he had been preceded by the Germans, Agricola, 
Hegius, and Reuchlin; by the Englishmen, Grocyn, Linacre, and 
Colet ; but it was he who gave consistency to the whole northern 
movement, who, by his enthusiasm, his varied knowledge, his wide 
sympathies, his charm of manner, and his literary power, stimulated 
the study of classical learning in the northern countries, until they 
soon wrested the sceptre from that country which had so long held it, 
and from which they had all derived the elements of their learning. 

But in Germany the new learning, in spite of its earliest 
successes, was overshadowed by the mightier growth of the Refor- 
mation ; and in England though it took firm foothold, and made 
its influence felt over the whole education and literature of the 
country, yet it produced no scholars of the first rank.* It was 
in France that northern scholarship bore most visible fruit; it was 
France that succeeded to the inheritance which Italy had lost. 

The father of French scholarship is Guillaume Budé, better 
known to us by the Latinized form of his name, Budeus. He was 
the friend and rival of Erasmus, the pair standing together at the 
head of European scholarship. The work by which he acquired 
his fame, the De Asse, published in 1508—which was not only a 


* Sir John Cheke and Sir Robert Smith, however, had considerable repute, even on 


the Continent, in their day They were both Regius Profess ors of Greek at Cambridge, 
and both afterwards Secretaries of State. 
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treatise on the coinage of the Romans in all ages, but incidentally 
touched on and explained numerous passages of ancient literature 
—shows the side from which he approached antiquity, that he 
regarded the ancient writings not merely as models of style, but 
as storehouses of valuable information. Under the fostering in- 
fluence of Francis I. scholarship thrived vigorously in France and 
became a passport to Court favours. There were few greater men 
in the kingdom than Budeus; there were other scholars, too, in 
high places, pensions and bishoprics were showered upon them. 
They had but to steer fairly clear of the rock of heresy, and their 
fortunes were made. 

It is not, however, till the next generation, till the reign of 
Henry II., that we come upon men who are still of repute in the 
domain of what we call scholarship par excellence, that is to say, in 
the explanation and critical handling of Greek and Latin texts. 
Of Lambinus, the editor of Plautus, Lucretius, Cicero, and Horace, 
one of the greatest of living authorities, Mr. Munro, says that, 
‘his knowledge of Cicero and the older Latin writers, as well as the 
Augustan poets, has never been surpassed and rarely equalled.” 
- The Greek scholars of France are not held in such high esteem, 
simply for the reason that Greek started far later in the race than 
Latin, and the knowledge of it was consequently far less advanced. 
But Turnebus, professor of Greek and King’s printer, of whom 
Montaigne says that he had nothing pedantic about him but the 
folds of his robes, and whose fame was so great in his own day 
that the professors in the German Universities never mentioned 
his name in their lectures without reverently raising their caps, is 
still a respected name with scholars and lovers of good printing ; 
while Henri Estienne, who has been, as it were, domiciled among 
us as Henry Stephens, is known to a far wider circle. He is so 
remarkable a man; he is so different from the popular type of a 
scholar, the pale and lettered recluse, that I cannot pass him by 
with a mere mention of his name. He was the knight errant of 
scholarship. He had all the impetuosity, the activity, the produc- 
tiveness, the confidence of genius. When one thinks of all he 
wrote and all he printed, it seems hardly possible that one man’s 
life could have sufficed for so much labour. Nor is the variety of 
his achievements less astonishing than their quantity. Now he is 
editing a grave classic, now he is dashing off a mordant pamphlet, 
now he is laboriously compiling a dictionary, now he is scribbling 
Latin poetry. At one moment he is writing a defence of the 
French language ; at another, like a modern Hellenist, he is calling 
upon Europe to drive out the Turk. He was an insatiable traveller. 
Though his nominal home was Geneva, he was never there for long 
together. Vienna, Pesth, Frankfort, Heidelberg, Basle, are only 
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a few of the places from which his numerous writings are dated. 
One pictures him riding, as his invariable habit was, from town to 
town, with the reins flung over his horse’s back, jotting down 
on his tablets the Latin, or Greek, or French verses, with the 
composition of which he was wont to occupy his leisure moments. 
The work upon which his reputation as a scholar chiefly rests is 
his Greek Dictionary, the Thesaurus Grece Lingue; but he also 
did great service by editing and printing several first editions of 
Greek authors. He was, we are told, unduly rash in the matter 
of conjecture, but, at any rate, he was the first to show what 
conjecture could do towards restoring a text. 

And besides the ‘‘ scholars,” there were others who built upon 
the basis of their classical studies the beginnings of various 
modern sciences. Cujas, for instance, created the study of 
Roman law from the historical side; Bodin founded upon Aris- 
totle the first. contribution to modern political science.* Thus, 
in France, the happy mean between over-specialisation and over- 
generalisation was attained. The labour was properly divided 
without the labourers in one field being wholly ignorant of what 
was going on in the others. They made a general reconnaissance 
of the whole area of study before confining themselves to a 
special department of it. But the new learning in France had 
to contend with an ever-growing difficulty. It was intimately 
mixed up with the new doctrines. Hellenism and heresy were 
almost synonymous terms. Many of the scholars were avowed 
Protestants ; few were wholly free from suspicion. And as the 
ascendancy of the Guise party increased, their foothold at Paris 
became more and more insecure. The night of St. Bartholomew 
was not more fatal to the cause of French Protestantism than it 
was to that of French scholarship. Ramus perished in the mas- 
sacre ; Lambinus died of fright; Scaliger, the future rising hope 
of French scholarship, fled to Geneva; Turnebus was already 
dead ; Henri Estienne was living at Geneva. <A few scholars and 
lovers of ancient literature remained in Paris and contributed not 
a little to the salvation of their country by their devotion to the 
cause of Henri lV. Such were Pierre Pithou, a man of wide and 
solid classical learning ; the poet Passerat, the editor of Catullus, 
who, with his love of tennis, which had cost him an eye, and of 
conviviality which had reddened his nose, is a type of scholar not - 
unfamiliar to Englishmen; the historian, De Thou; and the 
antiquarian and lawyer, Estienne Pasquier. But when peace and 
toleration were restored to France, her two greatest scholars, 
Scaliger and Casaubon, were still living in other lands. Scaliger 


* Machiavelli’s political teaching is purely empirical, and has, therefore, no claim to 
the title of “ science.” 
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was at Leyden, where he had lately succeeded Lipsius as professor. 
It was Holland that took up the work which persecution had 
made impossible in France. In 1575, ‘‘amid the storms and 
darkness of terrible war,” was founded the University of Leyden, 
as a reward for the terrible but glorious siege which the city had 
just undergone, and in which a scholar of high reputation, the 
celebrated Janus Dousa, had held the chief command. In 1579 
Lipsius, a native of Brabant, was appointed professor of belles 
lettres at the new University. He was distinguished for his minute 
knowledge of every corner of Latin antiquity, and for considerable 
critical acumen; but though in his lifetime he stood, perhaps, 
higher than his two rivals, posterity has justly assigned him a far 
lower place. Scaliger and Casaubon, on the other hand, not only 
improved the cultivation of the existing domain of scholarship, but 
they annexed fresh territory. Casaubon was the first to make a 
systematic study of the life and manners of the ancients. His 
editions of Athenzus and Theophrastus have never yet been super- 
seded. His vast and well-ordered knowledge of ancient literature 
enabled him always to have at command the most apposite illus- 
tration. From the use George Eliot has made of his name, it may 
be inferred that he has come to be regarded as the typical book- 
worm. This is unjust. Casaubon, it is true, was a very different 
sort of man from many of his predecessors, who, for the most part, 
like Casaubon’s own father-in-law, Henri Estienne, were men of 
the world, mixing much in society, familiar with kings and courts. 
Casaubon, though he enjoyed the society of kings, was certainly 
not a man of the world; but if by a book-worm is meant a man 
who pores over books, and secretes knowledge without reproducing it, 
he was still more certainly no book-worm, for it was the readiness 
and liveliness with which he reproduced his knowledge that 
especially distinguished him.* 

Scaliger, though, as he himself admitted, his knowledge of Greek 
was inferior to Casaubon’s, was, unless it be true that genius is 
nothing but patience, a man of a higher order of genius. He was 
not only a collector and classifier of old knowledge, but a creator of 
new. His chief work was the formation of a critical scheme of 
ancient chronology; but this was by no means his only work. 
There were few departments of classical learning upon which he 
did not throw light. Great and multifarious though his knowledge 
was, it never quenched the flow of his inspiration. Arduous though 
his labours were in the study of the past, they never prevented his 
taking the keenest interest in the present.t 

* For the characteristics ] of Casaubon'’s scholarship see Mr. Pattison’s Life, 
pp. 504-525. 

+ See Mr. Pattison’s masterly article on Scaliger in the Quarterly Review for July 1860. 
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Scaliger’s most distinguished pupil, the inheritor of his wide 
learning and eager activity, was the great Dutchman Hugo 
Grotius.* It is, however, as the founder of International Law, 
as the author of the De Jure Belli et Pacis, and not as a scholar, 
that he is now chiefly honoured. But though in the field of exact 
scholarship he does not rank high, there are few men whose 
classical training has borne greater fruit, or who have made the 
name of scholar more honourable. 

A complete contrast to Grotius was his contemporary, Claude 
Saumaise (Salmasius), a Frenchman by birth, who succeeded 
Scaliger at Leyden, and who is best known to us by his controversy 
with Milton on the subject of the Hikon Basilike. He shared with 
Grotius the reputation of being the most learned man of his day ; 
but his learning was a vast disorderly mass, without method and 
without object. If Grotius, by his broad aims and wide outlook, 
contributed much to the fair renown of scholarship, Saumaise did 
just as much to make it contemptible by his fatuity and pedantry. 

Somewhat older than Saumaise were Meursius, who was tutor 
to John of Barneveld’s sons, and who, like Casaubon, turned his 
attention chiefly to the study of ancient life and manners, Gerard 
Voss and Daniel Heinsius, the latter a pupil of Scaliger. These, 
with Frederic Gronovius, Isaac Voss, Nicolas Heinsius, and Grevius, 
carried on the traditions of Dutch scholarship to the close of the 
seventeenth century.t The characteristics of this later Dutch 
school were that it was mainly a Latin school, and that its work 
chiefly consisted in popularizing Latin authors by means of 
copiously annotated editions, a work for which its representatives 
were well qualified by their varied reading, painstaking industry, 
and literary taste. Most of the Variorum editions are due to 
Frederic Gronovius, and of the Elzevirs to Nicolas Heinsius. One 
of the last of these Dutch scholars, Grevius,t who published in 
1697 an edition of the fragments of Callimachus, speaks of “ that 
new and brilliant light of Britain” as having contributed a large 
number of the fragments. The “new light” was Richard Bentley. 

The record of the life and work of England’s greatest classical 
scholar will be fresh in the memories of all those who take an 
interest in classical learning, for his life has lately been retold with 
all the charm of a singularly graceful and lucid style, and his work 
has been estimated by one who, beyond nearly all living English- 
men, is capable of judging of it. Bentley’s work, says Professor 

* See Motley’s Life and Death of John of Barneveld, vol. ii. p. 461 ff., for a good 
sketch of Grotius, in the historian’s usual heightened and somewhat random manner. 

+ Gerard Voss was a prebend of Canterbury, and his son Isaac, of whom Charles II. 
said, “ There is nothing he refuses to believe, except the Bible,” was a canon of 
Windsor. 

} Though, like Gronovius, a German by birth, he was a professor at Utrecht. 
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Jebb, the work “‘ which no previous scholar had thoroughly or 
successfully undertaken,” was “the purification of the classical 
texts’; and that this work was no narrow one, that the qualifica- 
tions it demanded were no ordinary ones, Professor Jebb has 
successfully shown. ‘‘ Wide reading and erudition,” says Bentley 
himself, in a passage from the Latin preface to his Horace, quoted 
by his biographer, “‘ that knowledge of all Greek and Latin anti- 
quity, in which the commentaries have their very essence, are 
merely subordinate aims to textual criticism. . . . Besides this, 
there is need of the keenest judgment, of sagacity and quickness, of 
a certain divining tact and inspiration.” And all this Bentley had. 
He was not only a great scholar, but a great man, or, in the words 
of Hartley Coleridge, ‘‘ he was the first of critics, and might have 
been among the first of men, if he could have endured contradic- 
tion.”” His emendations, of course, are not always right; he made 
mistakes, partly from too great confidence in his own powers of 
conjecture, more often from a deficiency in poetical taste, though 
this was the fault of the age rather than of the man; but whether > 
his emendations are right or wrong, they are never uninstructive. 
Nor was his work confined to textual criticism. His famous Dis- 
sertation on the Letters of Phalaris gave ample evidence of his 
powers as a critic of classical antiquity on the historical and 
literary side; it contains complete and exhaustive monographs 
on such. various subjects as the age of Pythagoras, the beginnings 
of Greek Tragedy, anapestic verse, the coinage of Sicily, the origin 
and growth of literary forgery in the ancient world.* ‘‘ Wolf’s 
enquiry,” says Professor Jebb, ‘‘into the origin of the Homeric 
poems, Niebuhr’s examination of Roman legends, are the effects of 
a criticism to which Bentley’s dissertation on Phalaris gave the 
first pattern of method.” 

Bentley’s greatest successes, however, were achieved in the 
emendation of texts. It was, therefore, natural that his immediate 
followers, upon whom only a portion of his mantle was permitted to 
descend, should have chosen this portion. Markland, the editor of 
Statius, John Taylor, the editor of Lysias and Demosthenes, Porson, 
Elmsley, Blomfield, Gaisford, Tyrrhwitt, Shilleto, were scholars 
of a far different type to Bentley. And the type was not only 
different, it was inferior. It was not that Bentley’s successors had 
not high qualities as scholars, but their scholarship was confined 
to a more limited domain. They did not, like Bentley, range over 
the whole field of ancient literature; their studies were confined to 
what came to be called the classical writers of antiquity, that is to 
say, to the writers of periods defined by somewhat arbitrarily 
chosen limits; and they studied Greek to the almost entire ex- 

* Jebb’s Bentley. 
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clusion of Latin. In one point, indeed, many of them surpassed 
Bentley ; they had a truer poetical taste, and they had, thanks to 
their constant practice in verse composition, a keener appreciation 
of those minutiz of diction on which the charm of the Greek 
language partly depends. But put the greatest of them—Porson— 
by the side of Bentley, and one sees in a moment his inferiority. 
In his own little field of the Greek drama, Porson is unrivalled ; 
but can his exquisite, fine-gentleman scholarship compare with the 
robust and inspiring scholarship of Bentley ? .The fact is that the 
further we get from Bentley the more we find his work of textual 
criticism misunderstood. Bentley emended the ancient texts, 
not as the ultimate end of all scholarship, but as a means towards 
a better and more faithful knowledge of classical antiquity. His 
successors in this country came to confound the end with the 
means, and fondly imagined that the sole object of classical learn- 
ing was the emendation of texts. 

It was rather in Holland and Germany that Bentley’s work bore 
vigorous fruit. In Holland the impulse which he had given to 
Greek studies* raised up, what had long been wanting in that 
country, a succession of Greek scholars in Hemsterhuys, Wesseling, 
Valckenaer, Ruhnken, and Wyttenbach.t 

It was in Germany, however, that the spirit of his work was 
most fully appreciated. In Germany, as we have seen, the ac- 
tivity with which classical learning had begun to spread in the 
early days of the revival had been checked by the Reformation. 
With the exception of Gruter,t who edited several Latin texts, but 
is best known by his collection of Latin inscriptions, and Scioppius, 
nicknamed Canis grammaticus, who surpassed all his brethren in 
the art of scurrilous controversy, there had been no scholar of 
note in Germany since Camerarius, who died in 1574. But now 
Germany was to become, in her turn, what she remains to this 
day, the leader of classical learning. The earliest names who con- 
tributed to this result are Gesner, born about thirty years after 
Bentley, Ernesti, and Heyne; but they belong rather to the 
Dutch-Latin school of the seventeenth century than to that of 
Bentley. Nor can the Greek scholars, Reiske and Brunck, be 
fairly claimed as his disciples. It is rather with F. A. Wolf, who 
wrote a memoir of him, that his influence in Germany may be said 
to have really begun. It was Wolf’s celebrated Prolegomena to 

* Professor Jebb points out that, though Bentley was probably an equal master of 
Latin and Greek, his most brilliant achievements were in Greek, for the reason that 


Latin studies were more advanced than Greek, and there was consequently less to be 
achieved, 


t+ Wesseling and Ruhnken were Germans, Wyttenbach a Swiss, but the two latter 
were professors at Leyden, and Wesseling at Utrecht. 
t Born at Antwerp, but professor at Heidelberg from 1592 to 1622. 
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Homer, published in 1794, which, combined with the labours of 
Winckelmann and the eager sympathies of men like Lessing and 
Goethe, gave so great an impulse to Greek philology in Germany. 
His immediate successors were Hermann, Lobeck, and Bekker in 
the field of textual criticism, Boeckh and K. O. Miller in that of 
general antiquity. Niebuhr’s Roman History, of which the first 
volume was published in 1811, gave a like stimulus to the study 
of Roman antiquity. There arose a Lachmann, a Ritschl, a 
Mommsen. But I have now come to names, at the mention of 
which I can only, like the German professors in the case of 
Turnebus, raise my cap in token of reverence. They are too high 
for my criticism. I will rather speak of their general than of 
their individual work, that is to say, of the advance which, 
through their agency, classical learning has made during the last 
fifty years. 

In the first place, there has been a great improvement in 
the study of manuscripts. As Mr. Pattison says in his Life of 
C'asaubon, the old method of dealing with manuscripts was to 
select that reading, in whatever manuscript it was found, which 
seemed to suit the sense best. Gradually the idea dawned that 
the true reading was partly a question of evidence, and so the 
practice arose of selecting that reading which was found in the 
majority of manuscripts without any account being taken of their 
relative value. Bentley, as has been seen, first introduced a 
reasonable method into textual criticism, pointing out that there 
was another criterion besides manuscript authority, namely, “‘ the 
mould of the writer’s expression and the stamp of his style,” and 
that only when the critic had applied this criterion as well as the 
other to a reading, should he dare to pronounce a verdict. But, 
as Professor Jebb points out, Bentley, by paying too great regard 
to this new criterion, often arrived at what the writer ought to 
or might have written, rather than what he actually did write. 
The new school of textual criticism shows far greater respect for 
the evidence of manuscripts, and, by submitting that evidence to 
reasonable tests, it has greatly increased its importance. A new 
study, in fact, has arisen, that of estimating the weight of evidence 
to be attached to any given manuscript by reason of its date and 
its provenance ; and this new study is, in Germany, called by a new 
name—diplomatik. 

Another study which, indeed, began with Gruter’s collection of 
Latin inscriptions, published in 1602, but which has only risen 
into importance within the last sixty years, is that of inscrip- 
tions. The Corpus inscriptionum Grecarum begun by Boeckh, 
the Corpus inscriptionum Atticarum, still in progress of publication, 
and the Corpus inscriptionum Latinarum, due to the conception of 
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Ritschl, and now being carried on by Mommsen, Hubner, Henzen, . 
and others, are splendid monuments of German research and 
industry. Thanks to them, the material for the study of Greek 
and Latin antiquity has been enormously increased, and much 
light has been thrown on the earlier stages and the dialects of 
the two languages. 

A third study, which is fast obtaining recognition in this 
country, is that of classical archeology. Its history, which 
begins with Winckelmann, has already been sketched in the 
pages of this Review, by Mr. Newton.* I will only here point out 
that while the term classical archeology should, in accordance 
with its derivation, mean the study of classical antiquities, it is 
tacitly confined by Mr. Newton to that branch of the subject for 
which the term was first coined, namely Greek art, and this, at 
present, is the general acceptation of the term. Possibly the 
votaries of this new and fascinating study are given somewhat to 
over-rate its importance—there is no man, who has a real enthu- 
siasm for his special pursuit, who does not over-rate it—but its 
importance is none the less beyond controversy. Greek art is 
nothing less than the outward manifestation of Greek life and 
Greek thought ; a man who has thoroughly studied the Parthenon, 
has no slight knowledge of the leading state of Greece at the 
most momentous epoch of her history. Greek sculpture plays a 
far more important part in the history of Greece, than painting 
does in the history of medieval Italy; and is it possible to 
understand medieval Italy without some knowledge of the works 
of her great painters ? 

Closely connected with classical archeology are topography and 
numismatics, both of which have justly acquired considerable 
importance during this century. Amid the dark mists of early 
Roman history, almost the only source from which a ray of light 
is to be obtained is the topography of Rome. Here, again, the 
Germans—Bunsen, Becker, and, at the present day, Jordan—have 
done great service, while the Italians—Fea, Nibby, Piale, and Canina 
in the early part of the century, and now Lanciani—have been but 
little behind them. The scientific study of ancient coins may be 
said to have begun with Eckhel’s great work, Doctrina numorum 
veterum, published in the last decade of the last century. Boeckh, 
also, laboured in this field ; and, in 1860, Mommsen published his 
History of the Roman Coinage. 

It may be noted here, that all these studies—the study of manu- 
scripts, the study of inscriptions, archeology, numismatics, topo- 
graphy—have this one feature in common, that they all add to 


* National Review, May 1883, “On the Study of Classical Archeology.” By C. T. 
Newton, C.B. 
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what, borrowing a French term, may be called the “ documents” 
of antiquity ; they all deal with first-hand evidence. Thus they all 
point to this important fact, that the true key-note of the change 
which has come over classical studies is the introduction of the 
scientific spirit; and of the reverence for facts, the patient accu- 
mulation of evidence, the cautious testing of each step which that 
spirit implies. 

Another classical study, which is the growth of the present 
century, is comparative philology. The father of this science is 
Franz Bopp. His first work was published in 1816, his Com- 
parative Grammar from 1833 to 1852. He was followed by Pott, 
Grimm, Burnouf, the great Persian scholar, Schleicher, Benfey, 
Georg Curtius, and Leo Meyer. 

In ancient history, also, there has been continuous progress. 
Niebuhr has been succeeded by Arnold, whose account of the war 
with Hannibal is one of the masterpieces of our literature; by 
Schwegler, who, dying at the age of thirty-seven, left, like Arnold, 
an unfinished work on Roman history, which is a model of re- 
search and sound judgment; and, lastly, by Mommsen, whose 
labours, not only in history, but in nearly every department of 
Latin learning, have raised him to a height which is beyond 
mere praise. Then in Greek history we have Thirlwall, Grote, 
and Curtius, who, from their different points of view, have each 
written a work which will not easily be superseded. 

Thus, in history, at any rate, our English scholars, inspired 
by the memory of their great predecessor, Gibbon, have held 
their own. In the field, too, of textual criticism and commentary, 
they are making their way to the front. Mr. Munro’s Lucretius 
is spoken of with reverence even in Germany. Professor Mayor’s 
Juvenal shows a range of reading equal to that of Bentley or 
Casaubon ; Professor Jebb unites to the taste, the literary spirit, 
the feeling for style of the school of Porson, the solid learning 
and the scientific accuracy of modern Germany. Oxford, too, 
has worthy representatives in Conington, Bywater, and Nettle- 
ship. The newer departments of classical learning have not yet 
been domiciled among us long enough to have produced any great 
names. But there is ample evidence that they have taken a firm 
foot-hold. Some good text-books have been produced; and com- 
parative philology and classical archeology, the latter embracing 
ancient art, religion, and social life, numismatics, inscriptions, 
and topography, have been introduced into the Classical Tripos 
at Cambridge. 

This sketch which I have attempted of the past history of 
classical learning has been necessarily brief, and imperfect ; 
-but it is sufficient, I hope, to show that the change in the 
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method of classical learning which has been taking place in 
Germany during the last fifty years, and which is now rapidly 
permeating English scholarship, is, on the whole, one to be wel- 
comed. For, does it not, at any rate, show us that the teaching of 
those scholars has been most fruitful and most abiding, who, to 
whatever department of classical study they may have especially 
devoted themselves, founded their studies upon the broadest basis? — 
Take Erasmus, Scaliger, and Bentley, the three greatest of them, and 
the three who have left the most indelible mark upon the history 
of scholarship, and we find that they have two noteworthy charac- 
teristics in common. First, the wide range of their reading. They 
had no finical notions about an author being classical or not. 
Their aim was to study the literatures of ancient Greece and 
Rome, not merely as models of form, but as an index to the 
thought and civilisation of those two mighty nations. Secondly, 
they did not look at antiquity in the spirit of a pedant, as if 
it were the only thing worth studying, the only thing which for 
them bad any existence. They did not forget the present in the 
past; like all really great men, they were fully alive to what was 
going on around them. For, be it remembered, there is no “ great 
gulf fixed’ between the ancient and the modern world. Modern 
civilisation, indeed, may be said to have risen rather upon the 
ashes of ancient civilisation than to be a direct development of it; 
but still, at every point of its onward march, it shows traces of the 
influence which that civilisation has exercised upon it. Even 
Christianity, that great feature which differentiates the modern 
from the ancient world, has utilized much of the thought and 
polity of pagan Greece and Rome, the philosophy of Greece, the 
law and forms of government of Rome. 

Greece, therefore, and Rome have much to teach us. How can 
we fathom the deep mysterious influence of Rome on our western 
world, unless we have some knowledge of the causes which con- 
tributed to that influence ? How instructive are the many parallels 
between ancient and modern societies, between the republics of 
Greece and the republics of Italy, between federal Achaia and 
federal Switzerland or America, between conservative Rome and 
conservative England. To England, as to Rome, may the proud 
lines of the poet be addressed : T'u regere imperio populos, Romane, 
memento. To England, as to Rome, may Pliny’s words come as a 
warning: Latifundia perdidere Italiam. 

Archeology, too, is something more than a help to the due 
understanding of Greek civilisation. Sculpture was the art par 
excellence of Greece, and Greece is the mother of art, the mistress . 
at whose feet artists of all countries to this day sit. A knowledge, . 
therefore, of archeology should mear a knowledge of the laws and. 
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principles which are common to all art, and should thus furnish 
the strongest corrective against what has in this Review been well 
ealled ‘‘ Jacobinism in Art,” namely, the theory that art is subject 
to no laws, is guided by no principles. 

But, it may be said, in promoting breadth of culture, shall we 
not sacrifice thoroughness and precision? If, indeed, it were pro- 
posed that a man should study all these things at first hand, the 
objection would be a valid one. In his endeavour to grasp all, he 
would make himself master of none. But there is a vast difference 
between study at first hand and study at second hand. The man 
who studies at first hand aspires to add to knowledge; the man 
who studies at second hand merely wishes to become acquainted 
with what is already known. To make even an infinitesimal addi- 
tion to knowledge requires years of patient study and observation ; 
a large amount of already existing knowledge may be acquired in 
a few months. I would say, then, to students—and be it remem- 
bered that it is to real students, to those who are studying that 
they may one day teach, and not to school-boys who are educating 
themselves for practical life, that I say it—‘*‘ Let the field of know- 
ledge to which you purpose to devote your life’s work, in which you . 
intend to labour as it were on the bare rock, unhampered by any 
overgrowth of authority and tradition—let this field be as small 
as you like; on the other hand, let the area of knowledge in 
which you are content to accept the labours of others be as wide as 
possible ; let it embrace not only knowledge which is absolutely 
cognate to your own subject, but every kind of knowledge which in 
the remotest degree bears upon it.” For the more minute is the 
sub-division of labour, the greater is the possibility of extending 
one’s range of second-hand knowledge; the more departments 
of study there are, the more thoroughly will the work in each 
department be done, the more readily will men find work, which 
they have not time to do themselves, done for them. 

There is, then, I think, no reason to suppose that the extension 
of the field of classical learning will necessarily entail a want of 
thoroughness. One word of warning, however, may be not amiss. 
It is this—that the basis of all these new departments of classical 
learning is a sound knowledge of Greek and Latin. It need not be 
the knowledge of a finished scholar, of a Munro or a Jebb, the know- 
ledge which a man requires for the work of textual criticism; but a. 
good, sound, working knowledge it must be, comprising the power 
of reading Greek and Latin with ease and accuracy, and a tolerable 
familiarity with at least the high-roads of Greek and Latin litera- 
ture. The man who, with less than this, takes up one of the new 
subjects as his special study, may make shift to do without it, but 
he will be like a man going into battle with his sword blunted. 
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And if the literatures of Greece and Rome must be the basis of 
all classical study, it is of the highest importance that the sources 
from which our knowledge of these literatures is derived should be 
as pure and as accessible as possible. Let us, then, encourage by 
all possible means those who have the power as well as the 
inclination to tread the higher paths of scholarship; let us 
encourage them not only to cultivate that wide reading without 
which commentary and illustration are impossible, but to add to it 
that absolute familiarity with the language, that delicate percep- 
tion of its lights and shades, which, in the case of a dead language, 
can only be attained by assiduous practice in composition, and 
without which the ascent cannot be made from commentary to 
textual criticism. Few, however, have at once the ability, the 
courage, and the patience to make this last ascent. It is easy 
enough to play with emendations, but to do real work as a purifier 
of texts requires a rare combination of many special gifts. 

One word in conclusion. It will be seen that I have not entered 
into the question as to whether classical learning is, or is not, 
beneficial to the world. In spite of the attacks which are every 
now and then directed against the folly of occupying our- 
selves with dead civilisations, with petty towns like Athens, 
paltry battles like Marathon, the question is not worth serious 
discussion. Classical learning can afford to smile at these Lilli- 
putian onslaughts, and pass on her way unmoved. She will in 
the future, no doubt, number fewer dilettanti among her votaries, 
but she will have more serious students. Hitherto her develop- 
ment has been one of continuous progress, and there is no pro- 
bability of this development being checked. And in proportion as 
the spirit in which the whole study is conceived becomes wider, 
and the spirit with which the work in each department is carried 


out becomes more scientific, so will the progress be greater. 
There should be no jealousy between so-called scholars and so- 


called men of science. Let the scholar remember that he, too, is a 
man of science if he studies in a scientific spirit; let the man of 
science remember that he, too, is a scholar, for he studies in the 
greatest of all schools—the school of Nature. And Jet them both 
remember that when England for a short space reigned supreme in 
classical learning, she was also supreme in science ; that the days 
of Bentley were the days of Newton; that Bentley did not disdain 
to become Newton’s disciple; and that it was partly owing to 
Bentley that we had a second edition of Newton’s Principia. 


Artruur TILLEY. 
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TO KING HUMBERT OF ITALY. 


O nosiE Prince! whose heritage was won 

"Mid rocks and Alpine snows in other days— 

A rugged cradle, where from sire to son 

Thy hardy race first learnt their simple ways— 
A people’s acclamation made thee heir 

Of all that lies within th’ historic bound 

Of gracious Italy—her cities fair, 

Her hoary monuments, her hallowed ground ; 
Sad Venice, glorious Florence, Capri’s isle, 
Rome’s crumbling walls, and Naples’ fatal smile. 


And thou hast shown thee worthy of thy place, 


Because alone thou didst not fear to die ; 

But mindful of thy birth and royal race, 

Where Death’s envenom’d shafts did thickest fly, 
Thou like a king didst seek him in his lair, 

The King of Terrors. Wherefore on that day 

His darts were quenched ; for they, who greatly dare, 
With death and pestilence unharmed may play. 

O noble Prince! well hast thou done thy part, 

And won a people’s trust, a people’s heart. 


Henry HERBERT. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL CRISIS IN FRANCE. 


Wurst English statesmen have been directing their attention to 
the manner in which it may be possible to improve the dwellings 
and relieve the sufferings of the London poor, the French Govern- 
ment has had under consideration how to remedy the present 
industrial crisis. The happiness and prosperity which social 
Reformers assure us are the concomitants of a Republic, appear in 
France to have been supplanted by misery and distress. But 
now that the Republican budget of reforms is exhausted, now 
that the wealth of the clergy is confiscated, now that peasant 
proprietorship and universal suffrage are established and the rights 
of property discarded, we are calmly told that for the nation to 
flourish and commerce to thrive, it is necessary to re-model the 
whole organization of society. It has been reserved for a Repub- 
lican Government to discover that over-production is the inevitable 
result of modern machinery and modern inventions. It is impos- 
sible, says M. Manet, in a speech to the French Chamber on 
January 29th, with the means at the disposal of industry at the 
present day, for the working-classes to be employed in time of 
peace without glutting the market ; the remedy, he goes on to hint, 
being war and foreign adventure. With such sentiments as these, 
entertained certainly by one half of the legislative assembly of the 
greatest European Republic, and listened to attentively by the 
other, it should be a matter of congratulation to those people who 
are fortunate enough to live in a sound and healthy Monarchy. 
The well-being of the greater number to the detriment of the few 
may be a plausible argument in theory; but when capital is thereby 
destroyed or frightened away, and labour alone remains, it is not ~ 
difficult to foretell what the result will be. 

In the present crisis the employer is as much affected as the 
employed, though for the time being he may be able to avoid such 
bitter want and acute suffering as is theirs. But if things go on as 
they have been going on for the last year or eighteen months, there 
will be many an old-established house which will shortly find itself 
face to face with bankruptcy. 


It is not one branch of industry in particular which is stagnant ; 
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it is almost all. In the building trade there are at the present 
moment, it is calculated, 50,000 men out of work, and if those be 
added who are without fixed employment from one day to another, 
M. Ferry agrees that the estimate of 80,000 would not be exagge- 
rated. The next class of men who are most affected are the 
upholsterers and cabinet-makers ;* the large orders for expensive 
furniture and costly fittings, upon which enormous profits were 
easily made, and which a few years ago showered in, has completely 
stopped. People now who are obliged to buy furniture, buy it of 
the simplest and cheapest description, whilst re-furnishing for the 
sake of caprice or fashion, formerly so prevalent with the French, 
has, in these times of general embarrassment, been abandoned. 
The result is that houses of long standing have dismissed half their 
men, and curtailed their expenditure to the utmost; whilst large 
new shops, started in a time of prosperity, have been forced to put 
up their shutters and turn their workmen, recruited previously 
from all parts of France, into the streets, with no hope of employ- 
ment elsewhere: a state of affairs which, even if it does not get 
worse, is declared by the best authorities as likely to continue for a 
long time to.come. When home luxury is necessarily so neglected, 
it cannot be a matter of wonder, even with such lovers of show as 
the French, if expenditure on out-door display has likewise been 
restricted. A short time ago one of the principal Paris coach- 
makers declared that where, under the Empire, he received three 
orders, now he only received one, and moreover that the country 
and export trade was almost annihilated, not so much by foreign 
protective duties as by the cost of transport. The carriage of a 
landau from Paris to Marseilles, a distance of about 540 miles, 
costs over £11, whilst for a similar distance in England the cost 
would not bea third. The silversmiths and bronze manufacturers 
also complain of such rates, but to them they are not so much the 
cause of depression and obstruction to foreign competition as the 
high wages of the workmen, which amount to 80 per cent. in 
the cost price of bronze and silver articles. But though reduced 
rents and bad dividends may compel many persons to curtail their 
outlay, fashion has its victims in more than one branch of Parisian 
industry. The taste of to-day, which has reverted from the florid 
to the simple, has dealt some of the trading classes occupied with 
the most essentially French industries a heavy and almost fatal 
blow. Foremost amongst the number are the lace and trimming 
manufacturers, the artificial-flower makers, and the stained-paper 
merchants. The business of these men seems almost to belong to 
the past, and there are no artificial means by which it can be 


* Since this paper was written there has been a slight improvement in their 
trade, 
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possibly regenerated. But fashion is not to be blamed for the 
enormous decrease in the boot trade, a decrease all the more 
astonishing when we consider that boots and shoes are amongst the 
necessaries of life. The explanation, however, is to be found in the 
diminished demand from foreign markets. To take an instance 
from ourselves; there was a time, which we all remember, when 
French boots or boots so-called, were worn in England by all who 
could afford them. Now, we have learned the art of combining 
the finish and elegance of the French with our own solid workman- 
ship and lasting materials, so that the home article is preferred to 
the foreign. Fancy buttons, which used to be sent from Paris to 
every country in Europe, find no sale in proportion with the 
supply. Italy, for instance, which used to buy them systematically 
from the French, now altogether manufactures them for herself. 
It is not necessary to dwell at length upon all the other trades 
which struggle painfully on; it will be sufficient to mention the 
distress of the clock-makers, jewellers, piano-manufacturers, cloth 
dealers, dyers and cleaners, wine merchants, fancy turners, and 
carpenters, in order to give an idea of the commercial crisis at 
present in France. Without fearing the commercial collapse of the 
nation, as the French with their habits of luxury and display are 
inclined to do, as soon as a period of depression sets in; without 
going so far as to declare, like some pessimist journals, that French 
industry is on the decline, that the over-crowded capital is unable 
to provide food for its poorer inhabitants, and that the germs of 
civil war are fast settling down, it cannot be denied that the present 
situation is more than transitory, and, to say the least of it, 
extremely critical. 

After this short statement as to the condition of French, or 
more correctly of Paris trade, the next step is to seek and examine 
the causes to which such condition is due. In doing this I 
would propose first to examine the causes to which the general 
depression is attributable, and secondly, those causes to which 
stagnation in a particular branch of industry may be set 
down. In a country which for the last century has been experi- 
menting with different forms of Government, it may be as well 
to begin by seeing what is the effect of the Government for the time 
being, on the body of the nation. The Republic which was esta- 
blished in 1870, has already lasted longer than its authors could 
well have expected. It has several times been severely shaken; it 
has been compelled to make concessions to irreligion and Socialism, 
which have had the effect of terrifying moderate men, without 
satisfying the turbulent. It has banished the religious orders and 
recalled the Communists. It has assailed the magistrature and 
wronged the police. But it has never been popular, it has never 
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been strong. It has never inspired that confidence which brings 
prosperity to a nation. France, under the Republic, has been 
looked upon like a rich man who can for a time afford to be reck- 
less without seriously endangering his fortune. If for a short 
period there was a fitful burst of prosperity, it was only to be 
followed by deeper depression than before. Enterprise under the 
Republic has never enjoyed the feeling of security which confidence 
in the heads of a state inspires. It can at the most, for a time, 
have been said to be the result of a forced and unhealthy growth. 
Men with capital have steadfastly refrained from risking it ; whilst 
men without property of any kind stimulated for a while a system 
of speculation all the more reckless because they had nothing to 
lose and everything to gain. Paris thus became the centre of 
a gigantic system of gambling, which radiated even to the provinces. 
There was a society living upon credit, a society dependent upon 
stock-exchange differences ; those men who were fortunate strewing 
their differences broadcast, those men who were unfortunate 
arranging to carry them over till the next month. A fever of 
speculation contaminated all classes. The man who had retired 
on an income of £500, dreamed of conjuring it in a few weeks into 
£5,000. Men with the appearance, but without the foundation of 
wealth, crowded the fashionable race-courses, theatres, and restau- 
rants. Their orders filled the books of the principal tradespeople. 
The impetus thus given for a few months to commerce was enor- 
mous. The shopkeepers were scarcely able to undertake all the 
orders they received. Their heads were turned. They raised their 
prices to fictitious heights—which none would pay but customers 
living upon credit and gambling—they extended their business ; 
they enlisted every available workman whether French or foreign ; 
when suddenly came the panic on the Stock Exchange. The 
decrease in trade was as rapid as the increase. Bad debts took the 
place of enormous profits. The fever of speculation had terminated 
in the prostration of industry. But before it had time to recover 
from the effects of the blow, it received another all the more severe 
because coming from the Government. 

The time for converting the 5 per cent. Rentes could by no possi- 
bility have been more ill-chosen. The Government may have been 
in difficulties; the sum it realized by such a proceeding may have 
been of great assistance ; but by withdrawing 10 per cent. from the 
fund-holder it destroyed whatever confidence he might still possess, 
and caused him to be even more circumspect in his investments 
than before. Upon the securities of the land it was an attack, and 
against capital it was a menace, to which the reply was given in 
the Stock Exchange quotations on the following morning. It was 
an open act of hostility to the fund-holders, and an infringement 
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upon the rights of the moneyed classes. It destroyed the last 
remnants of belief in the inviolability of personal property. What- 
ever may be urged as to the right of a Government to redeem its 
debt, and to lower the rate of interest at which it borrows, no one can 
deny that, in order to effect this with the least amount of loss to 
the general public, it is necessary to select a favourable time, and 
to employ measures of the greatest precaution. But at atime when 
money was being put into Government Rentes, which were con- 
sidered the almost only safe home investment, at a time when those 
Rentes were at 15 or 16 per cent. above par, the selection of such a 
time for a conversion was the height of folly and mistaken national 
economy. ‘This act of the Legislature, which had, as a first result, 
the seclusion of capital, deprived Parisian industry of its last 
chance of utilizing some portion, at all events, of the unemployed 
labour. 

However just our denunciations may be of social demonstrations, 
they have at least a fair pretext when tens of thousands of our 
fellow-creatures are dying of hunger. It may have been a mistake 
upon their part, as it undoubtedly was, to leave their country towns 
and villages; but the fault does not rest with them, it rests with 
the centralizing force of Paris. Every little provincial merchant 
dreams of establishing himself in the capital, or, at all events, of 
retiring there as soon as he has earned enough to live upon. 
Thither the peasant directs his steps with the conviction that he is 
about to make his fortune. The attraction of the great city is irre- 
sistible. Paris, for the French, is the centre of all commerce, 
enterprise, art, literature, and life. Conducive as this may be to 
the prosperity of the capital, it cannot be conducive to the welfare 
of the country at large. If the vast amount of unemployed labour 
in Paris could only be distributed over the country, not only would 
the distress of the working classes be relieved, but prosperity also 
would be restored to certain industries in the provinces languish- 
ing for want of labour, or compelled to obtain it from foreign . 
parts. The misfortune is that the Paris artizans and labourers 
will not move, und, as public and private charity is easily aroused, 
they are the more inclined to remain stationary. One of the prin- 
cipal reasons for this is, no doubt, the rate of wages, which is 
higher—provided there be regular work forthcoming—than could 
be obtained elsewhere. A needle-woman, for instance, who in all 
countries is badly paid, will earn in Paris from 2 fr. 50 c. to 3 fr. a 
day, and her food; whilst in the south of France she would only 
earn about 2 fr. a day, and have to feed herself. But this very 
elevation in the rate of wages is one of the causes to which the 
commercial depression is to be traced. It has opened the door to 
foreign competition ; and there are many contractors who, after 
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paying duty and transport, find that they can get supplied cheaper 
from foreign countries than they can manufacture at home. It is 
evident that the first to suffer from this are the working classes ; 
yet they will not consent to any reduction of wages, and refuse to 
see that it would be more to their interest to earn £2 a week 
throughout the whole year than to earn £2 10s. and be out of 
employment during six months. A time of distress is an ill-chosen 
time to speak of a reduction in the rate of wages; but in a country 
where they are generally high, and in the face of successful com- 
petition, it is a question to be taken into consideration. 

In the foregoing remarks I have endeavoured to point out some 
of the causes to which the depression of trade in general may be 
attributed. It now remains to consider the causes affecting so un- 
favourably those branches of industry, such as the building, the 
upholstery, and wine trades, which, from their importance, claim 
our special attention. Though existing, to a certain extent, in 
other parts of France, the depression in the building trade is prin- 
cipally confined to Paris. The number of wealthy foreigners who 
began about seven years ago to choose Paris for their residence, 
the extraordinary immigration from the provinces, which raised 
the number of inhabitants in the capital some fifty or sixty thou- 
sand yearly, gave a stimulus to house-building which has inevitably 
resulted in the supply exceeding the demand. Houses built on the 
English system, of which ten years ago Paris had so few, are to be 
met with now in all parts. Mansions laid out in flats, varying in 
price from £200 to £1,000 a year, have sprung up in every quarter. 
The broad plain stretching from the Pare Monceau to the fortifica- 
tions, and from the Are de Triomphe to the Batignolles, which some 
ten years ago was cultivated by the market-gardeners, or occupied 
in certain parts by dwellings for the poorer classes, is now built over 
entirely with superb residences, which, in very many cases, are still 
waiting for occupants. The mistake has been made of construct- 
ing for the rich only. Whilst those modest dwellings have been 
pulled down which were suited for the poor, and also, in some 
cases, for people of limited means, nothing bas been built to supply 
their place. The Boulevard St. Germain, which has cut through 
and greatly demolished an old part of Paris, where apartments 
could be found at comparatively moderate prices, offers scarcely 
anything for a person to live in who has not £500 a year. The 
result is that, though there are streets and streets of unoccupied 
houses, the middle classes experience the greatest difficulty in find- 
ing suitable accommodation. To provide a remedy for this state 
of things seems extremely difficult. The owner of mansions divided 
into extensive costly flats is unable, even by breaking them up into 
little apartments, to bring them within the reach of small incomes, 
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owing to the value of the ground upon which they stand, as well as 
the capital that has been expended on decoration and handsome 
construction. To erect dwellings which could be let out for any- 
thing like the required rental has become, from the want of avail- 
able cheap land, almost impossible. If such a scheme were to find 
anyone willing to undertake it, which at the present moment is 
not likely, it would be necessary, as some people have already 
proposed, to go beyond the fortifications. 

Meanwhile the depression, if possible, is becoming heavier and 
heavier. The number of labourers out of work goes on steadily 
increasing. Their suffering finds utterance in popular manifesta- 
tions, and in default of employment they cry out for bread. Eco- 
nomical laws are here of no avail; here are men who are willing 
to work, but unable to find work ; they suffer from no fault of their 
own, and they ask for assistance. Unfortunately the situation 
affords an opening for self-seeking politicians, who trade upon it 
to their own advantage and to the danger of society, without bring- 
ing relief to the sufferers. 

That a commercial crisis should seriously affect the French 
upholsterer seems almost incredible. Yet so it is. Partaking of 
the pure and exquisite taste with which nature has endowed the 
French generally, he has raised his trade to the level of an art, 
which has flourished to perfection exclusively in his country. His 
work has been deemed worthy to bear the name of the period in 
which it was executed. It seemed as if he were for ever placed 
beyond the circle of competition. To what, then, is to be ascribed 
his fall? Beyond everything to the growing desire or necessity on 
the part of almost everyone to diminish their expenditure. The 
persons who formerly employed some fashionable and expensive 
upholsterer now go to the stores, which in France, more than in 
England, seem to be gradually absorbing the smaller houses. The 
Louvre and Bon Marché, which began by being little more than 
drapers’ shops, now supply—provisions excepted—all the require- 
ments of modern life. By executing their orders for cash payments 
they have no bad debts. Through continually turning over their 
capital, they can afford to be content with very small profits, and 
can thus undersell all competitors. Everything that leaves these 
houses is of the first quality, and, as in the case of upholstery, the 
best and most experienced workmen are engaged to study and 
execute designs. For this, truly, French labour may be employed ; 
but then comes that part of an upholsterer’s trade which it pays 
these stores, owing to their extensive custom, to get from abroad. 
This part consists in all articles made of wood, such as tables, 
side-boards, the framework of chairs, beds, &c. Hangings, carpets, 
curtains, and all stuffs belong to their regular stock, and are pur- 
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chased by people who even employ an upholsterer to fit up their 
houses. There is left for him, however, as little as possible to do. 
He has so speculated upon his monopoly in palmy days, he has 
been so exorbitant in his charges, that he has completely worn out 
the patience of the public. Though the stores may employ foreign 
material, and perhaps sometimes foreign labour, the stores work 
cheaper. It is in vain to invoke patriotism and the encouragement 
of native commerce; the public is infallibly attracted wherever 
the prices are lowest. 

But if the builders and upholsterers are in some respects respon- 
sible for their misfortunes, the falling off in the French wine trade 
is solely due to the work of nature. It is declared that more than 
a third of the vineyards throughout France have, within the last 
few years, been destroyed by the phylloxera. M. Lalande asserted 
in the French Chamber that, after a careful investigation of the 
statistical reports, he had come to the conclusion that from the 
destruction of vineyards the country had sustained, without exagge- 
ration, a loss nearly equivalent to the war indemnity—a loss of 
about five milliards. Even admitting that this estimate is above 
the mark, there is not the slightest doubt that the damage caused 
by this pestiferous insect is simply enormous. So much so, that 
in the absence of any other cause, this one alone would have been 
sufficient to considerably affect the state of commerce in France. 
According to M. Lalande it has not sufficiently been taken into con- 
sideration in estimating the present industrial crisis. The different 
branches of industry in a country hang together like the links of 
achain. If one of the links is shaken by any external cause the 
rest of the chain experiences the perturbation. But at the present 
time each link, each branch of French industry is in itself dis- 
turbed, and consequently unable to employ the same amount of 
labour as heretofore. 

The condition of the artizans and labourers in Paris is extremely 
variable. I speak only of the steady, industrious, and persevering. 
The Anarchist section I completely leave out of my considerations 
as idle, envious, and miserably led away by political agitators. 
Social and economical studies seek only to point out how to pro- 
cure the well-being of those who are willing to work; whilst the 
drunken, the brawling malcontents and disturbers of the peace 
belong to the departments of education, philanthrcpy, or police. 
Taking, therefore, the case of a hard-working labourer or artizan, 
I have come to the conclusion, in spite of English Radical asser- 
tions to the contrary, that his condition is not so good in France 
as that of his fellows, for example, in Great Britain. It is true 
that in some instances the wages he earns are considerably higher 
than he could get over here, but then, on the other hand, the cost 
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of living in Paris is very much more. To take an example: Bra- 
zilian coffee, which is the ordinary drink of the French working 
‘classes, and as much a necessary as tea is with our own, is taxed to 
an extent which represents 150 per cent. of its ordinary value. 
The Republican Government in 1871, it is to be supposed for the 
indirect benefit in some mysterious way of the poorer classes, and 
out of an excess of ‘‘ fraternité,” raised the duty from 50 frs. to 
156 frs. per 100 kilos. Again, petroleum is taxed at 300 per cent. 
of its intrinsic value ; so that for what the working man might get. 
for about three half-pence he has to pay something like sixpence. 
These are but two instances out of a hundred taxes upon necessaries, 
which are as onerous and oppressive as the taxes connected with 
his dwelling. ‘Taxation is, indeed, in all respects higher than in 
England; nor is its incidence so regulated that by the partial omis- 
sion of the necessaries of life the poor man is comparatively 
exempt, whilst the wealthy bear the greater portion of the burden. 
If we consider next the size, healthiness, and cost of his room 
or rooms, we shall find that whilst the better-class working man 
is housed, perhaps, on the whole not so well, so comfortably, or so 
cheaply as his position would allow him to be in London, Paris 
has slums and dens almost as bad as anything in the East End. 
They may not present the same aspect of filth and squalor, which 
are rendered more striking by our damp and foggy climate in the 
metropolis—for a clear sky and bright sun form a background in 
which rags may almost appear picturesque, as for instance in 
Naples—but the poverty, want, and misery are none the less exis- 
tent. The visitor to Paris who confines his walks to the Boulevards, 
the Champs Elysées, and the Rue de Rivoli, who looks upon it as a 
huge city devoted to pleasure, and who admires the brilliant dis- 
play of luxury and wealth, can possess no idea of the narrow streets 
and dark, dingy houses which form the habitations of the poor. 
Home, it is true, does not assume with the Frenchman the same 
importance as it does with us; for him the quiet enjoyment of the 
fireside is unknown or inappreciable; it is distraction and amuse- 
ment that he requires, and these are best found out of doors. It 
should not be made a matter of reproach to him; it is a desire 
that is implanted in his nature, the result of climate and national 
surroundings. But that it is a misfortune is more than probable. 
Instead of investing the little sums which, if sober and industrious, 
he can as a rule easily economize out of his week’s wages, in the 
Caisse d’Epargne, which corresponds to our English Savings 
Bank, instead even of laying out his economies on home comforts, 
or the better bringing up of his children, he starts off, as soon as 
his evening is free and he has a few francs in his pocket, to spend 
them in vulgar enjoyment, if not in dissipation. lt may, indeed, 
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be put to his credit if after receiving his week’s wages he takes his 
wife and children with him to share in a Sunday’s dinner or excur- 
sion, the cost of which would startle an Englishman even of the 
middle classes. With us it is comparatively rare to see work- 
ing men at theatres or music-halls ; but in France there are theatres, 
music-halls, and dancing-rooms which are entirely dependent upon 
their support. The Frenchman of every class lives, as he calls it, 
to enjoy life. His one idea is pleasure ; and if he works it is only 
in order to have money to procure it. There is no thought of putting 
by for a rainy day. There is no provision for old age or sickness. 
Their existence is from day to day, and their philosophy may be 
summed up in the reckless words “a short life but a merry one.” 
The French, as a rule, have a horror of work ; the ideas of parsi- 
mony, of steady industry, or a quiet, thrifty home are foreign to 
their nature. Whatever is accomplished in France, whether by a 
merchant, a speculator, an artist or an artizan, is the result of 
sharp, quick intelligence. Plodding application and steady perse- 
verance are qualities to them unknown. Ata crisis like the present 
it is easy to imagine what the social condition must be amongst an 
industrial population of such temperament, of such talents, and of 
such proclivities. With no little stock of money to draw upon, 
with no resources whatever to help them through the prevailing 
bad times, they murmur with some justice that they are willing to 
work if they could only find employers. They forget, however, that 
they are to a certain extent the originators of their own misfortunes. 
Why did they create, or at all events encourage the creation of, 
those political disturbances which have frightened capital from 
the market? Why did they leave the provinces for the fitful 
attractions of the capital ? Why, by their exorbitant demands, did 
they open the door to foreign competition? In all countries and 
in all trades there are periods of stagnation. But where confidence 
prevails in the solidity of existing institutions, where there is a 
general and permanent feeling of security, trade necessarily 
revives, and commerce resumes its normal course. In -certain 
trades, a man after being employed for several months may find 
himself out of work for several weeks ; but the laws of labour take 
this circumstance into account, and the standard of wages repre- 
sents the amount that would be weekly earned if employment 
were permanent. When the working man has a small reserve 
fund to draw upon, when his requirements are modest, and, as in 
England, limited to home, the diminution of available work is 
accompanied by less discontent and bitterness, and I would almost 
say by less suffering and misery, than in France, where the 
“‘ouvrier”’ has nothing to fall back upon, and is eaten up with a 
craving for the enjoyment of life after his own fallacious concep- 
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tion. But his temperament and his nature are not to be altered : 
it is not possible to change the blood that flows in his veins. He 
is the creature of impulse, he lives only in the present. Meanwhile 
his state is not only critical, but alarming. General tranquillity 
is disturbed by his murmurs, whilst the Government has been 
driven into considering how far they are justified. 

The result of this examination has been such as all practical 
men must have expected it to be. The Government listened with 
condescension to the verbose discourse of perorating deputies; it 
assumed, with true Republican philanthropy, an air of interest 
in the misfortunes and sufferings of its fellow-creatures; but it 
cloaked itself in the economical doctrine that the respective profits 
of land, labour, and capital must follow natural laws, that State 
intervention would be misplaced, and that the inequality between 
demand and supply would duly and satisfactorily right itself. For 
the sake of appearance, it appointed a Commission of forty-four 
members, the majority being Ministerialists, for the further exami- 
nation, and, if possible, subsequent remedy of the industrial crisis. 
The Commission, as if disbelieving the infallibility of Republican 
principles, at once despatched M. Clemenceau to study the insti- 
tutions of monarchical England. These, it may be, have still 
room for improvement; but it must at any rate be satisfactory for 
us to think that France, a country so socially advanced, considers 
that it may learn something for the benefit of its lower classes 
from us. It is a tacit acknowledgment that social prosperity and 
social well-being are not to be obtained by revolution and violence, 
but rather by that general development which is the result of 
civilization and time. 

The alleviation, however, of the present crisis could be to a great 
extent secured by decided action in three distinct quarters. Much 
could be done, first by the Government, secondly by the working 
classes themselves, and thirdly by the builders of houses. It is not 
necessary for the Government by any system of State protection 
to offer a premium to pauperism ; it is not necessary to create the 
very undesirable institution of national workshops; all that is. 
required is to reduce the taxation upon the necessaries of life. If 
in a very simple and practical way it can put the labouring classes 
in a position to procure more food for their money, it will prac- 
tically raise their wages, and at the same time enable these classes 
to accept a reduction which will close the door that has been 
opened to foreign competition. There is no doubt that while the 
rate of wages in France clogs the export trade, it encourages also 
importation. In Italy and Germany, for instance, labour is to be 
had for two-thirds the price. This the French artizan ought to 
take into consideration ; he ought to take into consideration that 
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not only would work be more plentiful if wages were lower, but 
also that it would be more regular. From the reports read in the 
French Chamber the profits on capital are as nearly as possible 
normal ; it is the profits on labour which have done the damage. 
This might still easily be repaired if the Government took a step 
towards the above-mentioned reduction in taxation. For the 
speculators in building-land, what I would suggest would be as 
profitable to them as to the classes it would benefit. Instead of 
erecting mansions for the rich, let them run up, where possible, 
dwellings for the poor. They would not find them hang on their 
hands. The lower population of Paris knows not where nor how to 
house itself. With cheaper food, and lodging at a reasonable rent, 
it would be able to accept that diminution in wages which would 
result in a fresh call for labour and a revival in trade. 

The crisis is at present confined principally to Paris, and as 
such I have exclusively treated it. It is, indeed, probable that if 
things remain in the state they have been during the last 
eighteen months, this crisis will extend over the length and 
breadth of France. Should such an event unfortunately come to 
pass, the aspect of the whole question would entirely change. 
Then would arise considerations of a very different and immeasur- 
ably greater character, into which it is happily not necessary 
at present to enter. France is a country of immense wealth as 
well as immense resource, and it is to be hoped that she will tide 
over this critical period as successfully as she has tided over many 
others. 


W. H. Hume. 
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CORKHOUSE AT HOME. 


I nap long promised myself the pleasure of paying my friend 
Corkhouse a visit at his Country Seat, and at last that agreeable 
duty has been performed. He has often pressed me to shoot his 
partridges, to inspect his pineries, and to behold him, in fact, in 
the character of a country gentleman. I have now seen him 
in that capacity, and I need scarcely say he is as admirable in that 
particular as my previous experience of him has led me to regard him 
in every other. I will not say that he manages his property and 
fills his novel position as one entirely to the manner born. But 
if splendour of material surroundings and lavishness of expen- 
diture can make a man one of the gentlemen of England, no one 
can now withhold that epithet from Corkhouse. 

The morning after my arrival, my host took me round his 
property, which is a pleasant distance from the unpleasant 
town from which Corkhouse draws his princely income. He 
makes no secret of the stroke of genius by which, twenty years 
ago, he laid the foundations of his opulence. He had been good 
enough himself to meet me at the Station, and as we drove through 
the sad and grimy streets of Irontown, swarming with a dirty, 
depressed, and sometimes drunken population, he pointed out 
to me with pride the quarter he had purchased for a song 
a quarter of a century ago, every road of which is now 
worth as much as an aria sung by a popular Prima Donna. 
Out of the “‘unearned increment” of this little nest-egg Cork- 
house defrays the cost of a sumptuous establishment. You 
know I am usually pretty frank with Corkhouse; but I could 
not, while his guest, make any observation upon his disregard of 
the moral teaching of the most advanced Liberal Political Econo- 
mists. Neither was it open to me to observe, at least aloud, that 
I did not see Corkhouse doing much toiling or spinning. It was 
my duty to make myself as agreeable as I could; and a capital 
cook, a cellar, I think, almost unequalled, and thirty brace to one’s 
own gun, put one, you will allow, in a tolerably good humour with 
the person, whoever he may be, who provides you with these excel- 
lent things. Knowing my host’s slight familiarity with Latin, I 
once ventured to murmur aloud, “‘ Fruges terre consumere nati”; but 
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when Corkhouse asked me what I had said, I had not the courage: 
to translate the passage more closely than by observing that the 
consumer, in these days, gets all the fruits and benefits of Free Trade 
and cheap corn. To my surprise, Corkhouse began to hold forth 
upon the poor price he had got for his wheat, and to express the 
fear that, before winter, he should have half-a-dozen more farms 
upon his hands. He did not complain very bitterly, however. Per- 
haps he reflected that the “unearned increment” of his urban 
property would provide him with compensation. 

Several members of the Liberal Party, of great distinction, I 
was assured, had been asked to meet me; but some were shoot- 
- ing grouse, others were inveighing against Lord Salisbury, 
and the rest were waiting upon Mr. Gladstone during his Royal 
Progress through Scotland. The only person, besides Cork- 
house himself, who could be called distinguished, was the 
editor of a well-known and able periodical, whose opinions are 
supposed to be sometimes inspired by my gifted and accomplished 
entertainer. He was too busy, apparently, to devote much of his 
time to us; and the consequence was that Corkhouse and | had 
an opportunity for more than one political conversation, the 
substance of which I propose to compress, and, as on a former 
occasion, send to the National Review. Corkhouse knows the 
contempt which, as a good Whig, I entertain for the intelligence 
of the Conservative Party, and the opinion I hold that they are 
much too wanting in dexterity to turn our divisions to any real 
account. 

‘** Well, Corkhouse,” I began, one evening, ‘‘ what do you think 
of the progress of the Franchise Agitation? I begin to fear it is 
failure.” 

“Failure!” exclaimed Corkhouse, moving suddenly but ele- 
gantly in his chair, ‘‘of course it is a failure. We have got 
hold of the wrong cry, and we have gone the wrong way to work 
to make it succeed.” 

“ How?” said I. ‘‘ Has not Mr. Gladstone gone to Midlothian, Mr. 
Bright to Manchester, Lord Rosebery to Aberdeen, yourself every- 
where? And have not you, one and all, denounced the House of 
Lords for rejecting the Franchise Bill? I thought that was the 
programme agreed upon by the Party when Parliament rose.” 

Corkhouse.—So it was; but it was a very bad programme, as 
our people are now finding out. I—er—do not say that—er—in 
politics one must always be too fastidious as to the weapons one 
fights with. But, hang it all! if you are to say what is not true, 
and yet to be believed, it ought to be something which is} not 
obviously false. 


Sangfroid.—Yes, I see Sir Richard Cross has stigmatized the 
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assertion that the Peers have rejected the Franchise Bill as “a 
deliberate lie.” Do you think the People are of the same 
opinion ? 

Corkhouse.—I fear they are. You see, so many of our fellows 
can be convicted out of their own mouths ; and the whole of Eng- 
land seems to be placarded with quotations from them proving that 
they once denounced as monstrous what they now declare to be 
indispensable. 

Sangfroid.—What would you recommend, then ? 

Corkhouse.—You ask that question rather late in the day. But 
I agree with Labouchere. We must either go in for the abolition 
of the House of Lords, or the agitation is useless. 

Sangfroid.—But do you think that such an agitation would be 
successful ? 

Corkhouse.—Not in abolishing the House of Lords. Who wants 
to abolish it? Make yourself quite easy on that point. 

Sangfroid.—Oh, don’t mind me. I don’t care a straw if it is 
abolished to-morrow. 

Corkhouse.—But there are others who would. 

Sangfroid.—Hartington, I suppose, and Granville, and Selborne, 
and a Duke or two that could be named ? 

Corkhouse.—Yes, and a good many others who are not Dukes, 
nor Peers, but hope to be, some day. That is not the question. 
An agitation for the Abolition of the House of Lords would not 
abolish it ; but it would put heart into the Radical section of our 
Party, and it would frighten the Lords so completely that they 
would pass the Franchise Bill in October. 

Sangfroid.—But if it did not frighten them? Do you know, they 
are harder to frighten than I thought. The Liberal Party have 
done so much barking that they will have to bite in future, if they 
are to produce any effect. I confess I see no signs of trepidation. 
Apparently, they stick to their guns; and Lord Salisbury is 
placidly immovable. 

Corkhouse.—Do you know, Sangfroid, Salisbury is a much 
stronger man than any of us thought. 

Sangfroid.— He toils, you know.” For my life, I could not 
help saying it. Happily, Corkhouse showed more tact than I had 
done, and, without any embarrassment, rejoined : 

Corkhouse.—‘‘ Yes, he works like a horse, only with a good deal 
more intelligence. Confound him, too; he is armed at every point. 
He writes as well as he speaks.” 

Sangfroid.—I see the next number of the National is to contain 
a paper by him on “ Redistribution”; and, no doubt, it will 
contain some telling facts. 

Corkhouse.—Yes ; and on the 1st of October he is to speak in 
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Glasgow. He is untiring, and, as Labouchere allows, he has the 
best of the argument, in consequence of our fatuity. 

At this stage, as I thought Corkhouse was getting rather tire- 
some, I endeavoured to give a new turn to the conversation by 
asking Corkhouse if he would accept a peerage. He once more 
moved uneasily, but gracefully, in his chair, took a strong pull at 
his cigar, blew out the smoke slowly and deliberately, and then 
said : 

Corkhouse.—I suppose it might be my duty to do so; and, if it 
were, I trust I should not 

As he paused rather long, I ventured to complete the sentence 
by suggesting: “Not shrink from the odium of becoming an 
hereditary legislator.” 

Corkhouse.—Oh, that is all bunkum. Everything is hereditary 
in this world. My boy has just gone into the Guards, which he 
never could have done had it not been for that fortunate specula- 
tion I told you of. What made me hesitate was rather the doubt 
whether any such offer was imminent. Do you think Gladstone 
will create a lot of Peers, in case the Lords stand firm ? 

Sangfroid.—No, my dear Corkhouse, I do not. You see, he 
cannot do it without the consent of the Crown ; and I should think 
the Crown understands its Constitutional duties and its Constitu- 
tional position too well to create Peers for the benefit of a Minister 
who refuses to consult the People. That would be too absurd, 
would it not? Moreover, it would be rather a strange proceeding 
if we Peers, who are notoriously the enemies of the People, had 
fifty or a hundred added to our number by a Minister who professes 
to be the friend of the People. 

Corkhouse.—What, then, is to be done ? 

Sangfroid.—Upon my word, I cannot say; except to go on 
swaggering for a little longer, and then dissolve. It will have to 
come to that at last. 

Corkhouse.—You really think so ? 

Sangfroid.—I really do. 

Corkhouse.—I see Morley thinks so too. I suppose there is no 
chance of your House giving way ? 

Sangfroid.—Absolutely none. 

Corkhouse-—A Dissolution just now would play the mischief 
with us. 

Sangfroid.—My dear Corkhouse, you are too despondent. The 
constituencies have short memories. They soon forgot that Lord 
Beaconsfield had saved them from a bloody war. They will soon 
forget that Mr. Gladstone has involved},them in several bloody 
wars. Trust Gladstone to choose the'right moment for dissolving. 
My devotion to him is boundless, because he keeps the Conserva- 
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tive Party out of office, which is about the only strong political 
desire I have. But I have never concealed from you my opinion 
that he is the most unstatesmanlike politician that ever became 
Prime Minister of England. In one respect, however, he towers 
above all men. He is the greatest electioneering agent that ever 
lived; and he will do anything to win an Election. He has sent 
Wolseley to Egypt with this object; and the moment Gordon is 
rescued he will dissolve. 

Corkhouse.—But if Gordon is not rescued ? 

Sangfroid.—Well, he will do something else. But even if the 
worst comes to the worst, and we dissolve and are beaten, the 
heavens will not fall. There will always be this charming place of 
yours, and a peerage in prospect, if not for yourself, at least for 
your dear boy in the Guards. 

This seemed to comfort my distressed host. Indeed, I have 
remarked that, since his ‘‘ dear boy” went into the Guards, there 
is less asperity in Corkhouse’s tone towards what I may, perhaps, 
call the arrangement of things in general, as opposed to the 
arrangement of things, a la Corkhouse, in particular. Indeed, I 
do not despair of seeing him apply for a peerage. Whether he will 
get it, is another matter. 
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Mr. Pirrt. 


TERE is a special propriety in commencing this series of biogra- 
phies at the present moment, the year 1884 being the centenary 
anniversary of that famous political victory which reconstituted the 
Tory Party on a new basis, and placed the government of the 
country in its hands for nearly half a century. When Mr. Pitt 
entered Parliament, in 1781, the attempt of George the Third to 
carry out the ideas of Lord Bolingbroke had all but run its course, 
and was on the verge of explosion. In 1760 it still remained to 
be seen whether the theory of the Patriot King was capable of 
being reduced to practice on a large scale, and as a substantive 
and permanent polity, or whether it was only a modification of 
absolutism or of Parliamentarianism. The experiment was ex- 
ceedingly interesting; and as we meditate on the causes of its 
failure, among which, of course, we must reckon the failure of our 
arms in America, we see that Bolingbroke had omitted from his. 
calculation one element of success, to the absence of which, in the 
case of George the Third, the failure of the whole plan may be 
attributed. To induce the nation, after sixty years of Parliamen- 
tary government, to return to any form of personal government, it 
was necessary that the Patriot King should be not only the most 
popular, but also the most able man, in his dominions. 

The Rockingham Administration of 1782, though not ostensibly 
a coalition, not a coalition such as those of 1783, 1806, 1827, and 
1853, was composed, nevertheless, of equally discordant elements. 
Lord Shelburne, the leader of the Chathamites, though now 
acting with the Whigs, had usually been opposed to them, and the 
two parties, as we shall see, were divided from each other on a 
question of principle which in those days lay at the root of all 
political distinctions. This question did not come to the surface 
during the brief existence of the new Government, which, brief as 
it was, afforded ample time for a quarrel between Fox and Shel- 
burne ; but the death of Lord Rockingham, by depriving the old 
Whig Party of its recognized head, brought it to the front at oncé,. 
and gave the King another chance. The Whigs, as usual, claimtt 
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the right of selecting the new Minister, and they required His 
Majesty to accept “‘ a great 1688 noble,” in the person of the Duke 
of Portland. The King’s answer was the appointment of Shel- 
burne, who now, therefore, together with his young lieutenant, 
stood irrevocably committed to the counter theory. At twenty- 
three Pitt became Chancellor of the Exchequer and leader of the 
House of Commons. 

But the position was critical. The Peace of Versailles had to be 
defended. The failure of any attempt to enlist either Fox or North 
in the service of the new Government was followed by the famous 
coalition between the two statesmen which Lord Beaconsfield 
likened, in 1852, to the coalition of the Whigs and Peelites against 
himself. Shelburne was defeated, and resigned, as the King thought, 
prematurely. But the pear was not ripe; and such clearly was 
the opinion of Mr. Pitt himself. He continued to hold office only 
till his successor was appointed ; but this did not take place till 
after an interregnum of nearly six weeks, consumed in vain attempts 
upon the King’s part to escape from the clutches of the Whigs. 
It was proposed that Pitt should be Prime Minister on the under- 
standing that Lord North and a section of the Whigs would give 
him an independent support. But could he have waived the 
obvious objection to allying himself with any section of the 
Coalition, the young statesman was at once too wise and too proud 
to grasp the shadow for the substance ; for he could only have been 
Minister upon sufferance, with the half-contemptuous toleration of 
his former opponents, who were not yet sufficiently unpopular to 
justify a coup d'état. Pitt, who was precocious in everything, and 
had an insight into public opinion beyond his years, was, perhaps, 
not without some presentiment of the great career that was in store 
for him if he only bided his time and preserved his independence. 
If he once consented to lean on the support of the Whigs, or place 
himself in their hands, he might say farewell at once to any 
dreams of future greatness in which he had allowed himself to 
indulge. 

The compromise offered was a tempting one. But, with that 
amazing self-reliance which distinguished both himself and his 
father, Pitt only took a day to reject it. He would play the more 
arduous, but, if successful, more effective game, and strike the 
visor, not the shield, of his opponent. So he turned his back upon 
the Coalition, and left them to their own devices, pretty certain, 
perhaps, from his knowledge of the men, that if they were allowed 
rope enough they would hang themselves. They were allowed rope 
enough, and they did hang themselves. Pitt hesitated no longer; 
he at once accepted the Treasury, which the King at once offered 
him, and both the Sovereign and his servant might now rise in 
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their stirrups and cry “Farewell, Portugal.” On the 2nd April 
1783 the Coalition Ministry kissed hands; by the 2nd April 1784 
their Party was scattered to the winds. A triumphant and per- 
manent majority was secured for Mr. Pitt, and the entire English 
nation became the “ King’s friends.” 

Of the new Toryism which now emerged from the long struggle 
between Whiggery and Regality, the differential feature was a 
Constitutional principle, and not what it is the fashion at the 
present day to call a policy. A hundred years ago neither party 
had tied its hands by pledges on subordinate questions. No man 
was either a Tory or a Whig in virtue of his views on Free Trade, 
or Parliamentary Reform, or Religious Disabilities. Lord Macaulay, 
with his customary audacity, tries to make out that, because of his 
opinions on these subjects, Mr. Pitt was a Whig. It would be truer 
to say that, because of their opinions on these points, Lord Grey 
and Lord John Russell were Tories. The facts are these. Free 
Trade, which had many more adherents in the House of Commons 
among the Tories than among the Whigs, was introduced by Mr. 
Pitt and violently opposed, on principle, by Mr. Fox. The relaxa- 
tion of religious disabilities had more adherents among the Whigs 
than among the Tories, but was opposed by the Prime Minister 
solely on temporary grounds. Parliamentary Reform was the 
natural resource of the Tory Party when the great borough-mongers 
were the Whigs, as it was the natural resource of the Whigs 
when the great borough-mongers were Tories. The effect of the 
French Revolution was to transfer one of these questions into 
Whig hands, a result for which the Tory leaders of a later epoch 
have been severely blamed. But two out of the three had been 
originally taken up by the Tories, and on the third the Party was 
divided—the Pittite section, led by Mr. Canning, taking one side, 
and the Addington section, led by Mr. Peel, the other. 

With the Session which opened in January 1785 Pitt introduced 
the question of Parliamentary Reform, with all the authority and 
influence of the most powerful Prime Minister which England had 
ever yet seen. But it was all in vain. He proposed to establish 
a fund for compensating borough proprietors, by means of which 
thirty-six boroughs might be disfranchised at once; and others in 
succession as they gradually declined in population and impor- 
tance. The seats thus gained were to be distributed amongst the 
counties and the large unenfranchised towns. The only feature 
in the Bill to which we are unaccustomed was the compensation 
of proprietors and the voluntary surrender of the franchise. It 
was not assailed, however, on these grounds, but on much more 
general ones; Burke and North alike declaring, as the Duke of 
Wellington did more than forty years afterwards, that our repre- 
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sentative system was incapable of improvement, and that if one 
stone of it was touched the whole fabric would probably come down. 
Pitt’s speech was a very able one, showing that he only proposed 
to do with the sanction of Parliament what the Crown had been 
used to do without it. He was mistaken, however, in supposing 
that the borough-mongers would rise to the bait. The Bill was 
rejected by a majority of seventy-four ; and we may ask, in pass- 
ing, why it was that neither on that nor on other occasions when 
measures were rejected which the Minister had set his heart on 
carrying, it never seems to have occurred, either to himself or 
to anybody, that the Government was called on to resign. This 
was another peculiarity of the old régime which may call for some 
notice further on. Pitt, we are told, accepted the result as 
decisive of the question for that Parliament; and before the return 
of a new one gave him an opportunity of reviving it, events had 
already taken place which made the very name of Reform stink 
in the nostrils of the nation. It is curious enough that as one 
French Revolution was fatal to Parliamentary Reform in this country, 
another gave it new life and was the main cause of its success. 
Baffled in his attempts to reform the representation, Pitt in the 
same Session introduced his “ Irish propositions,” the object of 
which was to place England and Ireland on a footing of commercial 
equality. Ireland was offered free trade with all the English 
colonies except those east of the Cape of Good Hope, excluded by 
the charter of the East India Company. She was admitted to an 
equal share of the carrying trade with Great Britain. The duties 
on Irish goods imported into England were to be the same as 
those on goods imported into Ireland, and both very low. Irish 
linens were still to be protected in the English markets by pro- 
hibitive duties on the linens of Germany and Russia ; and in return 
for these concessions Ireland was asked to contribute a small 
annual sum, when the Revenue exceeded a certain amount, to the 
expenses of the English navy. But the “tributary clauses,” as 
they were called, were at once assailed fiercely by the Irish 
patriots, and Yorkshire and Lancashire rose as one man against 
the free trade clauses. Mr. Fox and the Whigs first took part with 
the Protectionists, and denounced the measure as unjust to England ; 
and then, as soon as it was modified, in conformity with their 
own representations, immediately turned round and denounced it 
as unjust to Ireland. MHere, then, the Whig party, under its 
regular leaders, Fox and Burke, stood forward openly as the 
enemies of Free Trade, and the apostles of Protection ; at the same 
time taking advantage of Irish prejudices and antipathies to em- 
barrass the Government of Great Britain. Pitt and the Tories, 
on the other hand, appear as the supporters of commercial free- 
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dom, and the bearers of a measure of peace and good-will to 
Ireland, which interested demagogues on one side of the channel, 
and the bitterness of Party spirit on the other, combined to baffle. 
Had Toryism prevailed, and Whiggism been defeated a hundred 
years ago, we might have been spared the Irish question of 
to-day. 

Pitt’s second adventure in the region of commercial legislation 
was carried to a more prosperous issue, though it places the diffe- 
rence between the two Parties in a still stronger light than the 
first. The principle of the French Commercial Treaty was what 
is now generally accepted as an axiom of fiscal economy, but which 
in those days it was a proof of genius to appreciate, and of great 
moral courage to profess. ‘Increase of revenue by reduction of 
duty,” said Pitt, ‘‘ was once thought a paradox, but experience has 
assured us that it is more than practicable.” The Convention was 
signed on the 15th of January 1787, and as soon as Parliament 
met was violently attacked by the Opposition. The objec- 
tions put forward by the Whigs on this occasion were, however, 
rather political than economical. They had declared them- 
selves rigid Protectionists in the debates on the Irish proposi- 
tions. They were now to come forward as the fomenters of an 
hereditary international feud which neither time nor circumstance 
was to be allowed to mitigate. Burke, Sheridan, and Grey, 
then heard for the first time, all thundered against the Treaty on 
this ground: as one that sold us to our natural enemy, who would 
take advantage of its provisions to exclude us from all other 
alliances. Pitt laughed at these ideas, and called them childish ; 
and, in fact, they were very far from being entertained so generally 
in England a hundred years ago as they have been since. The 
doctrine was essentially a Whiggish one, founded on the foreign 
policy of the Revolution, which was perpetually embroiling us with 
France. Then, as now, there was a German interest and a French 
interest in Europe, and whatever made us the allies of the one neces- 
sarily made us the enemies of the other. But, in spite of Louis the 
Fourteenth at one period, and the Family Compact at another, there 
was, among Englishmen in general, no deeply-rooted antipathy to 
France before the Revolutionary war. It was not the popular 
sentiment. The traditional enemy of England was Spain. The 
hostile attitude of Spain every Englishman could understand. 
From the days of the Armada downwards she had been our great 
naval and commercial rival; and our navy and our commerce were 
much more interesting to an Englishman of George the Second’s 
time than the balance of power on the Continent, with which he 
firmly believed that we had nothing in the world to do. The 
Whigs accordingly found out, to their mortification, that they 
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could not excite any class against the French Alliance, as they had 
done against the Irish propositions. Popular feeling was with the 
Tories, and the Commercial Treaty was ratified by immense 
majorities. 

We now come to the question of Religious Disabilities, the third 
test-question by which it is usually decided whether any given 
statesman is a Whig or a Tory. I have already pointed out the 
unfairness of doing so, because, from Pitt's time at all events, the 
Tory Party had been divided on the question. But I willingly 
admit that the maintenance of the Church of England in the 
full enjoyment of all her dignities and possessions, and opposition 
to all reforms which were thought likely to endanger them, was not 
only a Tory but a highly popular doctrine down even to 1829. 
Sir Robert Walpole, in 1735, had found the national feeling on the 
subject too strong to permit of his rewarding the Dissenters for 
their support at the General Election of 1732 by the repeal of the 
Test Act. Pitt, who, without any understanding of any kind, had 
also been supported by the Dissenters, thought it his duty, when 
the question was brought forward, to consult the Bishops. This 
was in 1787; and of fourteen who assembled, including the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, only two were in favour of the measure. 
This decided Pitt, who said in his speech that the loyal and peace- 
able Dissenters were unavoidably suffering for the faults of the 
more turbulent and aggressive, and that there was no means of 
excluding the one and admitting the other. The general question 
of religious exclusiveness turns on broader considerations than 
were present to the mind of Pitt, who, in common with ninety-nine 
Englishmen out of every hundred at that time, had never probably 
given a thought to the true nature of the Anglican theory. But 
there can be no doubt that he spoke the popular feeling in describ- 
ing the emancipation of Dissenters as dangerous to the established 
Constitution ; and from those who doubt whether he did so or not, 
I would appeal to the authority of Mr. Froude.* 

Subsequent attempts were made to procure the repeal of the 
Test Act; but, as in the case of Parliamentary Reform, the move- 
ment had lost ground with the progress of events in France; and 
in 1790, when a resolution introduced by Fox was thrown out by 
a majority of three to one, Burke declared himself against it, 
though ten years before he said he should decidedly have supported 
it. I think it ought to be remembered that what a Tory Govern- 
ment declined to do in 1790, a Whig Government had declined to 
do, under far more favourable circumstances, more than fifty years 
before ; and that if the Whigs had been in office again in the last 
decade of the eighteenth century, Fox would have had no alterna- 
* Short Studies on Great Subjects, vol. ii. 
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tive but to answer the claims of the Dissenters in the words of 
Walpole. The turn which was taken by our domestic policy 
between 1790 and 1820, though it occurred under a Tory Govern- 
ment, was the doing of the English people. 

I have now surveyed briefly, but, for our present purpose, 
I hope, adequately, the position of Mr. Pitt; first with regard to 
the Royal prerogative, and, secondly with regard to the three great 
principles of Parliamentary representation, commercial freedom, 
and religious tests. On the two first of these we find Pitt, and the 
younger school of Tories whom his example had created, in favour of 
a liberal policy strictly in accordance with the primitive traditions 
of Toryism. On Parliamentary Reform they were opposed by the 
high-and-dry Tories of whom Lord North was the representative, and 
a considerable section of the Whigs who followed the lead of Mr. 
Burke. On the commercial principle they were opposed by the whole 
body of the Whigs led on by all their leaders, Fox, Burke, Sheri- 
dan, and Grey. On the religious principle they acted for a time 
with the high-and-dry school, though the bent of Pitt’s own mind 
was towards the policy which he afterwards espoused in the case of 
the Irish Roman Catholics, and which was handed on by Mr. 
Canning, Lord Castlereagh, and Lord Grenville, till it was finally 
adopted by the other section of the Tory Party twenty-three years 
after Pitt’s death. 

Before passing on to the foreign policy of Mr. Pitt, an estimate 
of the French Revolution, and his character as a War Minister, it 
will be necessary to refer very briefly to the question of the 
Regency, which arose in 1788, as what occurred then had a most 
important bearing on the fortunes of the two Parties a quarter of a 
century afterwards. It was in November 1788 that George the 
Third first showed some signs of that mental disorder which, lasting 
through the whole winter, finally disappeared in the month of 
April. Nearly the whole of this interval was taken up with debates 
on the Regency Bill, and the position taken up by Mr. Pitt was. 
what might have been expected from one who had fought the good 
fight of 1783-4. His contention was that the Regent could only 
be the King’s deputy, not his substitute; and exercise only such 
powers as were absolutely necessary for the conduct of the admini- 
stration, and not those prerogatives which were part of the King’s. 
personal authority. Fox, on the other hand, practically main- 
tained the doctrine that the Prince of Wales was as much heir- 
apparent to the Regency as he was to the Throne, and had a right 
to step at once into the place of the Sovereign when the latter was 
incapacitated, without any other restrictions on his authority than 
were imposed on the Sovereign himself. Pitt regarded the King’s 
illness as creating a temporary vacancy which it was for Parliament 
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to fill up, as James the Second’s flight had created a permanent 
vacancy which it was for Parliament to fill up; and Fox, by con- 
testing this position and setting up an indefeasible a priori right 
of the Prince of Wales to succeed to the Regency, laid himself open 
to the charge of contradicting the principles of the Revolution. 

It might be argued, perhaps, with some show of plausibility, that 
as the greater includes the less, if the Prince’s right of succession 
to the Crown did not require to be declared by Act of Parliament, 
neither did his right to assume its functions in the absence of the 
actual wearer. The point, I think, is not very clear. But the 
violence of the Whigs gave Pitt an advantage over them in public 
opinion, which enabled him to hold his ground triumphantly 
during the whole of that trying winter, though fighting against 
difficulties second only to those which he had encountered in his 
great battle with the Coalition. But he was true to the principle 
which I have already described as constituting the differential 
feature of his Toryism. ‘‘ He stood forward,” says Mr. Massey, 
‘at once to defend the rights of the Crown, no longer in a con- 
dition to defend itself, and to vindicate the supreme authority of 
Parliament assailed by those who had always assumed to be its 
champions.” Here we see again the natural fruits of that recon- 
ciliation of the Parliamentary principle with the Monarchical 
principle of which Pitt was the representative. He was still the 
King’s servant, and would oppose any delegation of his prero- 
gatives, except such as were absolutely indispensable, to those who 
might exercise them in a manner prejudicial to his master's 
authority, and likely to excite his indignation on the recovery of 
his health. At the same time he was upholding the rights of 
Parliament, which the Whigs in their turn were assailing. ‘I will 
un-Whig the gentleman for life,” said Pitt, slapping his thigh in 
great triumph, when Fox first propounded, in the House of 
Commons, his doctrine of inherent right. 

Of Pitt’s restrictions on the Regency, the one which gave the 
greatest offence, and the only one which it is necessary to notice, 
was the conveyance to the Queen of the sole right of filling up the 
royal household. The Regent could, of course, appoint his own 
ministers, and dismiss Pitt. But those who remember what a 
thorn in the side of an administration an unfriendly household 
was thought capable of becoming so recently as 1839, will not, 
perhaps, be of opinion that the vexation of the Whigs was exces- 
sive. It has been imputed to Pitt that he insisted on this con- 
dition, not for the King’s sake, but for his own, and with the view 
of making Fox’s position intolerable should he actually become 
Minister. With the whole patronage of the household at his back, 
he could, so it is said, have secured a party for himself which 
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would have made him virtually master of the situation; and was, 
in fact, contemplating precisely the same manceuvre as Fox had 
contemplated in his India Bill. It will occur to some people to 
ask, perhaps, where would have been the freeholders of Yorkshire 
all this time? Where the constituencies who had given Pitt his 
triumphant majority five years before? And must he not have 
come back again as strong as ever at the first general election 
that ensued ? 

Turning now to Pitt’s foreign policy, we find that, though em- 
phatically a peace minister, and naturally anxious not to arrest the 
tide of that internal prosperity which he himself had set flowing, 
he never hesitated, when the interests of England were at stake, 
to assume a resolute attitude, even at the risk of war, and to turn 
back danger by looking it boldly in the face. At this time, 7.e. in 
1787, a revolution had occurred in Holland, by which the Stadholder 
and the Prince of Orange had been driven from the Hague, and 
the whole power of the State abandoned to the Democratic Party, 
who were the mere tools of France. To the French announcement 
that they intended to assist the Democrats, if necessary, by force of 
arms, Pitt replied by a close alliance with Prussia. This decisive 
step was crowned with complete success. France drew in her 
horns, and a league was formed between England, Holland, and 
Prussia, which was attended with the happiest results. ‘‘ The part 
played by England in these affairs,” said the Russian Ambassador 
in a letter to St. Petersburg, “‘has been brilliant and courageous, 
and exactly what Lord Chatham would have done under similar 
-circumstances.” 

In a difference with his own Court, however, which occurred 
immediately afterwards, the Ambassador found the Tory country 
gentlemen as much attached to peace as they had been either in 
1713 or 1763. A jealousy of French encroachments in India was 
always soon awakened in England; and on the present occasion, 
in a difference between the two countries relative to the Indian 
trade of France, the Dutch States, in which the Democratics were 
predominant, had espoused the French side. Pitt, therefore, found 
no opposition to his spirited policy in Holland. But the Tories 
had not yet learned to be equally suspicious of Russia, though 
Pitt's far-seeing eye showed him the nascent troubles of our 
Eastern question nirfety-seven years ago. A scheme for the par- 
tition of the Ottoman Empire had even then been entered into 
between the Emperor Joseph the Second and Catherine of Russia ; 
and on war breaking out between Russia and Turkey, in 1787, 
Austria at once struck in and invaded the Turkish dominions 
at the head of 200,000 men. Pitt’s good understanding with the 
Dutch and Prussian Governments enabled him to break up this 
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alliance, and other minor ones connected with it. But his efforts. 
to make Russia disgorge part of her booty were less successful. 
He would have treated her as he had treated France, Austria, and 
Denmark; and when she refused to give up the frontier fortress 
of Ockzacow would have considered it a casus belli. He had little 
doubt that when she saw England was in earnest she would give 
way, as Austria had given way, and as Denmark had givenway. A 
fleet which came to be known as the Russian Armament, was ordered 
to be got ready with all despatch. But when the King’s message 
was brought down to the House, though Ministers at first main- 
tained their majority, it was soon found out that the general feeling 
was against it. Out of doors the popular feeling was still more 
unmistakable. Russia was a long way off. The necessary 
expenditure would knock at every man’s door. The necessity of 
arresting the progress of Russia on the west coast of the Black Sea 
was understood only by a very few. The King himself was averse 
to war; and Pitt’s scheme, which would have put the coping-stone 
on that passage of his foreign policy, was obliged to be abandoned. 
But, being obliged to give way, Pitt had the excellent sense to 
give way in good time, before any ultimatum had been presented 
to the Court at St. Petersburg, and when England had not gone 
so far that a halt would look like a retreat. 

Lord Stanhope speaks of the abandonment of the Russian Arma- 
ment as Pitt’s first failure, the first event which cast a momen- 
tary shade on his reputation. The justice or injustice of this 
criticism will depend, it seems to me, on how far Pitt was in the 
right. He had been obliged to withdraw his Irish propositions, 
he had abandoned Parliamentary Reform; but Lord Stanhope 
does not say that these were any signs of weakness. If he 
were as much in the right in wishing to keep Russia from 
the Euxine as in wishing to set free the trade of Ireland, or to 
diminish the power of the borough-mongers, it does not seem to- 
me that his failure to do the first was any greater blow to his 
prestige than his failure to do the second or the third. Pitt himself, 
in his heart of hearts, probably attached even greater importance 
to Parliamentary Reform and Free Trade than he did to the arrest 
of Russia; but, however this may be, especial attention should be 
given to the one fact that the most powerful of all the Ministers 
who governed England before the Reform Bill, ‘“‘ more powerful 
than his father, more powerful than Walpole, more powerful than 
Marlborough,” was, during the first eight years of his administra- 
tion, obliged to abandon three measures of first-class importance in 
deference to the opinion which, in spite of his large majority, it 
was possible to bring to bear on him in Parliament. Whether 
Pitt’s Reform Bill or Free Trade Bill, or his Russian Armament were: 
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good or bad things in themselves is nothing to the purpose. He 
had set his heart on all three, and he was obliged to relinquish 
them all. A modern Minister would probably have insisted upon 
going on with them ; and no more interesting question will encounter 
us in the course of these articles than how far the old checks on 
the power of individuals, which existed down to 1832, were for good 
or for evil. It is perfectly clear that in those days public opinion 
had no difficulty in making itself felt. This was proved by 
the General Election of 1784. It was proved by the rejection of the 
Irish propositions; and it was proved by the withdrawal of the 
Russian Armament. Yet, at the same time, Governments and 
political systems were infinitely more durable, more consistent, 
and therefore more influential with foreign Powers, under the old 
régime, than they have been since under the new. The majority 
-of the moment in the House of Commons is now all-powerful. A 
hundred years ago no Minister could have persevered in a policy 
so utterly condemned by the public opinion of the country as 
the Egyptian policy of Mr. Gladstone. Yet we delude ourselves 
into the belief that public opinion is now everything, and was then 
nothing. 

We now come to what is often regarded as a turning-point in 
Mr. Pitt’s career: the event which has always been considered 
the best test of his character and policy. Of Pitt before the 
French Revolution little is really known, except to professed 
students. In connection with subsequent events his name is as 
familiar to us as that of Nelson, Wellington, or Napoleon. It is 
not, however, my own opinion that the latter part of his history 
is so instructive as the former, while, on the other hand, the 
ground has been almost completely exhausted by previous investi- 
gators. I do not propose, therefore, to examine Pitt’s Continental 
policy in any detail. There are, I think, only two questions in 
connection with it on which, at this distance of time, it is necessary 
to pause; and these are the beginning of the war with France in 
1793, and the system on which it was conducted down to Pitt’s 
retirement from office in 1801. 

It is certainly surprising that contemporary politicians, occupy- 
ing positions of great eminence, and conscious that every word 
that they utter in public is sure to be vigilantly scrutinized, 
should continue to make assertions with regard to the origin of 
the war which are capable of such easy refutation. Mr. Bright 
himself has often said that the French war was provoked by 
the policy of Mr. Pitt, and has founded long tirades against 
historical Toryism on that very circumstance. The facts are 
these. It -was in July 1792 that the famous proclamation of 
the Duke of Brunswick was issued from Coblentz, which was fol- 
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lowed by the formal deposition of Louis XVI. on the 10th August. 
Our ambassador was recalled from Paris, but the French ambas- 
sador was allowed to remain in London, and no thought of hosti- 
lities was as yet entertained by our Government. In September 
virtually began the Reign of Terror, and those “‘ atrocities which,” 
says Lord Stanhope, ‘‘ even amid the many evil deeds of the first 
French Revolution have attained a pre-eminence of shame.” These, 
then, at all events, were not owing to the English ‘‘invasion,” how- 
ever the horrors of a subsequent period may have been. On the 
6th of September was fought the battle of Jernappes, which was 
followed immediately by the French conquest of Flanders; and 
instructions were issued to the French General to throw open the 
navigation of the Scheldt and the Meuse. France now declared 
this guarantee to be ‘‘contrary to the rights of man,” and pre- 
pared to annul it. Still, though Mr. Pitt and Lord Grenville did 
not see their way to avoid hostilities should France persevere in 
this intention, and Holland be actually invaded, they did not 
despair of a peaceful settlement of the question. ‘‘ Perhaps,” says 
Pitt, in a letter to Lord Stafford, “‘ some opening may arise which 
may enable us to contribute to the termination of the war between 
the different Powers in Europe, leaving France (which, I believe, is 
the best way) to arrange its own internal affairs as it can.” But 
six days after this letter was written appeared the extraordinary 
decree of the French Convention, exhorting all nations to rise 
against their established Governments, and promising to all who 
should do so the assistance of the French people. As it was known 
that English seditious societies were in communication with the 
French Government, and as Mons. de Chauvelin, the French 
representative, would not deny, when appealed to, that the invita- 
tion might apply to England, it is difficult to see by what degree of 
casuistry the celebrated document falls short of Louis XIV.’s 
recognition of James III. At all events, it formed a strange com- 
ment on our remonstrance addressed to the French Government 
against its proposed aggression upon Holland. 

In the month of September the atrocities perpetrated in Paris, 
wholly unprovoked by anything which this country had done, had 
excited the strongest feelings of indignation in England. In the 
following November the same Government which was responsible 
for these atrocities had been guilty of a glaring breach of inter- 
national obligations, to the maintenance of which England, as well 
as France herself, was solemnly pledged. And, finally, on the 
heels of the English protest against this act of violence, came a 
decree of the French Government inviting all the nations of Europe 
to rise against their rulers, and promising them French assistance. 
This accumulation of provocation constituted as reasonable a casus 
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belli as almost any which history records. It may be very foolish 
to go to war at all; but, on the principles by which mankind in 
general are guided—on the principles of ordinary common-sense as. 
applied to international relations—we cannot condemn Mr. Pitt 
without condemning almost every other war in which this country 
has been engaged. The whole world knows the frenzy created in 
the country by, first, the Reign of Terror ; secondly, the November: 
decree ; and, thirdly, by the execution of the King. Whether this 
passion of indignation, with Burke to fan it into fury, would not in 
time have carried any Minister before it, is extremely doubtful. 
Pitt had this tremendous force to reckon with, as well as his own 
convictions. The war of 1793 was no war against the French 
Republic as far as respected the rights of other people. It was 
a war against the armed propagandism of anarchy, and against 
the claims of France to interpose her own peculiar ideas on all 
other nations; but it was no war against the principles of the 
Revolution in any sense in which an English Liberal could defend 
them. 

With regard to Pitt’s conduct of the war, we all know the criticism 
of Lord Macaulay. Pitt should either have done nothing at all, or 
have accepted the counsels of Mr. Burke and joined in a grand 
continental crusade against Revolutionary principles. Lord Stan- 
hope’s answer to this is good, as far as it goes; but has never 
seemed to me to take sufficient account of the essential element in 
the controversy. It cannot too often be repeated that Mr. Pitt was 
a Tory; and that to confine our wars as much as possible to naval 
and colonial operations was a standing tradition of Toryism. It 
was against Pitt’s better judgment that he embarked on the cam- 
paign in Holland; and although, when our independence was 
directly threatened by the first Napoleon, Pitt would have recog- 
nized the necessity of carrying the war into the enemy’s country, 
and of fighting him in the Peninsula to save ourselves from fighting 
him in England, he did not, at the first outset of the matter, at all 
relish the prospect of joining in a German confederacy, as we had 
done on several previous occasions, for the maintenance of dynastic 
claims. That the Navy was the true defence of England, and that 
in the extension of our colonies and our commerce lay the true 
interest of England, were old Tory doctrines to which Pitt most 
heartily subscribed. In requiting the insolence of the Convention 
by the destruction of French commerce and seizure of French 
colonies, Pitt was killing two birds with one stone. The fortresses 
which he might capture in the Low Countries we could not keep ; 
the sugar or coffee plantations which we might capture in the 
West Indies we could. At all events, right or wrong in his conduct 
of the war with France, Pitt was essentially a Tory. 
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We have seen what was Pitt’s first idea of a union with Ireland, 
@ union founded on identity of interests and complete commercial 
equality. This being rejected, he was driven to consider the possi- 
bility of an amalgamation of the two Legislatures, with a view to 
neutralizing the effects of that national jealousy which, in an Irish 
Parliament, was fatal to every overture from England. That the 
Act of Union was the direct result of the rejection of the Irish pro- 
positions, and would certainly have been proposed had no rebellion 
occurred in ’98, must be plain to everyone who reads the history of 
the two transactions consecutively. It was Lord Cornwallis’s con- 
viction, who was then Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, that the removal 
of Roman Catholic disabilities should have formed an integral part 
of the Act of Union. As it was, the act had all the appearance of 
being a union, not with the Irish nation, but with an Irish Party. 
Pitt seems to have thought it would be easier to pass the two Acts 
separately. But it is evident now that many who would have 
acquiesced in emancipation as the price of the Union, changed their 
minds when the Union had been passed without it. The King, of 
course, might have stood out against it in any form. But he would 
have been less likely to do so, perhaps, had it been originally 
wrapped up with the other provisions of the Act, and represented 
to him as an essential element of one comprehensive measure 
which could not survive the excision of it; while those on whose 
advice he acted would have occupied a much less advantageous 
position before the Act was passed than after. I am disposed to 
think that this is the one great error of judgment with which Mr. 
Pitt is chargeable. The intrigues of Lord Loughborough and Lord 
Auckland made that impossible which would otherwise have been 
only difficult, and have often been considered the real cause of the 
miscarriage. But, had Pitt taken the advice of Lord Cornwallis, 
he would probably have been beforehand with both of them. 

As the Irish Roman Catholics had supported the Union on the 
understanding that it was a stepping-stone to the removal of their 
religious disabilities, Pitt, when he found that he could not fulfil 
his engagements, felt it incumbent upon him at once to give some 
signal proof of his sincerity, and resigned office. His enemies said 
it was only a good excuse for devolving upon somebody else the 
responsibility of making peace with France. This insinuation was 
made by Lord Auckland, and indignantly repelled by Pitt himself 
in the House of Commons, who said, with justice, that he had lived 
to very little purpose during the last seventeen years if it was not 
clear that a disposition to shrink from responsibilities was not 
among his faults. It was on the 5th of February 1801 that the 
King very reluctantly accepted Mr. Pitt’s resignation, and charged 
Mr. Addington, then Speaker of the House of Commons, with the 
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formation of a new Government. But, before the new arrange- 
ments could be completed, the King fell ill of his old complaint, 
and for a time his life was despaired of. The situation was extra- 
ordinary. There was no regular Government, and no acting 
Sovereign. And the conditions of a Regency had to be discussed 
with one Minister who had no authority, and another who had no 
Cabinet. However, the recovery of the King once more restored 
order, and Mr. Addington’s Administration was completed. But 
during His Majesty’s illness, alarmed by the evidence which it gave 
of the depth of his feelings on the subject, Mr. Pitt sent a message 
to his Sovereign promising never to revive the subject, either in or 
out of office, during his lifetime. ‘‘ Now,” said George III., ‘my 
mind will be at ease”; and, in fact, his recovery set in from that 
moment. Under these altered circumstances Pitt, it appears, 
would have been willing to retract his resignation could Adding- 
ton’s claim have been amicably and honourably disposed of. This, 
however, was just what it was impossible to do. Some of Pitt’s 
friends, without his knowledge, actually proposed to Addington 
that he should recommend the King to recall Mr. Pitt. Adding- 
ton, however, strange to say, declined to cut his own throat as 
these gentlemen suggested ; and the matter fell through, Pitt de- 
claring ‘‘ that he meant to give his strenuous support to the new 
Administration, and expected his friends to do the same.” The 
King had chosen his Minister, and Pitt was bound to support him 
till circumstances should reveal his incapacity. 

Finally, it is very clear that both the charges brought against 
Pitt with regard to his conduct in this affair cannot be true. They 
destroy each other. If he was anxious to resign to throw on 
Addington the burden of the peace, he could hardly have been 
anxious to come back before the peace was made. And if he was 
really as willing to come back as we are told he was, he could not 
have been actuated by any dread of the responsibility of office. 

Addington’s Ministry lasted from March 1801 to May 1804, and 
throughout the whole period there seems to have been a general 
belief that Pitt would sooner or later come back again, either at 
the head of his former colleagues, or in company, perhaps, with 
some members of the Opposition. Negotiations were constantly 
going on, having for their object one or other of these consumma- 
tions, and many amusing stories are told of the efforts to seduce 
Mr. Pitt into a coalition with the Doctor. Pitt, at this time, was 
residing principally at Walmer Castle, where various emissaries 
visited him from time to time with the above object. His great 
friend Dundas was one of them, who was probably more intimate 
with Pitt than any other man alive. But even he, when charged 
with the suggestion that Pitt and Addington should serve together 
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on a footing of equality under some nominal Prime Minister, was 
afraid to open his commission till they had reached the second 
bottle of port. Then, it is said, Pitt stopped him with a single 
look, and Dundas returned to town without the scheme having 
been so much as talked over. According to another anec- 
dote, attributed to Pitt himself, when the suggestion was first 
broached to him he really had not the curiosity to inquire what 
place was destined for himself. At all events, whatever the cause, 
nothing came of such attempts. The one would not endure an 
equal, nor the other a superior. Nor were Addington’s feelings 
towards Pitt rendered more amicable by the suspicion instilled into 
him by his friends, that Pitt had been using him as a warming- 
pan. Nobody, however, can with justice blame Mr. Pitt for 
refusing to accept the situation which Mr. Addington was offering 
to him. There is something almost ludicrous in it when one 
comes to consider it dispassionately ; nor is it necessary, at the 
present day, I think, to defend Pitt’s conduct any further. 

Not so, however, with another negotiation which immediately 
preceded Pitt’s return to power. When Addington’s retirement 
was seen to be inevitable, we were again at war with France, and a 
picked army of two hundred thousand men was encamped at 
Boulogne waiting only a favourable opportunity to invade our 
shores. This was no time for party jealousies and personal antipa- 
thies, and Pitt at once recognized the propriety of endeavouring to 
form an Administration which should represent all parties in the 
country. Communications were at once opened with the leaders 
-of the Opposition, which now included not only the regular Whigs, 
but some of Mr. Pitt’s former supporters as well, who acknowledged 
Lord Grenville as their leader. No difficulty was made in the first 
instance by any of the gentlemen in question, though there was 
some little show of nolo episcopart about Fox himself which 
probably meant nothing, and, even if it did, would not have pre- 
vented him recommending the alliance to his friends. His own 
words upon the subject not only show what he thought about it, 
but are a curious illustration of the manners and language of our 
forefathers. ‘‘The plan ought to succeed,” he said, “it must 
succeed, it was so damned right.” It was doomed to failure for 
all this. When Fox’s name was mentioned to the King, George III. 
at once refused to have anything to say to that statesman, and 
when the rest of the Opposition heard of this they refused at once 
to have anything to say to Mr. Pitt. Lord Grenville, in particular, 
made the admission of Mr. Fox an indispensable condition of his 
own accession to the Ministry. ‘I will teach that proud man 
that I can do without him,” said Mr. Pitt, “if it cost me my life.” 
He taught him the lesson, and he paid the price. 
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That the mortifications and disappointments which he experi- 
enced on this occasion hastened the decline of Mr. Pitt’s health, 
which was even then in a precarious state, there can be no manner 
of doubt; and what justification there was for Lord Grenville’s 
conduct I have never been able to understand. For fifteen years 
he had been Pitt's ablest colleague, and Fox’s ablest opponent. 
The whole policy of the war, down to 1801, which had been con- 
ducted by Lord Grenville, had been unsparingly condemned by 
the Whig leader. They had hardly an opinion in common, 
except the conviction that Addington was unfit to be Prime Minister. 
However much Lord Grenville might agree with Mr. Pitt in the 
wisdom of letting bygones be bygones, that he should have refused 
to join the Minister with whom he had acted for nearly twenty 
years because another statesman was excluded from his Govern- 
ment who had been in opposition to him for twenty years, and 
with whom he himself had been on friendly terms for only three, 
is one of those psychological problems which we fairly abandon as 
insoluble. 

But it is said that Mr. Pitt,ifhe had been firm, could have forced 
the King to accept Mr. Fox. If he had refused to form a Govern- 
ment except on that condition, the King, it is thought, must have 
given way. Those who say so forget, perhaps, that the Addington 
Ministry could still command a majority in the House of Commons; 
not such majorities as Mr. Pitt’s, but as large as many Ministers 
have commanded whom George III. had been able to maintain. 
Addington was personally popular ; he represented the Protestant 
Party ; and if the King had chosen to dissolve, it it is by no means 
certain that his majority would not have been increased. It is, at 
all events, quite certain that George III. would have tried the 
experiment before yielding to dictation. But what has been still 
more completely forgotten is the fact that Mr. Pitt could not have 
pressed Fox upon the King; it was morally impossible. Mr. Pitt 
had come into power as the direct champion and representative of 
the Royal prerogative in this very particular. The freedom of the 
Crown to choose its own Ministers was the great principle for which 
he had fought and conquered, and the key-stone of the new Tory- 
ism which he had inaugurated. To have flown in the face of it 
now, and to have insisted on the right of a political party to dictate 
a Minister to the Crown, would have given the lie to his whole 
career. Had he done this, then, indeed, with some justice might 
Lord Macaulay have claimed him as a Whig. 

Mr. Pitt’s second Administration lasted from May 1804 to 
January 1806. But, short as it was, it witnessed two of the greatest 
events of the Revolutionary war—the battles of Trafalgar and 
Austerlitz. The one annihilated the French and Spanish fleets, 
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and left England mistress of the ocean; the other annihilated the 
coalition which Pitt had formed against Napoleon, and left France 
mistress of the Continent. We can see at this distance of time 
that Trafalgar was more important than Austerlitz, because, even 
after the defeat of the Austrian and Russian armies, there were 
plenty of materials left for fresh combinations against France, 
which were, in fact, renewed over and over again till the fighting 
power of the French was exhausted. But Trafalgar cut the naval. 
power of our enemies down to the ground, so that a generation had 
to pass away before it could again become formidable. Trafalgar, 
therefore, struck a far heavier blow at Napoleon than Austerlitz 
struck at his opponents, while England herself was relieved by it 
from all dread of invasion during the remainder of the war. But 
it was natural that Mr. Pitt himself should not view the two events 
precisely from this point of view. The alliance against France, which 
ended with the battle of Austerlitz, was his own special work. He 
expected immense results from it. ‘‘ England,” he said, “ at the 
Lord Mayor’s dinner, only three weeks before the battle was 
fought, ‘‘ has saved herself by her exertions, and will, I trust, save 
Europe by her example.” This was his whole speech, and it was 
the last he ever made in public. The sudden destruction of all his 
hopes proved too much for his already shattered constitution, and 
he died at Putney the 23rd of January following, with almost the 
same words on his lips as the imagination of Pope has assigned to 
the death-bed of Cobham. 

A few words remain to be added on the personal character and 
private life of Mr. Pitt, which were both very different from what 
it was once the fashion to suppose them. Whatever he may have 
been in public, in private life he must have been one of the most 
delightful of companions. We learn a good deal of him as a young 
man from the Diary of Mr. Wilberforce, with whom he made a pro- 
longed stay in the summer of 1783. Wilberforce’s house at Wim- 
bledon was noted for its kitchen-garden, its peas and its straw- 
berries. Here Pitt and the future philanthropist, with two or 
three friends of the same age, Edward Eliot, Henry Banks, and 
Pepper Arden enjoyed themselves like;schoolboys, spending the hot 
days upon the river, dining at 5 o’clock, and strolling about the 
fields till supper-time. Wilberforce records with triumph that he 
succeeded on Sunday in getting Pitt and Pepper Arden to church. 
Those who only knew Pitt in public life had no idea of what he 
was in company of this kind—the gayest and most frolicsome of 
the party, full of practical jokes, and at the same time showing 
himself as well qualified as Johnson to fight his way by his litera- 
ture and his wit. What glorious days they must have been! Pitt 

was only twenty-four, in the bloom of youth and youthful spirits, 
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yet already looked up to as one of the first statesmen of the age; 
had led the House of Commons with marked success against an 
overwhelming array of talent and experience, had already been 
‘Chancellor of the Exchequer, and might at that moment have been 
Prime Minister. Life can have few better things to offer than that 
combination of youthful buoyancy and merriment with the dignity 
and fame of riper age which was the happy lot of William Pitt. 

In September the whole party went to Corfe Castle, in Dorset- 
shire, to shoot partridges, Pitt’s favourite amusement, where the 
fortunes of England were nearly changed by the alleged short- 
sightedness of Wilberforce, who, in firing ata bird, narrowly missed 
his future chief. After a week in the stubbles, Pitt started on a 
trip to France, which lasted about six. He noticed the condition 
of the people as he travelled through the country, and found it 
better than he had expected. He was presented to the King and 
Queen, who made much of him; and he went stag-hunting at 
Fontainebleau, looking a very clumsy figure, says Wilberforce, in his 
big jack-boots. He got home again on the 24th of October, and 
never again quitted the shores of England. 

Pitt was particularly fond of partridge-shooting, and we find 
frequent allusions to it in his correspondence. When he was out 
of office he took a farm near Walmer for the express purpose of 
enjoying himself after his own fashion. Lady Hester, who was 
then living with him, used to carry his luncheon to the farm-house, 
and tells us of the high spirits which he used to enjoy on these 
occasions, and the great hunches of bread and cheese which he 
could eat. When he returned to Walmer in the evening he would, 
perhaps, find Dundas, or some other intimate friend, arrived from 
town either to talk over public affairs with him or discuss the 
comparative merits of Virgil and Lucan. I have often wondered if 
they ever adjourned to the rampart outside the dining-room, and 
drank their port by the cannon which are, or were, situated on 
it, looking across the channel the while and straining their eyes 
for the first glimpse of the Boulogne flotilla. 

Hollwood, however, near Bromley, was Pitt’s favourite residence. 
It was at no great distance from Hayes, his birthplace, and when 
a boy he used to go bird’s-nesting in the Hollwood plantations. He 
had always wished to be the owner of it; and his wish was gratified 
shortly after he became Prime Minister. Here he was as partial 
to his axe and pruning-knife as Mr. Gladstone himself; and Wil- 
berforce has described the day they spent cutting paths under the 
trees and through the underwood. The necessity of selling Holl- 
wood in 1801 was a greater blow to him than the necessity of 

-quitting ‘office. All Pitt’s tastes were innocent, for I decline to call 
-his love of port wine by any other name. At an early age he re- 
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nounced the gaming-table, but was able, to the last, to take pleasure 
in a round game, especially “speculation.” To women, as a rule, 
he was cold. ‘ Pretty girlibus indifferentissimus,” said the Rolliad. 
But he had heart enough to fall in love with one, Miss Eleanor 
Eden, the daughter of Lord Auckland, who is said to have returned 
the affection, of which she was in every way worthy. But his debts 
and uncertain pecuniary prospects prevented him from making her 
an offer, though he fully explained himself to her father. Lord 
Auckland’s place was at Westerham, near Hollwood, and it 
was among these beautiful sunny woods that their attachment 
sprang up. When Pitt was on his death-bed he found that what 
the Whigs had laughed so loudly at was one of those things which 
bring a man peace at the last. He had so long neglected prayer, 
he said, that he feared it was of no use then. But he looked back 
with satisfaction on ‘‘ the innocence of his life.”’ 

So lived and died William Pitt, the greatest Parliamentary 
statesman whom England has produced, if greatness is to be 
measured not merely by the genius of the individual but by the 
quality of the circumstances among which his lot is cast, and the 
magnitude of the difficulties which he is called on to confront and 
overcome. ‘Chatham is a splendid figure in our annals, a more 
splendid one, possibly, than his son. But he never was, for he 
never had the chance of being, the one man upon whom, through 
long years of danger both from foreign and domestic enemies, a 
nation reposed with confidence, whose removal from power was the 
signal for general despair, whose restoration revived the public 
spirit as sunrise renews the daylight, and whose death was lamented 
by the tears not only of personal friends and Parliamentary sup- 
porters, but by thousands who had never seen him, yet felt 
themselves reduced to sudden helplessness by the loss of their 
tried protector. Such a position as this no other man in English 
history has ever occupied; and this, which is wholly inde- 
pendent of particular measures or combinations, is Pitt’s title to 
immortality.” 


T. E. Keppeu. 
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* Celebrare domestica facta.” 
Hor., Art. Poet. 


I nave of late been honoured with many enquiries as to Mr. Miles 
Mannering, whether he still lives, on what he is now occupied, and 
what his thoughts are of our present times. I am happy, by the 
favour of the National Review, to inform my enquirers that my 
excellent friend is well, and, though occasionally disturbed by the 
distempers and factions of our generation, pursues the even tenour 
of his way, content with the satisfaction of doing his duty and of 
making others, as far as possible, happy around him. And if I 
may deviate into a description of the private life of this worthy 
gentleman, I will, in the following paper, give some brief account 
of his servants and household. Although the theme is homely 
and prosaic, it may not be without interest to withdraw awhile 
from the smoke and wealth and turmoil of our modern Rome into 
the retreat of a quiet life and the bye-ways of more simple duties. 

There is a gray and sober atmosphere that surrounds Durlestone 
Chase and its owner, which has often reminded me of those delight- 
ful pictures, in which the Dutch masters love to represent still 
waters and pensive landscapes that seem to sleep in the soft light 
of evening, and in which we are insensibly led away into medita- 
tion, such as the Elegy in a Churchyard or many not less tender 
lines in our more modern Christian poet instinctively suggest. 
Such thoughts consort with the lengthening shadows of our human 
life, and, if somewhat melancholy, are withal very pleasant. 

But, as I now desire to give some brief account of Mr. Manner- 
ing’s household, I must not allow myself to stray too far into 
abstract reflections. I will, therefore, only premise that the same 
spirit which influences him with his tenants, amongst his cottagers, 
or in his dealings with other men, reigns in his household, and 
seems happily to blend much of the old-fashioned affection of 
dependents with the duties and requirements of modern servants. 
Mr. Mannering’s household is at once modest and ample. It con- 
sists, for the most part, of old servants who have known him from 
boyhood, and of young servants, whom he takes from the village 
and trains up to service. Of these latter some justify the kindness 
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they have received, and in different occupations and parts of the 
world look back with gratitude to the encouragement and wise help 
of their earlier years; while others seem to forget the past, and 
either disappear from sight, or are heard of only in an unsatis- 
factory manner. My visits at Durlestone Chase have made me so 
familiar with some of the older servants that I shall perhaps be 
excused if I very briefly describe them for the purpose of showing 
that the old adage, “‘like master like man,” is even now true, and 
that in an age when material and money interests are supposed to 
govern all social relations, there linger yet in many of our 
country houses feelings of personal attachment and affection which 
were among the best parts of an earlier generation. With the 
picture of Durlestone Chase before me, I am, indeed, sometimes dis- 
posed to believe that if masters were rather more simple in their 
habits of life, and servants rather more considerate, much of the old 
relations might be revived, though under the altered conditions 
of our own day. . 

The oldest of Mr. Mannering’s servants, if not the most impor- 
tant, is Splinterbar, the coachman. For three generations, grand- 
father, father, and son, the Splinterbars have lived under the 
Squires of Durlestone, and, in spite of some shortcomings, have 
given them honest and hearty service. The grandfather drove the 
four grays, and though, after the approved fashion of his time, he 
more than once found himself in a ditch after an evening’s 
carouse, he made it his boast that he was never drunk on the same 
night as his master, and that neither the Squire nor the Squire’s 
horses were one jot the worse for his occasional deviation from the 
strict rule of sobriety. In the next generation the father not only 
drove the four grays—which it has been a point of family pride to 
maintain—but when the storms of the French Revolution, and the 
suspension of cash payments made men hardly know where to 
hope or what to fear, he buried for his master in a corner of the 
stables a thousand pounds, as a secret hoard against possible 
emergencies. And now the son, who is some few years Mr. Man- 
nering’s senior, gray-headed as he is, still drives the four-in-hand, 
superintends every detail of stable management, and sees that 
carriages and horses are turned out as smartly as the best coach- 
man in London could discharge the task. His labours are not 
unappreciated ; for if Mr. Mannering has a weakness, it is for his 
stables ; and no man has a quicker eye to detect a strap wrong, a 
carriage-panel ill-painted, or a speck of dust on the harness. 

Mr. Mannering’s butler is but a few years younger than his 
coachman. He, too, was born and bred in Durlestone, was Mr. 
Mannering’s servant at College, travelled with him afterwards, is 
not much of a “scholar,” as the country people say, but brews the 
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best ale in the county, sees that the mahogany dining-table and the 
handsome old silver on it are polished like a looking-glass, is con- 
sidered as an old friend of the family, and is heart and soul devoted 
to the service of the Squire. When, a few years since, one of Mr. 
Mannering’s nephews, a good-hearted but foolish youth, had in- 
volved himself and his family in some troubles, which I am not 
free to explain more particularly, old Holdworthy was immediately 
consulted, and by his shrewdness and devotion succeeded in re- 
leasing the young man from the fascinations of the Circe by whom 
he had been bewitched, and in settling once and for all a serious 
domestic difficulty. Holdworthy is now growing old; he is rather 
short of breath, and he is sometimes, it is said, somewhat sharp 
upon the younger servants; but he has lost none of his shrewd- 
ness, and ke steadily believes that there is no one in the round 
world equal to his master. 

The house-keeper, Mrs. Becket, holds no inconsiderable position 
in the house. She is past seventy, but still vigorous and hearty 
except as regards her eye-sight, which, she complains, is failing 
her. She is, however, able to read her large-text Bible of an 
evening, and to keep a very close eye upon the younger maids. 
She divides her leisure between the care of the poor, the dis- 
position of the furniture and the making of preserves; the latter 
of which occupations lies so close to her heart, that it is said 
that when, some ten or fifteen years ago, there was a fire at the 
Hall, her first thought was for her confectionaries, and her second 
for the family portraits. 

In the house-keeper’s room, which looks out on one corner of 
the quaint and old-fashioned garden, are to be seen a servants’ 
library, which has been collected mainly under the advice of 
Dr. Fabian, a dispensary for simple cases of illness or accident 
amongst the poor, and shelves in which are stored—Mrs. Becket’s 
pride—the really valuable collection of old Chelsea, Worcester, 
and Derby china, which has, at different times, been bought by 
the owners of Durlestone Chase. Its characteristic is that it is 
English. Neither French nor Italian, nor Oriental porcelain is to 
be found there; and the only illustrations of foreign ware are a 
few blue cups which George Mannering, the diplomatist of the 
family in the time of Frederic the Great, brought back with him 
on one occasion from Potsdam—a present made to him, in a fit of 
unwonted generosity, by the Prussian Sovereign. Mr. Mannering 
is sometimes wont to say that this is no bad illustration of his 
own politics; for that he would have neither sympathy nor con- 
nection with any nation of Europe, except those of the German race, 
who are our brothers in blood and sentiment. But Mrs. Becket’s 
heart is really in the carpets, the curtains, and the furniture of 
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the old Hall. In them she lives and moves, and she is never 
happier than when she leads a stranger through the rooms under 
her charge. The good lady dwells lightly on the buff coats and 
swords which hang near some rather hard portraits of the Cavalier 
father and son, who bore their part in the civil war; she has 
little to say, as not feeling quite certain of the moralities of the 
case, on the fan and gloves that repose under the picture of a 
pretty lady of the Court of Charles II., with whom gossip once was 
busy ; she passes over the memorials of a somewhat dull ancestor 
who lived through the reigns of James II., of Dutch William, and 
good Queen Anne. They are too remote to have much in common 
with her time or with the things for which she cares; but on the 
handsome furniture, the silk hangings, the tapestry of the Georgian 
period, she grows eloquent, and is reasonably accurate. She has 
often led me through the principal bedrooms, expatiating on each 
notable article, until we reached the state-room, in which Queen 
Charlotte on one occasion slept, and which retains the silver 
mirror and sconces, and the massive bed, still surmounted by 
the Arms of England, shrouded by heavy silk curtains and draped 
in a rich velvet coverlid, where Royalty once reposed. 

Every mansion has its dark corner, and the old Hall has, or had, 
its haunted room. But even in the unsophisticated retirement of 
Durlestone Chase the ghost has ceased to be. Mr. Mannering 
would have willingly offered him hospitality; but Mrs. Becket 
regards the notion of a disembodied visitant as a reflection on 
the credit of the house ; and one of the few occasions on which I 
have ever observed the good lady seriously discomposed, was 
when two of the maids affirmed in great terror, that a white lady 
with a booted and spurred cavalier, had been seen to pace solemnly 
down the long oak gallery and vanish into the particular room 
to which tradition had assigned a doubtful reputation. 

But as Homer and Virgil, and all the great masters of ancient 
literature, contented themselves with an enumeration of the chiefs 
and leaders only of the hosts whose history they chronicled, I will 
not pursue my description into the ranks of the subordinate 
servants. Time does not allow me to set down anything in praise 
of them, nor, perhaps, is it necessary to accept unreservedly the 
estimate formed of them by their superiors, when old Holdworthy 
complains that there may be servants, but there are now-a-days 
no serving-men left in the world; or when Mrs. Becket says that 
her temper is much tried by ribbands and high-heeled shoes, and 
other unreasonable extravagances of the younger maids, on which,. 
as a male critic, | do not feel myself competent to pronounce an 
opinion. But whatever may be the weaknesses, there is no eye- 
service towards their master, nor do I believe that one of them 
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has any personal interest materially at variance with his. It must 
be, on the other hand, admitted that there are none of them for 
whom Mr. Mannering is not ready to make any sacrifice, or to do: 
any kindness. ‘‘ My servants,” he says, “ have their faults, and 
may not be quite as smart as some of our rich people in London 
desire, but for the wear and tear of every-day life there are none to 
compare with those who have your interests and credit at heart.” 

‘Masters and mistresses are,” I said, ‘‘ very much to blame for 
many difficulties in our modern households. It cannot be right 
that, from one year’s end to another, they should never come into: 
personal relations with those on whom they depend for daily and 
hourly service, know nothing of their history or character, and 
fail to exercise any influence over them and their conduct. We 
reduce the relations too often to one of a mere money contract, and 
then we think ourselves aggrieved when the servant shows no 
personal feelings or consideration for us.” 

“‘T agree,” said Mr. Mannering. ‘At the same time modern 
society is sadly against an improvement in these matters ; and the 
general tendency of the changes which are in progress are still 
more adverse. Late hours, luxurious living, artificial habits on 
the one side; overfeeding, indoor occupations, irregular work on 
the other, create an unnatural state, and constitute a sum total 
of difficulties very serious in amount and kind.” 

** What you say,” I replied, ‘is true as to our larger and richer 
establishments ; but do you think that it equally applies to those 
of more moderate proportions ?”’ 

** Kstablishments,” Mr. Mannering answered, “ differ of course 
in kind and degree ; but the principles of management, so far as 
the master is concerned, seem to me much the same, and those that 
are on a large scale have advantages as well as disadvantages. The 
disadvantages, I think, mainly lie in the difficulty of a personal 
and intelligent supervision by the master or mistress; whilst the 
advantages consist in the discipline, the observance of fixed rules, 
and the large society which is represented by such a body. Laws 
and traditions, self-imposed but very wholesome, grow up in a 
well-ordered household, such as are useful to the little community, 
and even beyond its limits. In a small country parish the great 
house ought to be not only a fountain of kindnesses and domestic 
charities, but a centre of good influences and the source of a whole- 
some public opinion. As a wise and cultivated individual is to the 
society in which he lives, so a well-ordered house should be to the 
less instructed opinion of the village. It sets and maintains a 
useful example.” 

“You have sketched,” I said, “‘ an ideal, though not an impossible 
standard for a great proprietor; but it is clear that, in such an 
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establishment as you describe, it must be the upper servants who 
will set the tone and will be the governing influence.” 

** Certainly,” Mr. Mannering replied, “‘and for that reason 
they are entitled to a very full confidence. I go further—even if 
they are occasionally wrong, their authority must be upheld, and 
nothing must be done or said to weaken, in the eyes of the lower 
servants, the respect due to them ; for they cannot hold the posi- 
tion which is necessary in their master’s interest unless they have 
his public support. In a household, as in a kingdom, there are 
three estates, which, if Order and not Chaos is to reign, must have 
their spheres of action uninvaded and their interests fairly repre- 
sented. Ido not, of course, mean,” he added, ‘‘ to compare any 
good household with the miserable disorder and confusion of parts 
into which our own admirable Constitution is falling. If, indeed, 
some luckless household were to take as its model the British 
Constitution in its present stage of evolution, I leave you to 
imagine the results! Happily for the peace of families it is other- 
wise ordained ; and the master of a well-ordered house is in the 
position of a constitutional but powerful sovereign, who is free to 
exercise large powers on the implied condition that he governs 
through a trusted and trustworthy executive, whilst he hears the 
wishes and consults the interests of the lower estate of his little 
realm. On these terms the car of government rolls smoothly and 
_ steadily on, to the comfort and advantage of the whole society.” 

**Our Radical friends,” I said, “ will not thank you for your 
illustration. Nevertheless, the theory is a pretty one as regards 
great establishments, and it might claim the sanction of earlier and 
better Constitutions than that under which it is our lot to live; 
but how as to little houses, or even those modest households which 
deserve the name neither of great nor small, but of which, in their 
graceful and well-appointed comforts, your favourite Horace would 
say, ‘ Conspicitur nitidis fundata pecunia villis?’” 

“‘ Perhaps my own household,” said Mr. Mannering, “ falls within 
your Horatian category. It certainly cannot pretend to vie with 
those of my good neighbours, the Duke of Sterling or the Earl of 
Southshire, as indeed I do not wish it to compete with Chambertin 
Manor. But I see no practical difficulty in compassing the good 
government of those moderate establishments, which are peculiar 
to England in their combination of a considerable number of 
servants with a modest scale of living. There is in them less of 

external show and circumstance, but quite as much of comfort as 
in the more stately houses of our very rich people; and good 
servants will be attracted to them as readily as to the larger and 
more imposing establishments. The community is smaller, but 
the principles of management are the same. The upper servants 
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must be trusted, their authority must be maintained, there must 
be, perhaps, a rather more frequent appeal open to the master— 
in one word, somewhat more of a wise despotism, somewhat less of 
a Constitutional Government. 

“But I freely admit that when we come down to the smaller 
households, where there can be only one man, or a man and a boy 
employed, where there is no separation of ranks, no fixed distribu- 
tion of duties or esprit de corps, and where there are many 
temptations to each one to follow his or her pleasure, the real 
difficulty begins; and in proportion as means diminish, so the 
problem grows in intensity.” 

“Tt arises in part,” I said, ‘from the scarcity of skilled and 
trained servants. A master or mistress must, in such cases, depend 
upon inferior instruments.” 

“Yes,” Mr. Mannering replied, ‘but I think that it also 
springs from the silly desire to fashion all households on one 
pattern—the house of some very rich man being taken as the 
type. The majority of servants will not submit to the irksome 
and menial drudgery of a small house without an equivalent, and 
if this is not given in money it is generally taken in a vague 
license. But women can and will undertake many domestic duties, 
and discharge them very efficiently; often far better than our 
clumsier and coarser sex do. I have friends whose households are 
models of comfort and good-management, because the master and 
mistress have the sense to rise above the fashion of their class and 
to dispense with men-servants indoors. In a new country, where 
men’s labour is required for other and more profitable employment, 
the business of the house is carried on by women.” 

“My American friends,” I said, “‘tell me that it is not easy, 
even under the regimen of women, to secure domestic happiness ; 
and they often compare, not without envy, our well-appointed and 
disciplined establishments with their unmanageable households ; 
for democratic institutions are not favourable to any system which 
involves inequality of social rank.” 

* Ah,” said Mr. Mannering, “if you stray away from our 
homely subject of conversation into the comparative merits of 
Monarchical and Democratic institutions, we had, I think, better 
make an end of our disputation”—a remark, by the way, which 
seems to me to suggest a useful hint as regards the patient 
readers of the National Review, and a paper which has already 
exceeded the limits usually adopted by 
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Mr. Freperic Harrison’s article on “ Agnostic Metaphysics,” which 
appeared in the Nineteenth Century for last month, is in some 
respects a very remarkable paper. It is well known that Mr. 
Harrison has for some time professed a form of Positivism differing 
in some degree from that of Dr. Congreve and the frequenters of 
the Church of Humanity ; but few were prepared for the admissions 
which he has made in the article to which I refer, which amount, I 
must contend, to a surrender of the essential features of the Posi- 
tivist worship and religion in all that distinguishes it from mere 
philanthropy. And as these admissions are made in the course 
of a controversy in which Sir James Stephen and myself assailed 
his original position as grotesque and untenable, I may be allowed 
to indulge the hope that our remarks may have borne some part 
in bringing about this striking change. 

That there is a change of tone has been apparent to all; but 
the extent of Mr. Harrison’s modifications will not be fully evident 
to those who are unfamiliar with his writings, and, again, his use 
of language is so skilful as in some degree to conceal the exact 
nature of the change. My purpose, then, in the present paper is 
to give, by referring to Mr. Harrison’s views as expressed by him on 
various occasions, and comparing them with his recent paper, 
as exact an account as I can of the effect of the controversy so 
far as it has as yet proceeded, on Mr. Harrison’s position—to show, 
on the one hand, how changed is his account of some of the leading 
ideas of the Religion of Humanity, and, on the other, how far more 
modest is his present estimate of the advantages it can offer to the 
world than that which he has been in the habit of presenting to 
his disciples in his lectures and addresses. 

I must not be understood, however, to imply that Mr. Harrison 
has honoured me with any full reply. He ‘does not find that I 
have added much to the controversy,” and, anyhow, does not feel 
called upon to argue with anyone holding my religious opinions. 
Accordingly, he has crammed his explicit reference to my article 
on “‘ The Clothes of Religion” into half a page of small print. 
But if I have not much to boast of in the quantity of his notice of 
me, I have no reason to complain of its quality, for his admissions 
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are most encouraging and satisfactory. My object here, then, is 
to apply a magnifying glass to the half page of which I speak, and 
to several statements in the body of his article, lest the minute- 
ness of the physical symbols may prevent the full moral weight 
of his remarks from being apparent. 

I will begin with the severest part of my indictment—which is 
that Mr. Harrison has made admissions in his recent article quite 
inconsistent with the language he habitually holds; that he has 
drawn back both from the substance and from the rhetoric of his 
own Positivist teaching, considered in its religious aspect; and that 
he has, therefore, small right any longer to profess adherence to a 
religion which prescribes the language and modes of thought which 
he himself used to hold, and which he now repudiates. I will now 
endeavour to substantiate this charge. 

In page 369 of his recent article he speaks as follows :—‘* Huma- 
nity is neither the shadow of God nor the substitute for God, nor 
has it any analogy with God. No one claims any godhood for 
humanity, nor any perfection of any kind. We do not ask anyone 
to ‘ worship’ it as Hindoos worship idols. . . If it misleads people, 
T am quite willing to spell humanity with a small “h,” or not to 
use the word at all. I am quite content to speak of the human 
race, if that makes things clearer ; I am ready to give up the word 
‘worship’ if that is a stumbling-block, and to speak of showing 
affection and reverence. . . Ihave no wish to ‘ worship’ humanity 
in any other sense than as a man may worship his own father and 
mother.” And again, in his lecture on Comte at Newton Hall 
early in the present month, he speaks of his supposed “ deification 

-of humanity” as being in reality only to advocate “ rational 
regard ”’ for the human race. 

This, then, is Mr. Harrison’s present position; and I maintain 
that it is a complete change of position; that it amounts to no 
more than a recommendation to altruism or general benevolence ; 
and that it is, in its details, a surrender of the language, the 
thoughts, and the feelings which he himself has habitually held 
as a Positivist. His language has implied that Humanity is in 
many ways a substitute for the Christian God in religion and has 
analogy with it. He can not in consistency with much that he 
has said, drop the capital H, nor substitute the term ‘“ human 
race”’ for Humanity. He has represented the feelings due to 
Humanity as very different from those which we have for our 
parents, as far more akin to ecstatic worship than to rational 
regard, and as far more like those which a Christian claims as due 
to God, than to any which our friends on earth could claim as 
their due; and he has implied its worship to be, consequently, 
very parallel to the adoration of an idol or a god. 
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I will take first the statement that Humanity is neither “ the 
substitute for God nor has it any analogy with God” in the Posi- 
tivist worship; and that Mr. Harrison's alleged deification of 
Humanity was in reality no more than a recommendation that we 
should have a rational regard for the human race. If my readers 
will turn to page 4 of an address given by Mr. Harrison to the 
Positivist Society on New Year’s Day, 1880, they will find the 
following expression of belief adopted by him. I italicise por- 
tions :— 

The same great Power that we love is become that which our intellect is yearn- 
ing to search out... .. / At last we see that the vast Human Whole is the prime mover 
in every human faculty, as it is the supreme object of every worthy effort. Humanity 
is the source whence has come to us all that we possess or are able to attain. Huma- 
nity is the master of our present lives... .. We can do nothing of ourselves that is not 
shaped and guided by this unceasing Providence. In suffering and in want we turn to it 
for comfort and for help So, too, in time of Death it is to Humanity that we turn 


in resignation, peace, hope Only by our death are we finally adopted into its undy- 
ing life."—( The Present and the Future, p. 4.) 


Or take, again, the following extract from page 38 of the same 
lecture :— 

When we try to make real to our minds the true idea of Humanity, we are over- 
whelmed by the greatness and the glory of the whole. Infinite is not a word that we 
can ever properly use, but the vastness of the human sum of life transcends the limits 
of our ordinary imagination. Ineffable, all-good, all-wise, are phrases to our minds of 
little meaning or sense; but the majesty and the goodness of our Human Power tax 
our utmost force of conception. 


A little later he says, ‘‘Itis as vast and sublime a truth as can 
be contained by any sane and completely trained understanding.” 
And readers of my former article will remember that last New 
Year’s eve he explained that the idea being “ almost infinite,” it 
transcended prose and verse, and required for its expression the 
indefiniteness of music. 

This is the sort of language which led me and others to say that 
Mr. Harrison deified Humanity; and Mr. Harrison professed to 
give a brief résumé of that language when he said at Newton Hall 
that he advocated ‘ rational regard” for the human race, and had 
—most unfairly—been accused of deifying it in consequence. I 
think my readers will agree with me that the résumé was inade- 
quate. And now for a little more detail as to the feeling due to 
this Power—which, mark, is now described as a feeling of the same 
kind as we may have towards our parents. Here is his description 
of it in 1880 :— 

Humanity combines to us the affection for a parent, our reverence for great men,. 
our love for a companion, our patriotism to country, ow devotion to our Church, our 
pride in our civilisation, our instinct of common humanity. It combines all these and’ 


far more. It is the presentation of all these kinds of affection transfiqured into a whole- 
vaster than words can tell_—(The Present and the Future, p. 38.) 
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Look, again, at the last page of Mr. Harrison’s lay sermon on 
Science and Humanity, given in May 1879 :-— 


And thus if the foundation of our life is the knowledge of all order, and the deve- 
lopment of life, the development of a higher order, the moving principle of our life 
will be zeal to labour for whatever is good and just, and pure, and especially for that 
Human Power from whom all our good things come, who is affected by every act of our 
lives, and who it is our highest happiness and duty to obey and serve. 


And this Human Power, this unique Being, as Mr. Harrison else- 
where calls it, is now declared to have no analogy in Positivist wor- 
ship to the position of Godin the Christian worship. It is the Power 
“from whom all our good things come,” “‘ whom it is our highest 
happiness and duty to obey and serve” ; “‘ in suffering and in want 
we turn to it for comfort and for help”; in life ‘‘ we can do nothing 
of ourselves that is not shaped and guided by this unceasing Pro- 
vidence,” and in time of death it is to it ‘‘ we turn in resignation, 
peace, and hope,” and are ‘‘by our death finally adopted into its 
undying life.” The feelings due to it are far more than all human 
affections taken together; these affections are “‘ transfigured into 
a whole vaster than words can tell.” When we try to realize its 
nature we are overwhelmed by its “‘ greatness and glory,” and its 
‘majesty and goodness . . . tax our utmost force of conception.” 
And the writer who four short years ago committed himself to 
these phrases, now tells us that he claims no “ perfection of any 
kind” for his Power, that it has no analogy with God, and that 
worship for it means only “ rational regard,” such as we may have 
for father and mother, and that all the language I have quoted is 
equivalent to no more than affection and respect for our fellow 
men. 

I am unable to comment further on this. I would only suggest 
that some of Mr. Harrison’s followers may be thrown into con- 
siderable perplexity by his recent utterances as to the exact 
balance of feeling due to a Power of which such (to the untrained 
understanding) opposite things are alleged, and may be led to en- 
tertain grave doubts as to the advantage of turning in the hour of 
death to so amphibious a being, and may even be tempted to 
scepticism as to the certainty of the prospect held out, that they 
are to be “adopted into its undying life.” 

Now the elasticity of language is very great, and especially so in 
the hands of so fluent and expert a writer as Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, and I can conceive that he may make an ingenious 
(though hardly, I think, a successful) attempt to reconcile the 
logical position underlying the rhetorical extravagances I have 
quoted with that which he now advances. Even should he do so, 
it would not be much to the purpose. My original charge was 
that he used language and implied feelings with respect to 
VOL. IV. 15 
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Humanity which were beyond its merits, and due only to a real 
Deity; that he used the language of adoration and worship in 
respect of what was neither adorable nor worshipful; and by 
replying only that he does not believe it to be a Deity, he does not 
refute my charge, but rather pleads guilty not only to this par- 
ticular charge, but to the additional charge that he knew the 
language to be extravagant. It was only by his language that I could 
pretend to know his belief, and if he fails to defend his language, he 
defends nothing. I will, however, refer expressly to what seems to 
me the most plausible attempt he has as yet made to identify the 
extravagant creed of which I have cited examples, with his present 
doctrine of enthusiastic Altruism. In page 370 he explains religion 
as the “‘ sense of social duty pushed to its full extent, strengthened 
by a sound view of human nature, and warmed by the glow of 
imagination and sympathy”; and in page 375 he supplements 
this by calling it ‘‘ the idealized sum of those human feelings and 
duties which all decent men acknowledge in detail and in fact.” 
It may be at first sight supposed that such phrases can span the 
gulf between Altruism and Positivism ; that idealized and glowing . 
Altruism may take the form of Positivism as Mr. Harrison has 
been, in times past, accustomed to explain it. But a little con- 
sideration will show that there is a great distinction. To arouse 
enthusiasm by idealizing the best side-of human nature and human 
feeling, and so to encourage and develop the benevolent impulses 
of the human character, is excellent, and in no way laughable. 
To insist on the beauty of brotherly love, to arouse our sympathy 
with it, to depict the nobility of the best human feelings—this is 
to add enthusiasm to Altruism, and most will feel such a work to 
be good and desirable. But to idealize the human race by pic- 
turing it, not as what it is at its best, but as what it is not—to 
speak not of the beauty of human love and human goodness, but 
of a Supreme Being, a Providence, a Power, to whom we turn in 
death, whom we serve, a unique and mysterious conception, and 
the rest—to idealize humanity, not by picturing ideal humanity, 
but by building up a sort of god in its place—is at once laughable 
and useless in kindling benevolence in any well-balanced mind. If 
I had a pet mouse, and wanted my neighbours to be kind to it, I 
might try and enlist their interest and sympathy by describing it 
as the most ideal mouse | had ever seen, with all the qualities 
that can render a mouse attractive—whatever those qualities may 
be. But if I were to lay stress on its enormous teeth, its long 
proboscis, its enormous size and strength, and to speak of it gene- 
rally as though it were an elephant, my friends would probably 
think I had gone mad, and I should not succeed in arousing much 
affection or enthusiasm for my mouse. And if I were to plead 
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that my reason for exaggeration was my wish to kindle in them 
the excellent feeling of kindness and tenderness for the mouse, 
they would perhaps say that I had not gone the right way to make 
them like a mouse by describing an elephant. And so, too, it may 
be said that by describing Humanity as a sort of mysterious deity, 
Mr. Harrison cannot do much in the cause of enthusiastic Altruism. 
He may preach Altruism as well, as he does in his last article ; 
but the distinctive features of the Religion of Humanity cannot be 
reduced to Altruism,* but remain what I have described them—not 
commonplace or equivalent to what all decent men practically 
hold, but grotesque in their attempt to keep alive religious senti- 
ment and the feeling of religious trust, when it is acknowledged in 
the heart of hearts that there is not good reason for either. Both 
Positivism and Altruism may rise to enthusiasm; but the en- 
thusiasm is of a different and almost opposite character in each 
case. To the philanthropist the human race is an object of pity, 
of compassion, of love, wounded in all its features, to be tended, 
nursed, worked for. To the Positivist it is a vast Presence, a 
Power, a Providence, which seems rather to look after us than to 
need that we should look after zt. Therefore I say that Mr. Harri- 
son’s attempt to identify the two is hopeless, and can only appear 
for a moment to succeed if he drops out of sight all that is 
distinctive of Positivism. And this he does in a way that is 
almost barefaced when he tries to persuade us that “‘ worship” is 
a term which may be equivalent to “ rational regard.” 

By whatever refinement of words, however, Mr. Harrison may 
seek to identify the extravagance of Positivism with the unob- 
trusive amiability of Altruism, he must be occasionally caught 
tripping in a very unmistakable way where central features of 
the Positivist belief come in question, which can by no sleight- 
of-hand be hidden under the clothes of mere amiability or 
benevolence. ‘T'wo of such instances I will mention. He offers 
to drop the capital H in Humanity, or to speak merely of the 
human race, explains that love for the human race “‘is all he 
means by the religion of humanity,” and asks, correlatively, what 
there is of ‘‘ grotesque ” in so ‘‘ commonplace an opinion.” Here, 
I think, there has been some slip of memory. Mr. Harrison has 
distinctly asserted that Humanity is not equivalent to the human 
race, and that far from being a commonplace conception it is 


* In saying this I do not ignore the fact that in Comte’s system the social feelings 


played a very prominent part. Humanity was, as we know, represented by a young 
mother and her child—typifying the tenderest of human relations. WhenI speak in 
the text of what is “ distinctive” of the “ Religion of Humanity,” I refer to the con- 
ceptions to which I allude in the course of my article whereby it endeavours to conjure 


up distinctively religious sentiments—the conceptions which give it its pseudo-religious 
eharacter. 
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unique, and very difficult to grasp; that it is very mysterious and 
not at all obvious. Only, he contended, many religious conceptions 
have been mysterious, and it is to be supposed that this quality 
will be no more a bar to the acceptance of his religion than it 
has been to the acceptance of other religions. I subjoin his 
words :— 


Humanity is no mere arithmetical number of human lives; no catalogue of events 
in the'roll of history. Humanity is an organic whole . . . far from being all men, it is 
not even all men that have ever been. It is a being of special and unique nature, an 
organism of which we know no second example. For it is the organic union of 
all those countless human lives and deeds, which over myriads of years have had a 
share in the regular evolution of the human race. The idea is at present unfamiliar, 
and some may find it difficult. But what generalization of science is not difficult? 
And this is the latest generalization of the least developed of the sciences. Aro not all 
the great philosophic and religious conceptions unfamiliar and difficult at the outset? 
Was not the conception of an Almighty Creator puzzling to the votaries of Venus or 
Juno? Is the Athanasian Creed a doctrine altogether easy to the untutored mind ? 
. . « Was the difficulty of a conception ever a permanent bar to any religious propa- 
ganda? And will difficulty be long an objection to the conception of Humanity when 
this rests on a demonstrated truth of accepted science ?—Present and Future. 

This is, I think, final. Mr. Harrison has preached two doctrines; 
one ecstatic, the other prosaic; one a doctrine of worship, the 
other of rational regard. The extracts I had already given are 
sufficient, I think, to establish this, They seem to me to suffice by 
themselves. But if anything is wanted to complete the proof that 
he has changed front, it is to be found in this last citation. No 
rhetoric can make “commonplace” anything but opposed to 
“unique,” to “ difficult,” and to a comparison with religious 
mystery; and in expressly saying that ‘all he means by the 
religion of humanity ”’ is something ‘ commonplace,” he adds his 
own verdict to that of his critics that he has, consciously or 
unconsciously, slipped down from the lofty eminence where the 
unique and mysterious Great Being reigns supreme, in order to 
shake hands with all his friends and opponents alike, on the even 
and prosaic plains of Altruism and general philanthropy. 

I have, then, I think, said enough to substantiate my original 
accusation, and will be as brief as possible in what remains, con- 
fining my remarks to a few of the most important changes of 
position which I have not yet noticed. In p. 365 of his article he 
says: ‘My friends and I address no prayers to Humanity as 
‘holy’ or otherwise.’ This is, I believe, so far true that Mr. 
Harrison does not directly address humanity as Dr. Congreve does. 
But I do not know that that mends his position. He distinctly 
avows prayer to be a necessary part of religion, and prayer even 
to a deaf idol is more intelligible than prayer to nothing at all. 
Religion should be, he explains in p. 45 of The Present and the 
Future, “not without prayer, not without meditation, not without 
thanksgiving (with all the outpouring of heart, with all the con- 
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‘trition of soul, it may be, that ever watered the stony floor of a 
hermit’s cell), but with far more than all this,” &c. I only quote 
this, as his remark in the Nineteenth Century, taken in its context, 
would seem to repudiate prayer altogether. Certainly prayer is a 
step beyond ‘‘ rational regard” for the human race. 

Again, in his postscript, he says that he claims ‘“ nothing 
ecstatic” for Humanity. Well, ecstasy may be, no doubt, of 
-different degrees; but I have difficulty of acquitting him of some 
degree of ecstasy in the passages I have already quoted. Anyhow, 
in his account of the possibilities of the Religion of Humanity in 
the lecture just referred to, he expressly allows not only ecstasy, 
but ecstasy equal to that of the Theist. ‘‘We can conceive,” he 
writes, ‘‘ that religion may be as ecstatic and as meditative as 
that of a-Kempis and Milton, provided it were practical and 
human, and calmly balanced as well.” 

I do not think it will be of much use to multiply instances 
further. I cannot see that it is possible to add much in strength 
to the evidence I have given of inaccurate and self-contradictory 
language. But there are other instances scattered here and there. 
He denies the analogy between Positivist saints and Catholic, 
between the two calendars; denies that he calls his heroes saints. 
Of course, no analogy is complete, and words, as we have seen, 
may be used loosely and without thought. But the fact remains 
that Comte made no secret that the idea of commemorating heroes 
on special days was suggested by the Catholic calendar, and Mr. 
Harrison himself has, not once, but often, spoken of the Positivist 
heroes as saints. I could give references if it were of sufficient 
importance. 

As the conclusion of this portion of my article, 1 will only con- 
trast the proud claim preferred by the Religion of Humanity, as 
-advocated by Mr. Harrison in days gone by, to be far more 
satisfying than supernatural faith—to combine, indeed, all the 
excellences of all the supernatural faiths—with its modest posi- 
tion, according to his new account of it, of being better than 
nothing. 

Here is his language in The Present and the Future as to the 
possibilities of the new religion : 


We can conceive that religion may be as joyous and glorious with Art as were the 
festivals of Olympia or Delos in the dawn of Hellenic freedom; but it must be pure, 
and tender, and energetic, true and world-wide, no less than beautiful and spontaneous, 
We can conceive that religion may be as ecstatic and as meditative as that of a-Kempis 
and Milton, provided it were practical, and human, and calmly-balanced as well. We 
-can imagine religion as strong as that of Cromwell, as ideal as that of Dante, as pas- 
sionate as that of David, as profound as that of Descartes; but it must be true to fact, 
true to human nature, open and intelligible to all mankind, co-extensive with the entire 
range of human life. . . . Where are we to find such an assemblage of qualities but in a 
human and practical religion ? 
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And, again, in the Nineteenth Century for last March, having 
described religion as the expression of ‘“‘ man’s deepest convictions, 
his surest hopes, the most sacred yearnings of his heart, that 
which can bind in brotherhood generations of men, comfort the 
fatherless and the widow, uphold the martyr at the stake, and the 
hero in his long battle,” he explains that far from being ‘‘ broken 
up ” by the decay of Theology, Religion, ‘‘ on the contrary, enters 
on a far greater and more potent career.” But, alas for the 
change in our prospects! Now that ecstasy, transfigured feelings, 
Power and Providence have disappeared, leaving in their stead only 
“rational regard” for our fellows, instead of promising a far 
‘more potent career” in “comforting the fatherless and the 
widow, upholding the martyr,” and the rest of it, than the old 
religions, the unclothed skeleton of Humanity, its voice grown 
thin as its form, pleads that surely it can give “solid encourage- 
ment” and “help the fatherless and the widow”; that “if it is 
not the comfort offered by promises of ecstatic bliss and super- 
natural intervention, it has the merit of being true and humane. 
. . . If it is not enough, it is, at least, all that men and women on 
earth have. Resignation and peace will be theirs when we have 
taught them to know that it is all.” 

There is really something tragic in this. The proud Human 
Faith— 


By too severe a fate, 
Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen, 
Fallen from its high estate! 


That which promised to combine every conceivable excellence of 
every conceivable religion—as theologians tell us that joys of all 
different types shall be possessed equivalently in heaven—is con- 
tent enough now if it can only give resignation and peace! 
Pandora’s box is emptied of its treasures, and not even hope 
remains. From ideal perfection it has sunk to a pis-aller ; and we 
are told that if it is bad, bad is the best. Mr. Harrison, habitually 
triumphant, becomes apologetic, and having, for many years, tried 
to persuade us that his half-loaf of bread would feed us all much 
better than the various and abundant food which has hitherto been 
in vogue, has now become a sadder and a wiser man, and 
contends that, at all events, half a loaf is better than no bread. 
The outcome, then, of what I have insisted on is this: that Mr. 
Harrison, having by rhetorical extravagances attempted to asso- 
ciate those feelings in us which properly belong to a belief in the 
supernatural with so inadequate (to say the least) an object as 
Humanity, and having claimed for it, in consequence, the power 
to support a religion, when brought to book, vindicates its claim 
not to religious feelings, and not to the offices of a religion, not to. 
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worship, not to feelings worthy of an almost infinite idea, not 

to power to give full consolation to the suffering; but to other 
feelings which have no immediate or exclusive connection with 
religion as the term has been hitherto used. It is as though the 
fervent Catholic who prayed to the Blessed Virgin, “ Seat of wisdom, 
source of all joy, Mother of God, pray for me,” were to give as the 
justication of his language a belief that the Blessed Virgin was 
really a good and amiable woman, and deserving of respect and love. 
If his belief went no farther than this, he would be hardly justified 
in using the language of prayer and religious invocation in her 
regard. 

But the point at issue is brought out abruptly and forcibly where 
Mr. Harrison claims Sir James Stephen as “ speaking on his” own 
“side,” and talks of using some of that learned writer’s remarks 
as his text at the next Positivist discourse at Newton Hall. It is 
certainly very startling to find the man who claims to be a religious 
teacher agreeing with him who pronounces religion to be a wholly 
unimportant element in the life of man and easily dispensed with ; 
and we stand in suspense, waiting to see how such opposite posi- 
tions are to be reconciled. The change in Mr. Harrison’s tone has 
been all along apparent, though he has striven to conceal it. But 
this shaking hands with irreligion is too pointed for him to 
pass it by without some explicit statement as to its significance. 
And, sure enough, we find such a statement in page 369, where, 
having watered down worship in the way I have already explained, 
he professes his readiness not to call Positivism a “ religion” at 
all as long as the term retains its present ‘‘ associations.” In fact, 
a very pleasant reconciliation takes place between him and Sir J. 
Stephen, after the hard words and the heat of controversy, much 
in the way that was customary in a certain club, of high repute in 
the early part of this century. The question is asked, ‘“‘ Has the 
honourable member (Mr. Harrison) been using the word ‘religion’ 
in its ordinary sense?” and Mr. Harrison has no hesitation in 
replying that he has not used it in its ordinary sense, but purely 
in its Pickwickian sense. 

And here we have the key to the whole difficulty. Mr. Harrison 
had preached a high-sounding creed with high-sounding articles of 
belief; but we now know that his significant words were not to 
be taken literally. There was a ‘“‘ Providence ” ; but it was a provi- 
dence only in a Pickwickian sense; it aroused feelings of ecstasy, 
that is, of Pickwickian ecstasy ; he expressed a Pickwickian hope 
that it would be with us in death, and an expectation that we 
should be “incorporated into its undying life” in a purely Pick- 
wickian sense. In fact, Mr. Harrison’s new creed is the translation 
of his old creed from Pickwickian into English. ‘“ How mere a 
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phrase,” he had proudly exclaimed in his criticism of the Unknow- 
able, ‘ must any religion be of which neither belief nor worship nor 
conduct can be spoken!” And in consequence his readers were 
naturally led to look closely at these three elements as they are 
supplied by Positivism.. The belief is belief in ‘‘a Power con- 
trolling our lives,” in “‘ something immeasurably nobler and stronger 
than self”; that something is Humanity. Comte called it the 
Supreme Being. Mr. Harrison explained that our feelings towards 
it are so ecstatic as to befit an almost “ infinite idea”’; that it is 
‘* the source of all good and our perpetual Providence.” This seemed 
to promise well for the element of belief. But when we press closer, 
we are told the Power is only a power as the wall against which we 
bump our heads is a power which can hurt us; that it has no con- 
sciousness ; that its Providence has no care for our individual lives ; 
that it is immeasurably nobler than self only if we exclude from 
consideration what is ignoble, immeasurably stronger only because 
. Many men are stronger than one. So, too, we have always under- 
stood that two men are better than one in a fight; and I remember 
a riddle which I used to hear as a child, which asked ** What makes 
more noise than a lion roaring ?”’ And the answer was “‘ Two lions 
roaring.” ‘The Supreme Being, the Power, Humanity, like those 
gigantic figures seen on a mountain through the mist, diminishes 
in size as we approach it and become more sure of its reality; 
until at last, when we touch it, we discover that what seemed so 
awful is only mortal man like ourselves. Surely I cannot be 
accused of exaggeration or of throwing undue ridicule on Mr. 
Harrison’s position, if I say that to call belief in our fellow-men— 
for it comes to nothing more as he now explains it—religious belief 
is to use the phrase in a very Pickwickian sense. 

Worship, too, promised well at first. The “ glow” which the 
thought of Humanity aroused, the feelings, consisting of all ordi- 
nary feelings transfigured into a whole vaster than words can 
tell, the prayer that the Power may be with us in life and in 
death, and Comte’s prayers to ‘ holy humanity,” aroused hopeful 
expectations. But as the nature of the belief becomes clear, the 
feelings and the worship have to abate. Comte’s prayers are dis- 
owned. ‘The ‘infinite idea” becomes so very finite that the less 
said about it the better. And worship descends to respect and 
gratitude towards those who have benefited the human race. This 
is religious worship. But the apparent strangeness of the term as 
so applied is accounted for by Mr. Harrison’s explanation that he 
uses that phrase not in the ordinary sense but in its Pickwickian 
sense. Conduct alone remains, and of that I have spoken so fully 
in my last article that I need not enter into the question here. No 
doubt love for our fellow-men will be a strong stimulus to some 
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exalted natures, and is and will be in its degree a good motive 
working in every mind. But this remaining shred of Positivism, 
to which Mr. Harrison might cling, has been already appropriated 
and called Philanthropy or general benevolence; and most will 
prefer to retain these terms, used in their ordinary sense, to substi- 
tuting the word “religion” used in a Pickwickian sense. As to 
the masses of people, I will only say this. The whole question is 
not whether such a motive will act at all, but whether it is sufficient 
for improving and sustaining the moral impulses of our race. And 
if brotherly love has been preached for eighteen centuries, backed 
up by all the terrible and attractive sanctions of another world, 
with such imperfect success, it does not seem very likely that it will 
begin to be a stronger motive when those sanctions are removed. 
Sir James Stephen seems to speak unanswerable common-sense 
when he says that if Christian belief goes Christian charity will go 
with it; and Mr. Harrison’s rejoinder that human charity will take 
its place seems to be words without meaning, for what does Chris- 
tian charity without Christian belief mean except human charity ? 
Mr. Harrison’s proposal is that of a man with a taste for drawing 
who thinks that he can therefore design a house. The design is 
very pretty, but the pillars fail to support the arches, and the arches 
are not strong enough for the rooms above them. It was all pretty 
enough on paper, but in practice it falls down. Love for our 
species is a very loveable motive, but it can never be enough; 
and it will diminish instead of increasing when the command 
“Love thy neighbour as thyself” ceases to come with the force 
of an injunction from on high. 

To prevent misconception, I wish to state very explicitly that I 
differ not at all, or hardly at all, from what Mr. Harrison now 
explains to be his opinion, on the hypothesis that the world can 
have no knowledge of the Christian God. If this is so, he says, we 
must make the most, if morality is to flourish, of the best human 
feelings which remain. What I complain of is that, by a species 
of rhetoric which I have, in my two essays, endeavoured to expose, 
he tried to blind us to the fact that all that there is room for is 
human feeling; and that there is no true object for religious 
feeling, for the transfiguration, the ecstasy, the mystery which he 
endeavoured originally to advocate. He tried to persuade the world 
that it loses nothing in losing Christianity, by using a number of 
terms which, at first hearing, convey all those conceptions which 
religion has ever presented, and he attempted to win religious 
enthusiasm under false pretences. Fortunately, he has been led, 
in his latest essay, to modify his rhetoric, and to explain that his 
high-sounding expressions cannot be accepted literally. There is 
only one further suggestion which it will occur to many to make: 
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Would it not conduce to that exact thought of which he is an 
advocate to substitute for the words Humanity, Belief, Worship, 
used in a Pickwickian sense, the terms which have hitherto been 
in vogue, and which express the same ideas in their ordinary sense ?’ 
And having done this (and, indeed, he professes his willingness to: 
do so,)* will he recall his own words, used with strange uncon- 
sciousness in his criticism of Mr. Spencer last March, “ The 
hallowed name of religion has meant in a thousand languages 
man’s deepest convictions, his surest hopes, the most sacred 
yearnings of his heart, that which can bind in brotherhood genera- 
tions of men, comfort the fatherless and the widow, uphold the 
martyr at the stake, and the hero in his long battle.” Why retain 
this magnificent word when it has to be explained as according 
so little with its meaning in the past ? 

And one final suggestion occurs from the opposite point of view 
—that of the Positivists themselves. The essence of the Positivist 
religion, as understood by Comte, was to keep alive the religious 
habits of mind by numerous ritual observances, and by encouraging 
those very ecstatic phrases and feelings in regard to Humanity 
which Mr. Harrison now offers to abandon. Of course, I have been 
all along contending that with no worthy object of worship neither 
religious feelings nor religious motives can permanently live. Still, 
this is, of course, the very point in dispute between the Theist and 
the Positivist. The latter thinks that religious enthusiasm, and all 
the strength of motive for good action which Theism afforded, can 
be kept alive by the artificial methods he prescribes. This being 
30, does it not seem rash in Mr. Harrison to disclaim (p. 365) sym- 
pathy with very much which Comte laid down for his followers’ 
personal sanctification, and to offer so readily to modify his lan- 
guage and feelings? There is so little in Positivism, viewed as a 
religion, except the external shell—the habits and feelings it 
encourages—that one does not see sufficient ground for retaining 
the name if these be abandoned. It is, at all events, a source of 
confusion, as has been shown by the identification, of which Mr. 
Harrison complains, of his views with Comte’s. If he does not 
conform to the manners and customs of the Positive religion, surely 
he should drop the name which has been so closely associated with 
the worship of the Great Being, with Holy Humanity, and with the 
ritual observances which he now rejects. Or, at all events, if he 
prefers to retain it, there should be some adjective to distinguish 
his religion of “‘ rational regard” from the Positivist cult of which 
Comte was high priest. There have been Arians and Semiarians, 
Catholics and Old Catholics—the difference in name marking in 
each case some difference in opinion or practice. Perhaps, if the 
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phrases “ religion” and “ worship” are to be retained with the 
explanation that they are used in a Pickwickian sense, he will be 
well advised to explain that he uses the word “ Positivism” of his 
creed likewise, not in the ordinary sense, but in a Pickwickian 
sense—that he is, in fact, not an orthodox, but a Pickwickian 
Positivist. 

Two points remain to be noticed. The first is the comparatively 
unimportant one of his language respecting myself. He thinks it 
unnecessary to reply to my criticism because my “ own religious 
standpoint is Catholicism in its most ultramontane form.” This 
appears to be an appeal to the odium theologicum. I can find no 
other purpose in the remark. Its appositeness to my article is as 
complete as the proverbial observation from Little Dorrit that 
*‘ there are mile-stones on the Dover road.” There was not a line 
in my article which might not have been written by a member of 
the Anglican Church or a Presbyterian, and not twenty from 
which a Jew or a Mahometan, or any other class of Theist, would 
dissent. But he goes on to state that Catholicism in any form is, 
in his opinion, “ outside the field of serious religious philosophy.” 
In remarking on this, a difficulty meets me. Warned by past ex- 
perience, I am slow to criticize any utterance of Mr. Harrison's 
without having previously ascertained in what precise sense he is 
using his terms. Perhaps, though, as he so defines ‘‘ religion” as 
to include only his own religion, it is fair to conclude, from analogy, 
that “‘ religious philosophy ” includes only his own religious philo- 
sophy. If this is so, I should be the last to dispute the truth of 
his assertion. Only I would submit that in that case the word 
*‘ serious ” must not be understood in its ordinary sense, but in a 
purely Pickwickian sense. 

My last observation has reference to his passing allusion to a 
really serious thinker, the late Mr. John Mill. Mr. Harrison states 
that Mill ‘‘ asserted emphatically’ that Humanity could be an 
adequate object of religion, and that ‘“‘he went so far as to say 
that every other type of religion would be better in so far as it 
approached the religion of Humanity.” Mr. Harrison gives no 
reference, and so I am unable to refer to the precise words he has 
in view. No doubt Mill did think that much might be made of 
devotion to our species as a motive for good action. He develops 
his view on the subject in his interesting essay on the Utility of 
Religion. But the inference suggested by Mr. Harrison’s remark, 
that Mill thought that devotion more potent as a stimulus, or more 
beneficial to the character, in the absence of a belief in an all- 
holy God and a future life, is not only inaccurate, but directly 
opposed to the facts of the case. Mill thought such a belief unten- 
able philosophically, and deeply regretted it. But so desirable did 
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he think it that he encouraged the “‘ Theism of imagination” and 
hope, even in the absence of any reason for more than hope, and 
although he considered that such reason as existed amounted only 
to a low degree of probability. Far, then, from thinking with Mr. 
Harrison (vide Postscript) that the happiest thing for the human 
race is that they should “know” that the promises of another 
life are “‘ false,” he thought that they could not be known to be 
false, and that our wisest course was to indulge the hope that they 
are true, and this for the very reason that no religion of Humanity 
can satisfy our nature fully. I subjoin one out of several passages 
in which he indicates his view of the question :— 

It appears to me that the indulgence of hope with regard to the government of the 
universe and the destiny of man after death, while we recognize as a clear truth that 
we have no ground for more than a hope, is legitimate and philosophically defensible. 
The beneficial effect of such a hope is far from trifling. It makes life and human 
nature a far greater thing to the feelings, and gives greater strength as well as greater 
solemnity to all the sentiments which are awakened in us by our fellow creatures and by 
mankind at large. It allays the sense of that irony of Nature which is so painfully 
felt when we see the exertions and sacrifices of a life culminating in the formation of a 
wise and noble mind, only to disappear from the world when the time has just arrived 
at which the world seems about to begin reaping the benefit of it. The truth that 
life is short and art is long is from of old one of the most discouraging parts of our 
condition ; this hope admits the possibility that the art employed in improving and 
beautifying the soul itself may avail for good in some other life even when seemingly 
useless for this. But the benefit consists less in the presence of any specific hope than 
in the enlargement of the general scale of the feelings ; the loftier aspirations being 
no longer in the same degree checked and kept down by a sense of the insignificance 
of human life—by the disastrous feeling of “not worth while.”—Mill, Essays on 


Religion, p. 249. 

And I think that, painful though it may be to see throughout 
the essay from which I have extracted this passage symptoms of 
intense yearning for religion, which, so far as we know, were never 
satisfied, it is impossible not to feel more sympathy with and admi- 
ration for Mill’s discontent than the Positivist’s complacent satis- 
faction with the hopes held out by the thought of human progress 
and human civilization. Mill seems to be on a higher level; and 
although with him all was dissatisfaction, and with Positivism all 
is satisfaction, I think many would choose the former state of mind 
in preference to the latter. It is preferable as the constant, unsatis- 
fied yearning of the philanthropist, who looks to aims he can never 
achieve, is to the complete gratification of the sensualist, who eats 
‘his dinner and is happy. There seems to be something in the 
better types of human nature which makes him who has once 
experienced it prefer to have some sense of the possibilities of a 
higher class of happiness, even though that sense be aroused by 
what is indistinguishable from pain, to having his fill of what is 
less high. It was a blessing to Moses that he saw the promised 
land, though it was but the suggestion of a happiness he might 
never enjoy. Tennyson tells us that itis better to have known 
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what love is, even though it be unhappy love, than never to have 
known it at all. These things, though predominantly painful— 
though the pain may be death itself, as it was with the Roman 
patriots who devoted themselves for their country—are preferred by 
our better nature. One who knows the pains of tenderness would 
not change them for the insensibility of selfishness: one who suffers 
in the sufferings* of others would not covet the placid contentment 
of the self-engrossed : one whose habit it is to realize in his deal- 
ings with others the feelings and the claims of his fellows, who is 
consequently perplexed and anxious in all the great actions of life, 
would not change his habit for the simplicity of motive and conse- 
quent facility of decision of him who realizes only his own claims 
and his own personal satisfaction as an aim. And for those who 
believe that these glimpses of higher happiness, this momentary 
sense of capabilities of higher blessedness, which accompany action 
and feeling of the nobler kind, point to no reality of higher joy— 
that they end in themselves, leaving all that is highest ever almost 
indistinguishable from pain, all complete satisfaction, what is 
shared in some sense by the brutes—that there is no sphere in 
which the glimpse becomes a full vision, where the painful effort 
issues in peace and success,—for such, I say, as hold this belief, 
there is surely one mystery the more, and not one mystery the 
less, in this most mysterious world. 

* For those who are interested in the much-discussed question as to the true nature 
of the species of Altruism to which reference is made in the text, I relate the following 
story:—A child was run over in a London street. The street was comparatively 
deserted. Two people were near the spot; both were terribly shocked at the sight of 
the child’s pain. One said, “I cannot bear to see it suffer so.” He turned away, and 
went down a neighbouring street. The other said the same thing, and, instead of 
turning away, picked up the child, and did his best to relieve its pain. The child was 
in great agony, and he would not leave it until he had seen it safe in the hands of a 
surgeon, and in a fair way to have everything done for it that was possible. Here 
were two people who suffered—perhaps, equally—in the sufferings of another; but 
how differently! The one had the character of Tito Melema in Romola. As long as 
he could forget the pain, all was well. The other voluntarily encountered more pain— 


remaining in sight of what it pained him to see—that he might relieve the child. He 
would not allow himseif to forget its pain lest by so doing he might fail to lessen it. 
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During the parliamentary session of 1882 a measure was passed 
effecting changes of the greatest importance in the system under 
which land is settled in England. This measure, the full title of 
which is ‘‘ An Act for facilitating Sales, Leases, and other disposi- 
tions of Settled Land, and for promoting the execution of improve- 
ments thereon,” is known more shortly as the Settled Land Act, 
1882. It came into operation with the commencement of last 
year. The credit of it bélongs to Lord Cairns. It was first 
introduced in the House of Lords, and after being referred by 
the House of Commons to a Select Committee, it was suffered to 
pass almost without remark. 

In fact, so quietly, compared with its real importance, did this 
Act come into being, that probably not a few even of the landowners, 
the class whose interests it mainly affects, are unaware of its exis- 
tence. But it is time that some attempt should be made to render 
its provisions more widely known and understood. 

For this purpose it is necessary to travel into the regions of 
ancient history, and to give some account of the law and practice 
of conveyancing from early times. Those only are addressed who 
are outside the limits of the legal profession, and without some 
little knowledge of the previous state of the law whole text-books 
would be insufficient to explain to them the changes that have been 
made; with that little knowledge the general effect of this measure 
may be easily comprehended and its importance justly appreciated. 

Conveyancing, which includes the legal business connected with 
sales, mortgages, leases, settlements of land, houses, and other 
property, wills, partnerships, and which in fact can scarcely be ex- 
cluded from any important transaction of life, is universally looked 
upon as a matter with which lawyers alone are concerned, or, at 
least, which lawyers alone can be expected to understand. And 
yet, seeing that most people in the course of their lives either buy 
or rent a house, take a partner in domestic or commercial con- 
cerns, and make a will, while many people do more than one 
or all of these things, it might have been expected that their 
curiosity would not rest satisfied without some attempt to 
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understand the documents which on these occasions express their 
intentions or define their positions. 

Nor is the subject by any means so dull as is generally supposed ; 
for it may be taken as the result of experience that deeds are 
usually found to be far easier of comprehension than much modern 
poetry, and of far greater interest than most modern novels. Here 
are unfolded the records of families, some of historic fame, some 
well known in their counties, others only to the smaller circle of 
their friends and neighbours. Here may be traced the life of an 
individual, how he was born the eldest or only son of his parents, 
how his coming of age was made the occasion of a re-settlement of 
the family estates in the hope that his children might hand down 
the old family name to generations yet unborn; how he married 
and gave his wife an allowance by way of pin-money, with a 
jointure of so many pounds by the year in the event of her sur- 
viving him, instead of the inconvenient dower in one-third of the 
lands to be staked out as provided by the common law; how he 
had no children, or only daughters ; and how, on his death, the 
estates went away to some distant branch of the family, or de- 
scended through the female line to grand-children whose father 
had, by royal license, adopted their mother’s name, instead of con- 
ferring upon her his own. Real tragedies of human life, or happy 
stories, lie folded in many a dusty parchment, all the more ten- 
derly and touchingly told for the quaint language with which 
the various incidents are introduced, and the quiet matter-of-fact 
manner in which they are recited. 

As the records of families and of individuals may be read in the 
particulars of deeds, so is much of the history of social progress to 
be learnt from their formalities. It is a vulgar error to suppose 
that the formal language and shape of deeds were invented by 
lawyers in order that none but lawyers might understand them. 
The very contrary is the truth. Primitive society delighted in 
formalities ; and the farther we go back the more formal do we 
find the transactions between man and man. Lawyers invented 
easier and less exacting methods of doing business, to enable 
society to escape from the inconvenient bonds imposed by force 
of custom dating from ante-historic periods. Such formalities as 
remain may be shown to contain the essence of the ancient 
customs, whose survival in a refined shape is, according to the 
current philosophy, the best proof of their fitness. 

It is an interesting study to trace, through the changes that have 
taken place in the mode by which land has been held and trans- 
ferred in England, the history of feudal tenure and the conditions 


under which, from time to time, the various grades of landholders 
lived. 
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Among the Anglo-Saxons there were at one time several kings, 
who were also the largest landowners. Under the kings were 
thanes, holding their estates by ‘‘boc” (book or charter), hence 
called ‘‘boc-land.” In like manner, under the thanes were a 
number of country-folk, some of them freemen owning plots of land, 
others serfs permitted to occupy and to cultivate enough for their 
habitation and support, both classes bound to pay rent to the lord, or 
to render him services more or less honourable. Besides these, still 
lingered in some parts of the country the village communities 
owning a portion of the fole-land in common, with periodic redis- 
tributions among the freemen of whom the community consisted.* 
This ownership in common always tended to towards individual 
proprietorship of those plots, at least, whereon the homesteads 
were built ; though traces of the old system still survived in the 
common rights of pasturage over fallows and stubbles, in the 
common rights of cutting wood and turning out cattle on the waste 
lands, and in the meetings of the village council, or “leet,” to fix 
the price of bread and ale, and to attend to other matters of local inte- 
rest. The personal relation of man to man, of follower to his leader, 
which had necessarily prevailed among the Teutonic bands during 
the time of their wanderings on the face of the earth, naturally 
tended to become one of tenure when they had found and con- 
quered new lands and settled down in the new homes which the 
leader apportioned among his followers as a reward for their faith- 
ful services in voyage and battle. So that by the time of the later 
Anglo-Saxon kings, when the country was more or less united 
under the rule of one man, the idea already to some extent pre- 
vailed that everyone held his land of some lord, and that all 
unoccupied land belonged to the king, besides what he possessed as 
the largest landowner in the kingdom. 

Then came the Normans, and as a result of the Conquest all the 
land of England was forfeited to the Conqueror. Some portions of 
it he granted to the barons who had followed him in his adventure, 
some portions he gave back again to those thanes who had not 
opposed his coming or whom he wished to conciliate. These lands 
so granted were called manors. The rest he kept for himself. 
The loose and ill-defined system of landowning, which had hitherto 
existed among the Anglo-Saxons, was superseded by a strictly 
organised system of land tenure, under which each man held his 
land of a superior lord, who ultimately held of the king. By 
means of this system, gradually worked out in all its consequences 


* Mr. Seebohm in his recent book contends that the origin of our system of land 
tenure must be sought in the serfdom of the masses, and not in the freedom of the 
village community. His view, though to some extent supported by his investigations 
at Hitchin, is not generally accepted. 
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by the learning and ingenuity of the Norman lawyers, the threads 
which bound society together were gathered into one and placed in 
the hands of the king, a strong central Government was established 
in England, and the people were saved from the worst miseries of 
the anarchy of the medieval times which on the Continent followed 
on the breaking up of Charles the Great’s empire. This system 
was not, of course, introduced into England quite ready-made with 
the Conquest, but, being akin and therefore suited to that which 
already prevailed, in the course of a few years it quietly superseded 
the latter by assimilating such portions as were not inconsistent, 
and by rendering the rest obsolete. 
The ties which bound the tenant to his lord were enforced and 
maintained by the ceremonies which attended the creating of the 
relation, and by the services which had to be rendered during its 
continuance. The Norman baron who succeeded to the con- 
fiscated estates of his Anglo-Saxon predecessor, and the Anglo- 
Saxon earl or thane to whom his lands were re-granted, did homage 
to the king. Kneeling down he placed his two uplifted hands 
between the king’s hands, received from him a kiss, and declared 
himself to be his man (homo). He also took the oath of fealty, and 
became bound to serve in the wars for forty days or more, accord- 
ing to the size of his lands, and to render certain other services of 
which the chief were to pay a sum of money towards the equipment 
of the king’s eldest son when he became a knight, towards the 
dowry of his eldest daughter when she married, and for his ransom 
whenever he was taken captive, as happened to Richard I. 
Besides these, the king was entitled to certain rights such as those 
of wardship or managing the lands of a minor without rendering 
an account on his majority, of marriage or bestowing the hand of 
an heiress to the highest bidder, and other rights which at times 
might be exercised in an oppressive manner. This tenure was 
called tenure by knight-service in capite, or of the king. 

The barons, in like manner, out of their estates granted portions 
to be held in knight-service by their followers, who did homage to 
their lords, took the oath of fealty and became liable to render like 
services ; only the duty of service in the wars was a duty owed, not 
to their immediate lord as on the Continent, but directly to the 
king himself. In return, the lord was bound to warrant the tenant 
in his possession of the soil, that is, to secure him from being 
ousted or disturbed; or, if he permitted the tenant to be ejected, he 
had to compensate him by a grant of other lands of equal value. 

The old village community had no place in the new system. 
The council of village elders became the lord’s court. The free- 
men were brought under the neighbouring barons, of whom they 
henceforth held their lands, not by knight-service, but by a tenure 
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less distinguished, though not degrading to a freeman, known as 
socage. They swore fealty and sometimes did homage, and their 
principal service was a rent which they paid in respect of their 
holdings; but they were free from the burdensome and most 
hated incidents of wardship and marriage. Those humbler classes, 
who had lived on their lord’s estate as serfs, became under the 
Normans villeins who occupied land at the will of the lord, bound 
to menial service unworthy of freemen. 

The foregoing description may be somewhat too general to stand 
the test of minute criticism. In Kent land continued to be held 
under the old custom called gavelkind ; the story being that the 
men of Kent surrounded the Conqueror after the battle of Hastings 
on his march to London, and made him swear that he would 
respect their ancient rights and customs. There were also other 
less important forms of tenure, nor were the various classes of 
tenants divided from each other by hard and fast lines. Some 
Normans of weaker bodies or less valiant souls preferred, doubtless 
to the mutual satisfaction of both their lords and themselves, to 
compound for the dangers and hardships of personal attendance in 
the wars by the payment of a rent called escuage or scutage, or 
shield money ; some Saxon freemen aspired and attained to the 
honour of knight-service, others held their lands by menial services 
or even sunk into villeins; while on those estates which their 
owners had the good fortune to retain after the Conquest, especially 
if they were situated far from the centre of control, the changes 
introduced by the Normans would at first make little or no appre- 
ciable difference. But steadily and by degrees the Norman organi- 
zation spread through the land and consolidated the loosely- 
connected Anglo-Saxon units into the English nation. 

The history of conveyancing since the Conquest is the history of 
the struggles of society to escape from the inconvenient incidents 
which the feudal system imposed upon the tenure of land, for it 
must not now in strictness be called ownership. As the nation 
increased in prosperity and turned its thoughts more to mer- 
chandise and money-making, and less to war and plunder, the 
knightly services were felt to be inappropriate and inconvenient; 
and the tenure known as socage, though less honourable than that 
by knight-service, came to be preferred by those who did not aspire 
to military glory and to winning their spurs in France. The 
oppressive incidents were commuted into money payments which 
became fixed in amount, and the various forms of tenure became 
more assimilated to that by socage, until by an Act passed at the 
restoration of Charles I., all feudal services were abolished, and 
tenure by knight-service and all other tenures of like nature were 
converted into socage, whence our present freehold tenure. 
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While these things were taking place, villenage developed into copy- 
hold, or tenure by copy of the Court Roll of a manor. It has already 
been stated that villeins held their land solely at the will of the 
lord, who might extort from them what labour or payment he 
could, or might oust them altogether, and when he sold his lands 
the villeins were included in the sale. But the English nature has. 
always been opposed to anything like slavery, and the judges of the 
land, enforcing what they considered equitable as well as legal, and 
supported no doubt by public opinion, gradually extinguished the 
obnoxious incidents of villenage by holding on every possible occa- 
sion that a villein was a free man. The villein-services were- 
commuted into money payments which by custom came to be fixed 
in amount, and an action was eventually permitted to a villein who: 
had paid his rent against his lord who had unjustly evicted him: 
the opprobrious name of “‘villeins” was dropped in favour of “‘copy-- 
holders,” and at length, in the well-known words of Sir Edward Coke, 
words which have the double merit of describing both their earlier 
and their later condition, ‘‘ Now copyholders stand upon a sure 
ground ; now they weigh not their lord’s displeasure; they shake 
not at every sudden blast of wind; they eat, drink, and sleep securely ; 
only having a special care of the main chance, namely, to perform 
carefully what duties and services soever their tenure doth exact 
and custom doth require; then let lord frown, the copyholder cares 
not, knowing himself safe, and not within any danger. Time hath 
dealt very favourably with copyholders in divers respects.” 

Thus it was that the peasant class, which in France was ruined 
by taxation and oppressed by corvées until they freed themselves 
by the horrors of the Revolution; which in Prussia was tied down 
to the same little plots of land, no matter how insufficient those 
plots might become with the increase of population, until the only 
remedy was the violent one of dividing the land in arbitrary 
proportions between them and the nobles; which in Russia sank 
into besotted slavery under their masters, until the decree of 
Alexander II. called them forth, not, indeed, into freedom, as we 
understand the word, but into a state of half-organised subjection 
to their own village communities, little suited for the work of self- 

government: that class in England, with some disorderly up- 
risings, it is true, such as the insurrections under Wat Tyler and 
John Ball, but, on the whole, peaceably and by legal means, 
developed into freemen. The reason why, in England, the 

peasants did not remain proprietors of land, as they did abroad, 
is that in England they found it more profitable to sell their little 
holdings than to cultivate them. These were bought up by the 
wealthier classes, and thus were formed many of the landed 
estates which exist at this day. Of the peasants, some became 
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day-labourers on those estates, others went into the great cities 
and became artisans, in either way getting a better livelihood 
than, with increasing families, they could have obtained out of 
their holdings divided and sub-divided ad infinitum. 

So much for the various kinds of tenure under which land has 
been held in England: it remains to consider in what manner, at 
different periods of our history, land has been alienated or trans- 
ferred by one man to another, and in what manner it has been 
settled with a view of preventing alienation and tying up estates in 
a family. The two subjects are very closely connected. On the 
one side we find the great landowners using their influence to 
pass measures restricting freedom of dealing with land; on the 
other side we find the judges, with whom lay the advantage of in- 
terpreting what the others had decreed, showing how these measures 
could be evaded, if not actually over-ruled. In Anglo-Saxon times 
alienation appears to have been permitted to freemen either during 
their lives or by will. Under the Normans, alienation by will was 
not permitted ; and many attempts were made to prohibit or to 
limit alienation inter vivos, or by a man in his lifetime. Alienation 
by a tenant involved several inconvenient results for the lord. If 
the tenant parted with the whole of his land, the purchaser, who 
thereupon became tenant to the lord, and owed him service or 
rent, might be weakly in body, unsubstantial in purse, thriftless 
in disposition ; if the tenant parted with a portion only of his land 
(sub-infeudation), the purchaser became tenant not to the lord, 
but to the tenant, his vendor, and since this latter retained part 
only of his land, the lord’s security for the due fulfilment of his 
services became diminished in a corresponding degree. A partial 
remedy was attempted by one of the provisions of Magna Charta, 
to the effect that the tenant should not part with so much of his 
land but that out of the residue he should be able sufficiently to 
perform his services. The lords also endeavoured to prevent their 
tenants from alienating by inserting in the charter of feoffment 
(the predecessor of the modern deed) an express grant to the 
tenant and the heirs of his body, or sometimes the heirs male of 
his body, instead of making the grant to the man and his heirs 
simply, which gave him an estate in fee simpie. By this device 
the lords hoped to ensure that, on the death of the tenant, his 
lands should descend direct to his issue; but the hope was defeated 
by the construction put upon the terms of the charter by the 
judges. They ingeniously held that a grant in the terms above 
given contained a grant of an estate in fee simple, conditional upon 
the tenant having an heir of his body; and that so soon as a child, 
or a male child, as the case might be, was born to him, he might 
alienate to another, and thereby confer an estate in fee simple to 
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his alienee. After such an interpretation, the evil from the lords’ 
point of view was almost as great as before. They had thought to 
have provided a method by which all their tenants would be pre- 
vented from parting with their lands, and they found that they 
had only provided a method by which childless tenants would be 
prevented from so doing. 

In the reign of Edward I., the barons, who had possessed great 
influence since their successful rising under Simon de Montfort, 
were able to carry two statutes in their own favour. The first of 
these was passed in the thirteenth year of the reign of Edward I., 
and is called ‘“‘ De donis conditionalibus.” It provides that where 
land is granted to a man and the heirs of his body, the will of the 
donor, according to the form expressed in the charter of feoffment, 
shall be observed, so that those to whom the tenement or holding 
was granted in fee simple conditional should not have the power 
of alienation; but upon their death, the tenement should go to 
the heirs of their bodies, or, upon failure of their issue, should 
revert to the original donor or his heirs. The second statute is 
that known as ‘‘ Quia Emptores,” passed in the eighteenth year of 
Edward I. It provides against the case of the purchaser of a 
part only of a man’s land holding that part of the alienor, and 
not of the chief lord, who thereby lost his rights of escheat, 
marriage and wardship, a thing which to the lords and their 
compeers appeared extremely hard and vexatious; it enacts that 
every man shall henceforth have the right of selling so much of 
his land as he pleases, so only that the purchaser holds direct 
from the chief lord by the same services as the former tenant. 

These two statutes are of the greatest importance in the history 
of conveyancing. The latter recognised the right of every freeman 
who held his land in fee simple to alienate it at his pleasure; by 
the former a method was provided by which estates could be tied 
up in families, entailed as it was and still is called. The manner 
in which, after a lapse of nearly two hundred years, a way was 
opened for getting rid of the entail, and disposing of the entailed 
estate in fee simple, is one of the most curious instances of’ judge- 
made law that can be found in our legal history. 

It has been stated that in all countries ancient law always 
attached great importance to formalities and to notoriety in every 
sort of dealing between man and man. In England in early 
times no transfer of land was complete without what was called 
Livery of Seisin. To accomplish this it was necessary for the 
parties to go in person on to the land, and there for the grantor 
to pick up a clod or break a twig off a tree, and hand it to the 
grantee as a sign that he thereby delivered over the whole land. 
This was done publicly in the presence of witnesses from the 
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neighbourhood, so that everyone might know that the land was 
thenceforth the property of the grantee. But this transaction was 
sometimes inconvenient, as requiring the presence of the parties 
on the spot, and as making a private transaction too much a 
matter of public concern; accordingly another less conspicuous 
method of transferring land grew into general favour. The parties 
appeared before a judge, when the grantee, in the character of 
plaintiff, claimed the land against the grantor as defendant; the 
grantor, by arrangement, made no defence, and the suit was 
amicably compromised, and finally agreed upon terms under which 
the grantor acknowledged the right of the grantee to the land. 
This method was called a fine (jfinalis concordia), and the trans- 
action was completed by the record of the suit being enrolled as 
evidence of the title of the grantee. It was only applicable to the 
case of land held in fee simple, the statute ‘“‘ De donis” having 
expressly provided against land granted to a man and the heirs of 
his body being alienated in that manner. Land, therefore, granted 
to a man and the heirs of his body could not be parted with, and 
on his death must descend to his issue. 

During the Wars of the Roses the great barons, who risked 
their heads on one side or the other, were anxious that whichever 
way the fortune of battle inclined their estates should remain in 
the family, and descend to their children free from forfeiture to 
the king for the time being. But when the country seemed to be 
settling down under the rule of Edward IV., they found that, in 
their impoverished condition, the same statute which had been 
most serviceable in preserving their estates was now inconvenient, 
by preventing them from converting any portion into ready 
money. To meet the pressing requirements of the time a mode 
of getting rid of the entail was sanctioned by the judges, which, 
though it differed from the original fine sufficiently to evade the 
statute ‘ De donis,” is really nothing more than a collusive action 
dressed up in a little extra fiction. 

This mode of getting rid of the entail was indirectly introduced 
through the decision known as Taltarum’s case in the twelfth year 
of Edward IV. It was as follows: the tenant in tail who desired 
to get rid of the entail, and to possess his land for an estate in 
fee simple, got a friend to bring an action alleging a superior title 
against him, or rather against another man to whom the tenant in 
tail had granted an estate for the express purpose of being defendant 
in the action, tenant to the precipe. Now, it has been stated 
above that wherever one man granted an estate to another, he 
was held, in return for the rent and services rendered, to warrant 
that other in the possession of the estate so granted. Accordingly 
the defendant vouched to warranty, as it was termed, the tenant 
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in tail. The tenant in tail accepted the challenge, but added that 
he had the land from another grantor, which grantor he vouched 
to warranty. Thereupon a man was produced, usually the crier of 
the court, who said that well and true it was that he had granted 
the land to the tenant in tail as alleged. Thereupon the crier 
became the defendant to the action; and the matter being thus 
reduced to a question between the plaintiff and the crier, these 
two proceeded to ‘‘imparl,” that is, they obtained leave to retire 
from the court to see whether they could come to an amicable 
arrangement. After a short interval the plaintiff returned, but 
the crier stayed away and made default. Thereupon the judge 
ordered that the plaintiff should recover the land, and that the 
defaulting crier should make good the loss to the defendant by 
granting other lands of equal value. It only remained for the 
friendly plaintiff, having obtained the land for an estate in fee 
simple, to convey it back again to the former tenant in tail for a 
like estate in fee simple. Of course the whole proceedings were 
collusive: the plaintiff had no right of action; the defendant 
against whom the action was brought, in the first instance, was 
merely a nominee of the tenant in tail; and the liability to make 
good the loss to the defendant by lands of equal value was readily 
undertaken by the crier or any other man of straw in consideration 
of a small fee. The result was that the tenant in tail found 
himself in possession of the same land as tenant in fee simple, 
with the absolute power of alienation conferred by the statute 
“* (uia Emptores.” This method of getting rid of the entail was 
called a ‘common recovery.” Other methods of conveying lands 
held in fee simple, less cumbrous than the old feoffment with 
livery of seisin or the fine, were invented and improved upon ; but 
the method of barring the entail described above prevailed till, in 
the year 1833, the Legislature passed an Act for the Abolition of 
Fines and Recoveries (3 & 4 Will. IV. c. 74). At the present day 
lands held for an estate in fee simple can be conveyed by a deed, 
lands held for an estate in fee tail by a deed enrolled in the 
Central Office. 

The decision in Taltarum’s case relieved the barons who had 
survived the Wars of the Roses from their pressing necessities by 
enabling them to sell portions of their estates. But they found 
that the consequences of the decision were, perhaps, rather more 
than they had calculated upon. There was no limit tothe amount 
of land which the tenant in tail could sell, except the limits of his 
-estate ; he could sell the whole as well as a portion. Every father 
who saw his son growing up with expensive and courtier-like tastes 
began to feel anxious for the future of the family. He had no 
objection to any Court favours his son might gain in attendance 
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upon Majesty; but when such attendance involved jewelled habits. 
and large retinues, joustings on a field of cloth-of-gold in France,. 
or revels at Kenilworth, all which meant constant remittances from 
home, or large debts to be repaid when the borrower came into pos- 
session of the estates, it was only natural that a cautious father 
should seek, while there was yet time, some means of restricting 
the unlimited conversion of solid acres into ready money. Hence 
the necessity for tying up the estates. This was effected by the 
device of making the son, after the death of his father, tenant for 
life only, with remainder to the son’s eldest son in tail. It would 
doubtless have been more satisfactory to the father to make his 
descendants tenants for life in succession for ever, and so secure 
the family beyond possibility of spendthrifts. Here, however, the 
judges intervened, and declared the law to be that, where an estate 
for life was given to an unborn person, no further estate could be 
given to that unborn person’s children. Within these limits land 
could be settled. The final outline was given to the settlement by 
Sir Orlando Bridgman, a great lawyer of the time of Charles IL., 
and it has continued, with a few additions, omissions, and modi- 
fications, to the present day. 

Let us suppose some wealthy merchant desires to found a family, 
as it is called. He selects his county, remote perhaps from the 
place where he made his money; he buys his land, aad builds a 
mansion. He is already married, with three sons and two 
daughters. His settlement is as follows: he makes himself first 
tenant for life, with a rent-charge to his wife, if she survives him, 
for her life or widowhood ; after his death his eldest son is made 
tenant for life, with remainder to that son’s first and other sons 
successively in tail male; in default of such issue the second son 
is made tenant for life on the death of the eldest son, with re- 
mainder to the second son’s first and other sons in tail male; and 
so with the third son; then, after the death of these sons, already 
born, and failure of their male issue, the father’s fourth and other 
unborn sons, in case any should happen to be born, are made 
tenants in tail male ; in default of male issue the estates are settled 
on the daughters and their issue, sometimes in equal shares as 
tenants in common, sometimes the whole to the eldest daughter of 
the eldest line and her issue male, with a provision that her husband 
and children should adopt the name and arms of the family. The 
settlement also contains divers useful provisions : a sum of money, 
according to the value of the estates, is charged on the lands as 
portions for daughters and for younger sons; a power is given to 
unmarried tenants for life to make settlements on their marriages 
charging the estates with jointures for wives and portions for 
younger children ; powers of leasing are given to the tenant for 
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life, or, if he should be a minor, to trustees during his minority ;. 
a power used also, in settlements made before the commencement 
of last year, to be given to the trustees of selling the estates, or any 
part thereof, with the consent of the tenant for life, if of full age, 
otherwise at their own discretion, with a provision that the pur- 
chase-money should, when the opportunity occurred, be re-invested 
in the purchase of other land, to be settled to the like uses; and, 
for the purpose of carrying the sale into effect by the conveyance 
of the land sold, the settlement further gave to the trustees a power 
of revoking the uses of the settlement and of appointing the land 
to the use of the purchaser for an estate in fee simple.* * 

Such is the first settlement. On,the merchant’s death his eldest 
son becomes tenant for life in possession. Now, if that son has a 
son, that last-mentioned son is, under the terms of the settlement, 
the first tenant in tail male, and so soon as he comes of age he 
can, with the consent of his father, if living, bar the entail, and 
thereby convert his estate tail into an estate in fee simple. Another 
settlement can then be made by mutual agreement. The father 
remains tenant for life in possession. His son becomes tenant for 
life after the death of his father, with remainder to his first and 
other sons successively in tail male, and so on. Thus, the estates 
are again tied up untila grandson, who becomes the new tenant in 
tail, is born, and attains twenty-one, when again a re-settlement can 
be made. 

By these constant re-settlements, not by one original settlement 
made once for all, estates are kept in the same family. It is done 
with the consent, and by the co-operation of, both father and son. 
Frequent opportunities occur of putting an end to the settlement. 
The father tenant for life and his eldest son tenant in tail can, so. 
soon as the latter attains twenty-one, bar the entail, sell the 
estates, and divide the purchase-money. If the father dies while 
the eldest son is a minor, the latter can by himself, so soon as he 
comes of age, bar the entail, sell the estates, and do what he 
pleases with the purchase-money. It is, therefore, an exaggeration 
misleading the public to talk about land in settlement being tied 
up beyond the possibility of getting it untied. As a matter of fact 
settlements are kept up because it is the desire of the family that 
they should be so. 

In one respect, however, the scheme of settlement which has 
' been explained above was very inconvenient. It did not give the 
tenant for life sufficient control over the estate for the purposes of 
management. Too much power was given to the trustees, who 


* This is effected by means of the celebrated Statute of Uses passed in the reign of 
Henry VIII., the law relating to which cannot be explained within the compass of a 
single article 
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were usually not themselves interested in the estate beyond being 
friends of the family. Too little power was given to the person 
who was to enjoy the estates during his life, and who probably lived 
on them and felt greater pride and interest in them than anyone 
else. The tenant for life might frequently see an advantageous 
opportunity for disposing of a part of the land or of buying another 
piece. He was, however, unable to do so; the power of selling and 
buying rested with the trustees; to consent was all that he had to 
do. Of the trustees, one might be engaged in parliamentary or 
other business, and there might be a difficulty felt in troubling him 
about small matters; another might have gone abroad, and it 
would be necessary to send out deeds for his execution, or to wait 
till he came back ; and so the opportunity was lost. . 

This has been remedied by the Settled Land Act 1882. The 
broad principle has been recognised that the tenant for life is the 
proper person to deal with the estates. He resides on them, 
shoots over them, receives the rents arising from them; he is the 
person most affected if they are not well kept up; he best knows 
what parts are of least value to retain, and what other lands it is 
of most importance to acquire. Therefore, provides the Act, he 
shall have the power of managing the estates uncontrolled by 
trustees, unhampered by legal technicalities. Under the Act the 
tenant for life can now sell the family estates, and by his con- 
veyance can pass the lands to the purchaser for an estate in 
fee simple. All this he can do without the consent of the trustees, 
unless he desires to sell the principal mansion-house and park, in 
which case he must obtain their consent, or an order from the 
Court. 

But though the tenant for life is to have the management of the 
estate, he is not to dissipate it. He can sell it, but he cannot 
spend the purchase-money as if it were his own. The Act provides 
that the purchase-money is to be paid to the trustees or into Court, 
and it can then be applied in a variety of ways at the option of the 
tenant for life. Thus he can require it to be applied in discharge 
of mortgages, or in investments on{certain authorised securities, 
which will probably yield a larger return than land, or in the 
purchase of other lands, or with the consent of the trustees or the 
sanction of the Court in improvements on the lands remaining 
subject to the settlement. Whatever is done with the money must 
be done for the benefit, not only of the tenant for life, but also of 
those who come after him. If a mortgage is paid off the land is 
freed therefrom, both in the hands of the tenant for life and of his 
successors. If securities are purchased they are to go in the same 
way as land under the settlement, if land is purchased it is to be 
settled upon the same lines; if improvements are executed they are 
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to be lasting and substantial. Other powers, such as exchanging, 
partitioning, leasing, and mortgaging for special purposes, are 
given to the tenant for life, into the details of which it would be 
inappropriate here to enter. It is sufficient to say that for the 
future every tenant for life (including every person in any position 
analogous to that of tenant for life, so that the Act cannot be 
evaded) will have an almost uncontrolled power of managing the 
family estates as his good sense or his caprice may dictate. The 
trustees of the settlement, if there are any, can indeed make a 
representation to the Court if they think that the tenant for life is 
abusing his powers ; and the Court may, if its attention is drawn 
to the fact, interfere to prevent any such abuse. But, inasmuch as 
the Act amply protects trustees who concur with the tenant for 
life in the exercise of his powers, while if they oppose him 
unsuccessfully they may become liable to costs, it is not to be 
aspected that they will exert any great amount of vigilance at their 
own risk ; and inasmuch as the recent rules provide that all appli- 
cations under the Act are in the first instance at any rate to be 
made in the crowded recesses of chambers where it is well under- 
stood that any order has a fair chance of being obtained in the 
hurry and pressure of business, instead of in open Court where 
the publicity of the proceedings act as a check to prevent undue 
advantage being taken of the unguarded moments of the Judge, 
there is little chance of any effectual control being exercised by the 
Court. The only real safeguard for the interests of future genera- 
tions is, therefore, that which is contained in the Act itself, which 
takes care that the family estates, after being used for better or 
worse by each successive occupant during his life, shall on his 


death, in whatever shape they may then exist, pass on to his 
successor. 


Hueu M. Humpnmry. 
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ITALIAN SOCIAL LIFE. 


For nearly a quarter of a century Italy has been a fait accompli— 
a thing done; and, as the French phrase would seem to imply, 
not to be undone. Yet the last words of one of the noblest Italian 
patriots were: ‘“ L’ Italia é fatta: Resta ora a far gl Italiani.” The 
country which was, till 1859, a geographical expression became, in 
that year, a diplomatic arrangement. Italy is free, but the Italians 
are hitherto only freed men, although more than one half of the 
living generation are free-born. 

‘Italians don’t fight,” was the reproach with which all national 
aspirations to independence were met. And, most unfortunately, 
the taunt still remains: the baptism of blood by which the regene- 
ration of a people can alone be effected did not go far and deep 
enough to remove the stains which centuries of degradation had 
left in the social and moral character of the Italians. The real 
ordeal by which a nation must be made has yet to come. The 
ransom-price has been barely half-paid. 

Most foreign visitors love Italy; some few have no particular 
dislike to the Italians. Many declare that the country would be 
more to their taste were they rid of the presence of “‘ the natives.” 
And of these the number has been decidedly on the increase since 
Italy was left to the Italians. Even those who were disposed to 
put up with the people’s faults in consideration of their sufferings, 
are inclined to grudge their sympathy where no appeal is any 
longer made to their pity. 

The fact is, perhaps, that not many of these foreign visitors care 
to know what the Italians were, or what they are. For the past 
they rely on their histories—foreign histories compiled on the 
records the Italians left of themselves—pictures made from the 
portraits friends and enemies, Guelphs and Ghibelines, Popes and 
Princes, drew of one another, about as true to the life as would 
be the likeness of a Disraeli done by a Whig, or of a Gladstone 
by a Tory print, or of both in a cartoon of Punch. 

Whatever the newly emancipated nation may be, it has little in 
common with the Italians of the Renaissance. It not only differs 
from them, but is in many respects the reverse of what they were- 
As the last country overwhelmed by the tide of Northern invasion, 
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and the first to emerge from it, medieval Italy had fully a two 
centuries’ start of her neighbours in the race of social progress, and 
she exhibited at an earlier age those vices of civilisation which 
are as the shade to its light, and of which modern refinement 
deepens, even while it strives to hide, the contrast. 

Of a certainty the Italians of the Renaissance were not liable to 
the charge of a deficiency of fighting qualities. They made of 
war, as of everything else, an art and a science, and their country 
was already overrun and enslaved from end to end, when the Far- 
nese and Colonna, the Trivulzio, the Doria and Spinola, were 
still at the head of the armies of its destroyers. 

An age of turmoil and strife, such as Italy had to go through, 
could not fail to call forth the energies of a high-mettled race. The 
medieval Italians exceeded both in good and evil. It was an age 
of great intellect, real refinement, and shocking moral depravity. 
But the nature which equally revealed itself through the noblest 
achievements and the most startling atrocities, was not merely 
Italian: it was simply human. The deeds of blood, the arrant 
treacheries, the mixture of low cunning and wild ferocity—all the 
dark crimes which cast so lurid a light over the annals of medizval 
Italy—could easily be proved to have their counterpart in the 
memorials of other countries. 

Oh that an Italian only knew how to write history! But it is 
not my purpose to deal with the Middle Ages. Suffice it to advert 
to the fact that between the Italians of the old Renaissance and 
those of the present Rinascimento there ran an interval of three 
centuries, during which not only the loftiest mental aspirations, 
but even the lowest moral propensities, were so utterly crushed by 
foreign invasion—by two centuries of Spanish political dominion, 
and one of French literary ascendancy—that it is difficult to find 
among the race now living in Italy very distinct traces of the 
character of their medieval ancestors, its dark as well as its bright 
features being equally rubbed down and washed out. 

The qualities that foreign visitors are most generally apt to 
admire or to find fault with in the Italians of the present day are 
quick intelligence, unfailing good-humour, innate gentleness, 
courtesy and amiability, readiness to oblige; but, on the other 
hand, unconquerable idleness, lack of dignity and self-respect, 
fawning and cringing manners; hot blood, with a bilious tempera 
ment, a nature equally prone to give in to violent passions and apt 
to dissemble them, to brood over and nurse them till a chance 
offers for their gratification. 

In other words, and in the words of old geography books for 
English school-children, the Italians are a “ dark, handsome, and 
clever race, polite and lively, great in music and painting, but ” 
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(I quote from memory) “ hot-tempered, lazy, and false, fond of 
pleasure, pomp and ceremony, jealous, lascivious, vindictive and 
superstitious.” 

The picture may be admitted to be true in the main; both its 
good and bad side are not perhaps inherent in the nature of that 
or any other people, but are owing to a variety of circumstances, 
over which man has no easy control. Under nearly the same 
climate, with kindred blood and analogous historical vicissitudes, 
it might be argued in favour of the Italians that they are some- 
what less cunning and treacherous than the Greeks, somewhat less 
bigoted and truculent than the Spaniards. 

Let us bear in mind that Italian life in modern times has been 
and is almost entirely town-life. Of what is called country-life in 
England, or of what was described as vie de chdteaux in France, 
previous to her century of Revolutions, nothing is known south of 
the Alps. The Italian aristocracy has never been more than a 
patriciate. The same octogenarian Admiral who was Prince Doria 
at the Court of Madrid or Vienna, never was more than Andrieta 
Doria in his own palace at Genoa. The true nobles in Italy, like 
the truly great men elsewhere, are seldom called by their titles. 
The form in Municipal Italy has always been democratic. Hence 
many of the prominent peculiarities of the national character of 
the Italians originally sprang: their distinctive urbanity and 
civility, their extreme sociability and talkativeness, their mistaken 
notions of equality, their want of self-concentration, their frivolous- 
ness and effeminacy, and, in short, their lack of manliness and 
back-bone. 

The distinction between town and country man is nowhere so 
broadly drawn. It almost amounts to the old difference between 
free and bond man. None in Italy, it may be said, live in the 
country but the adscripti glebe. Hence, it may be added, no one 
works but the peasant. It is a mistake, I believe, to think that 
enervation in Italy is the effect of the climate. There are no 
better husbandmen in the world than the Southern tillers of what 
is called “ Terra di Lavoro,” the very men who, at Naples, furnish 
the most degraded and idle lazzaroni class. But the truth is that 
few Italians love work for its own sake; and while for the peasant 
the inexorable alternative lies between hard labour and starvation, 
town-life supplies the citizen with an endless variety of means of 
living without work. 

What the political, economical, and moral results of this fatal 
dualism of the Italian race must be, I need not here inquire. 
Socially, it has the effect of sharpening the wits, but weakening 
the sinews, of what must be considered the “ better,” i.e. the more 
civilized part of the population. The Italian in his café of the 
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city, or in the apothecary shop of the village, is a wonderful being : 
a prodigious talker, at home on every subject, voluble, desultory, | 
shrewd, cynical, often witty, almost always pleasant. The café is 
all his school and academy; for he is not much of a reader, and 
absolutely no traveller; knows nothing of foreign countries and 
little of his own; but he picks up and retails a good deal, and for 
his real lack of sound, mature knowledge he makes up by any 
amount of dogmatism and assurance. 

The great misfortune of an Italian citizen of the middle-class is 
that he is a man of few wants. The lazzaroni instinct runs 
throughout the whole race. No one will do a job to earn 7d. 
so long as he can keep soul and body together by a job of 6d. 
The real benefactor of Italy would be he who could provide a 
stimulus for exertion. The cheapness of all that constitutes life, 
especially in a second-rate Italian city, is something portentous. 
Men still living may remember the time when the stipend of a 
professor at some of the minor universities—Parma, Modena, 
Ferrara, &c.—was 1,000, or even 950 lire (£40 or £38) a year. 
With nothing besides such scanty means a man sometimes con- 
trived to bring up a large family. No one can believe how cruelly 
an Italian will stint and can pinch himself to make the two ends 
meet. Breakfast at a café, dinner at a restaurant, and a ticket for 
the opera, make up all his necessaries and luxuries of life, and all 
such commodities in that country are reduced to what in England 
would be considered fabulously low prices. 

There has been a great change in all these things, as a matter of 
course ; but the nature of the people has not been affected to the 
extent that the well-wishers of Italy might imagine. The liberty 
of far niente was never denied to the Italians in the most despotic 
times. Indeed, it was always most liberally encouraged by their 
political and religious rulers and teachers, both by precept and 
example. Italians are free to work, but cannot be made to work. The 
removal of the old internal boundary lines, the rise of new indus- 
tries, the development of new channels of home and foreign trade, 
have provided unknown means of subsistence to many hundred 
thousands. In these respects emancipated and united Italy has 
been raised to the general condition of other civilized Kuropean 
communities. As a politician, as a newspaper writer, as a railway 
engineer, as a photographer, an Italian sees now open before him a 
choice of careers, which were hardly dreamt of in the sleepy days 
of King Bomba. But the invincible sloth of the people is a far 
worse tyrant than Bomba himself. A great deal of work of all 
kinds is going on in the Peninsula, no doubt; but much of it is 
only lazy, half-hearted, secamped work. Italy is a comparatively 
rich country; but the Italians are still a poor people. They have 
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to pay enormously heavy taxes, and some of them must toil to 
meet the Government demands. But 169,101 of the most useful 
labourers had to quit their country last year—1883—and wander 
forth in quest of bread; and in the Southern Provinces alone 
(Naples and Sicily) not less than 40,000 landed properties have 
been confiscated from sheer inability of their owners to bear the 
Government’s burdens. And of these, 22,000 have been vainly 
thrown into the market, and put up to auction, without finding a 
purchaser, even at the Government’s lowest valuation prices ! 

No; the Italians do not work enough, or, rather, those who do 
work are pressed upon too heavily by those who do not. The 
drones are killing the bees. Hunger is not a sufficient inducement 
to rouse the energies of a whole nation ; and ambition, emulation, 
all those generous instincts by which such energies are multiplied, 
are still dormant in Italian hearts. One could scarcely name 
another European nation so barren in every branch of high trade 
and industry, of science and literature, nay, even of art and music, 
as Italy is in her twenty-fifth year of emancipated existence. Are 
we told that all the faculties of the struggling people are absorbed 
by politics ? But look at the political press! Are not the Italian 
papers too worthless to bear a comparison even with their Spanish 
contemporaries ? 

Politics in Italy are, unfortunately, the only lucrative calling. 
The living forces of the nation are exhausted, not to support, but 
to pamper the Government. The limbs are fagged and jaded to 
fill the torpid over-grown stomach. There lies the incubus by 
which all national activity is paralyzed. Bureaucracy overruns 
the land like a swarm of locusts. The Impiegati were already a 
legion in the old and effete Italian states; but their numbers have 
been multiplied by hundreds and thousands in the new kingdom 
by the prevalence of those false ideas of pestilential French de- 
mocracy by which Mazzinianism complicated the simple and sacred 
principle of the national cause. There can be no less than 60,000 
Government officials in Rome alone. These, with those employed 
in Provincial, Municipal, and other branches of public administra- 
tion, make up a host hardly less wasteful than the whole military 
and naval establishment, with all its monster cannons and mammoth 
ironclads. 

I need not here enter into any consideration of the baneful effects 
of this system on the financial and economical conditions of the 
community. I need not point out the dangers to which its free 
institutions are exposed by this unmeasured exercise of Government 
patronage. All I have to do is to call attention to the results 
bureaucracy has on the social and moral character of the people. 
Government offices hold out those inducements which prove most 
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irresistible to the natural tendency of the middle-class Italian. 
They afford the poorest and shabbiest; but the safest means of sub- 
sistence, to men whose aspirations are as moderate as their abilities. 
are limited. The pay is little better than beggary, but the work is 
little better than make-believe. There are twenty men to do the 
work of ten, and twenty more to hinder it. Nothing more pitiful, 
nothing more degrading, can be imagined than the condition of the 
Italian Impiegato, as it has been painted by the genial Vittorio 
Bersezio, in a five-act play in the Piedmontese dialect, Monsi 
Travet, which has ensured undying success on the stage through- 
out Italy. But a place in the Government is to an Italian official 
a secure, however an inglorious, haven. It isa roof under which “it. 
never rains nor snows,” and where bread cannot fail, however salt 
may be its savour, however grievous may be the renunciation 
which it imposes of all the comforts and luxuries by which life is. 
embellished. 

For the immense majority of these wretched placemen and place- 
hunters the first of all luxuries to be renounced is that of a domestic 
establishment, and of the most sacred family affections. Nowhere 
in the world is celibacy more generally the order of the day than 
among the Italian middle-classes. It is a law for the clergy, a 
rule of discipline for the land and sea forces, a necessity for the 
mob of minor public functionaries and professional men; finally, a 
matter of fashion for the golden youth to whose natural inclina- 
tions poverty need be no hindrance. 

It would be superfluous to dwell on the complication of social 
disorderg to which this anomalous condition of intersexual relations 
must needs give rise—especially in a country where passions, owing 
to a variety of causes, are allowed to run riot, and domestic affec- 
tions have the strongest hold on men’s hearts. An Italian who, 
owing to his narrow circumstances, only marries late in life—if he 
marries at all—and is seldom guilty of a love-match—is likely 
enough to turn out an indifferent husband; but he has been, as 
a rule, a dutiful son, and will probably show himself a fond, and 
even indulgent, father. Indeed, the parents’ tenderness for their 
offspring is only too generally carried to the extremes of a fault, 
and nowhere are children more mercilessly and more hopelessly 
spoiled than in Italy. And here, also, it is to poverty that the evil 
is mainly to be referred ; for that same want of means which de- 
prives a middle-class Italian of the blessings of a happy wedded 
home compels him also to dispense with a nursery—an institution 
which may be looked upon as almost utterly unknown in that. 
country. 

Indeed, the social vices by which that otherwise highly gifted 
Italian race may be said to be tainted have all their source in the 
VOL. IV. 17 
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faulty training of the young. The best of Italian parents take 
pride in making themselves the indivisible companions of their 
progeny. From the moment a child is taken from the breast it is 
made to keep the late hours, to share the diet, to join the talk of 
grown-up people. From that moment, “ JI n’y a plus d’enfants.” 
Italian children grow up pale and puny, but precociously wise and 
knowing, the nerves all developed at the expense of the muscles, 
ingeniousness awakened to the detriment of ingenuousness. And 
that same selfish, unreasoning love which deals with a child as 
with a hot-house plant from the cradle, equally stunts its growth 
at every stage of its rearing. There are hardly any boarding- 
schools, hardly any collegiate institutions, south of the Alps. An 
Italian mother calls in a private tutor, mostly a priest, for her son, 
so long as she can afford it, and, when too poor, she sends him to 
the gymnasium or lyceum of the town where she resides, and 
where the organization is always on the plan of a day-school. To 
combine the advantages of a home with those of college and 
university life seems to the Italians the most plausible arrange- 
ment. But the result, to a great extent, is to tie a youth to his 
mother’s apron-strings, to deprive him of every chance of learning 
that good self-reliance, that regard for others, that give-and-take 
sense of mutual duties, which make a man of a boarding-school 
boy, inure him to a hard but wholesome discipline, cure him of 
conceit, and prepare him to take the place that awaits him in the 
world. An Italian mother never seems to understand that 


Home-keeping youth have ever homely wits. 


She is always too sure that there is contamination in all youthful 
intercourse. Home for her boys, and a nunnery for her girls, are 
her ideal of a perfect family management, and the consequence is 
that her daughter not unfrequently comes back to her from her 
convent a frivolous bigot, and her son goes forth into the world a 
milksop, a “ muff,” and a coxcomb, unfit to avoid pitfalls and 
resist temptations, unable to fight the battles of life. 

The Italians, both Government and people, have tried hard to 
solve the problem of national education ; hitherto, of course, with 
doubtful success. They have opened schools without numbers, 
both public and private, both boys’ and girls’ schools. They have 
provided instruction: they have striven to make their people more 
learned, and they have flattered themselves that moral improve- 
ment must necessarily keep pace with mental enlightenment. 

Have they failed in this? Have they in this respect blundered 
more deplorably than the best of their neighbours? Are the 


Italians of 1884 better or worse than their countrymen of 1859 ? 
That is the question. 
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I hope that I have hitherto shown no excessive leniency to the 
shortcomings of the Italian people. I have described them as I 
think they are, and have admitted that both socially and morally, 
they are not everything their well-wishers might wish them to be. 
But the question is whether the tendency of the Italian people, 
since they became their own masters, has been and is rather 
towards good or evil. 

The Italians have been, for a quarter of a century, under the 
influence of a mere copy of one of the worst French Constitutions ; 
a pedantic charter the least fitted, perhaps, to their instincts and 
requirements. But had even that charter been the most perfect 
and the best adapted form of government, it is by no means 
certain that the result would have been more satisfactory. For 
no one need be told that political institutions cannot to a great 
extent affect domestic manners; nor, on the other hand, that 
public morality can have no other basis than private virtues. We 
must bear in mind in what social and moral conditions freedom 
found the Italians before we can know what freedom has made 
them. 

Foreign visitors, even the most benevolent among them, seem 
disposed to look upon evils which have been in existence for 
centuries as the mere result of recent changes.* They see crowds 
of idlers in Florence “eating ices at Doney’s, or crunching 
bon-bons at Giacosa,”—“ supreme artists in the craft of Dolce far 
niente,” or perpetually “‘ passing and re-passing each other on 
their way to the Piazzone, or sitting there in their carriages, and 
looking at each other.” These amiable censors are just enough to 
say that “the modern Florentines are no worse than other 
moderns.” But they might equally allow that they are not worse 
than they themselves were, and indeed a little better, for I think I 
have written to little purpose if I have not proved that, if the 
present generation work little, they, at any rate, work more than 
the last. These same friends of Italy draw a comparison between 
the Florence—as typical of all Italy—of the present day, and that 
of the time of Lorenzo de Medici and Girolamo Savonarola, and 
conclude that if the reforming friar of the fifteenth century were 
now living, he would inveigh against the Italia Redenta in the 
same withering strain in which he addressed the Arrabbiati and 
Compagnacci, the dissolute partisans of the Medici and of classical 
Paganism; and they conclude that ‘‘ though ‘Rome’ has mended 
its manners, Florence has not.”” There is no reform or improve- 
ment in Italy (if you listen to these foreign visitors) except at the 
Vatican, where, instead of a “lustful Borgia,” or “ luxurious 


* See Alfred Austin’s “Italia Redenta,” in National Review, No. 16, June 1884, 
art. 2, p. 447. 
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Medici,” the throne is occupied by “a Pope of simple life, blame- 
less manners, and profound convictions.” 


Victrix causa Diis plausit, sed victa Catoni. 


Because we have witnessed in our days a reverse of fortune, 
because Italy has done away with that Temporal Power which had 
become a glaring anachronism, the generous but perverse spirit of 
contradiction of these Trans-Alpine Catos finds nothing to please 
them in Italy except the Vatican, the Franciscan Monks of Assisi, 
and the image-mongers of Loretto. But surely there is nothing 
changed in the Church of Italy, except the person of its head. And 
even though Leo XIII. is infinitely better than the ‘‘ tyrannical” 
Gregory XVI., or the “ liberal’”’ Pius IX., as a man, he can hardly 
be said to be better as a Pope, inasmuch as he hankers (as much 
as any of his predecessors) after that earthly kingdom which 
Dante denounced as the bane of Christendom, and quarrels with 
the Italian police for tolerating a few poor, harmless Protestant or 
Evangelical schools and chapels in Rome; giving us thus an 
earnest of what he, as a Pope-King, would do; a man of little 
faith, who evidently fears that God will not know how to take care 
of His eternal truth, unless dissent, heresy, or schism is kept down 
by the secular arm, by the carnal arguments, the thumb-screws 
and faggots, of the old Inquisition.* 

Herein, indeed, is all the knot of the social and moral, and 
especially of the educational question. The Italian Government, 
like most other civilized Governments of our time, are at odds 
with their Church with respect to the management of their schools. 
They cannot find a mid-way between the tuition of the Jesuits, 
Scolopians, and Ignorantins, and that of downright Free-thinkers 
and Atheists. The Church, which has all her way in her 
seminaries and Sunday-schools, would equally claim full control 
over all lay-schools and academies. The plea is that in Italy the 
people are all Catholics and can never be anything but that. But, 
unfortunately, many are anything but that. Away from the 
peasant class, the number of true earnest believers is inconceivably 
limited ; and wherever intelligence is found, the antagonism of the 
nation to the Papacy is invincible. There are not many thinkers 
in Italy, consequently not many sceptics or Positivists. But 
religion is nowhere a matter of more supreme indifference than in 
that country. That churches are crowded, or that new ones are 
built, is no proof to the contrary. All evidence goes to prove that 
Paganism had no greater honour paid to it in ancient Greece and 
Rome than when the ery of clear-sighted people was “‘ Les Dieux 


* See Bonghi’s wise and impartial article on “Leo. XIIL.,” in the Contemporary 
Review, August 1884, 
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-s’en vont.” We may be told that the same may never be the case 
of Christianity, or even of Catholic Christianity. And, doubtless, 
the most conscientious Italians go the whole length with Manzoni 
in his defence of the Morale Cattolica. They find no fault with 
the dogma in its original simplicity and purity. But the Papacy 
is not satisfied with that, and most assuredly it seems rather hard 
to anathematise as Atheism their disbelief in Papal infallibility, in 
the sacredness of the priestly vows of celibacy, in the expediency of 
the use of dead languages in the Liturgy, in the wanderings of the 
House of Loretto, and the bubbling of St. Januarius’s blood, in 
the apparition of the Virgin of Lourdes and La Salette ; in all the 
new-fangled tenets proclaimed by the Vatican, and in the endless 
modern miracles added to those with which, to use Cardinal 
Newman’s expression, ‘‘ the Church is hung all round.’ Between 
believing too much and believing nothing, no mid-way is allowed. 
The Papacy on one side and false Liberalism on the other equally 
insist on the tout ow rien enforcement of their views; and the 
result of their irrational, interminable squabbles is that the interest 
of the rising generation in the schools is sacrificed. 

Men that feel inclined to bemoan the good old times, and look 
upon the demoralization of the Italian people as the result of the 
measures which have withdrawn the schools from priestly 
management, seem to forget that the priests had the monopoly of 
Italian schools from the reign of Pius VII. to that of Pius IX. Of 
any good or evil influence wrought by the so-called ‘“ Godless ” 
schools, the pupils of which have hardly as yet reached the 
years of discretion, it would be premature to discourse. What the 
Italians of the grown-up generation are—socially as well as 
mentally and morally—their priests alone, their Jesuits and Igno- 
rantins, have made them. And, however true it may be that 
*** Rome has mended its manners,” it must be remembered that 
Italy has at least four times the number of Archbishops, Bishops, 
and Canons, that is deemed sufficient either in France or Spain ; 
and that the priests, and even after the suppression of monasteries, 
the monks, are equally multitudinous. That in so enormous a 
flock there should be no lack of black sheep, no one can wonder ; 
and whatever may be thought of the ignorant and ill-paid, but 
uncorrupt rural parish clergy, it would be difficult to deny that a 
great number of the Preti da Messa—mere loose mass-mongers in 
the cities, do not as a rule to any extent contribute to the educa- 
tion of the people. To say nothing of more serious vices, it cannot 
be denied that the incorrigible idleness, uncleanliness,and vagrancy 
-of the lower classes have been, not only countenanced, but actually 
hallowed and enforced by the precepts and practice of the swarms 
-of Capuchins and other Franciscans. 
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It used to be said of the Italians, before they rose to the 
dignity of a self-governing nation, that they were “better than 
their reputation.” It will be charitable now to think that they 
are not only “ not so black as they are painted,” but not even so 
black as they paint themselves. There is no branch of Italian 
literature so flourishing at the present day as the comic stage, 
and in their plays, as well as in some of their recent novels, 
Italian writers must, consciously or unconsciously, paint Italian 
society as they see it. In all works of fiction of the rest of Europe 
an Italian is almost invariably made to play the villain of the 
piece. But in the plays and tales of the Italian writers of the day 
we look in vain for instances of that mixture of craft and fero- 
city, of that feline nature which hides its sharp claws under the 
smoothness of its velvet paws, of that smiling face and stabbing 
or poisoning hand, which the ideal of an Italian furnishes as the- 
main ingredients of the transalpine drama and romance. In 
the picture the Italians draw of themselves, they appear merely as 
a frivolous, insipid race, ‘“‘ eating ices and crunching bon-bons,” 
** Jolling in their carriages at the Corso,” ‘‘ dangling about married 
women at their opera-boxes,”—a gossiping set of idle men, with 
little faith in female virtue, and heightening a mere ha’p’orth of 
idle vice by an intolerable deal of silly scandal—raising much 
smoke out of a little fire. 

No one, perhaps, has given us a better sample of the heads 
of the people in that country than the Signora Grazia Pierantoni,. 
the daughter of Signor Mancini, the Italian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs—a lady who had good opportunities of seeing something 
of the world of Rome, and has made the best of them. In her 
two novels, Dalla Finestra and Sul Tevere, the authoress lays 
before the reader a series of social groups of the upper and 
middle ranks among whom she moves, every character standing 
out distinctly, done to the life. 

What strikes us chiefly in her tales is that, while the male and 
female characters of her own countrymen are almost invariably 
common-place mortals, the heroes and heroines, in whom she en- 
deavours to interest us, are strangers, or, at the utmost, only half 
Italians. In the first-named novel, Dalla Finestra, the only 
pattern of all feminine virtues is the daughter of a Roman pro- 
fessor and of his German wife. She has been brought up in her 
mother’s country, and her lady friends, who can find no other 
fault with her, sneer at her, calling her “‘ Quella linfatica Tedesca ’” 
(“that poor white-blooded German”). Her lover is, indeed, a 
native of Italy, but a travelled man—rara avis in terris—he has 
been out as a consul in the Far East, and across the ocean; and, 
although not quite proof against the temptations of Italian dissi- 
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pation, he is soon steeled against it by his knowledge of, and 
faith in, the sterling qualities of the foreign heroine. 

In the other novel, Sul Tevere, it is on a foreign hero, a Russian 
Prince, that the interest centres; and, although the main story of 
his love for a married woman is only too much in keeping with the 
custom of the country, the passion, in his case, is almost re- 
deemed by its transcendant intensity, almost hallowed by the 
tragic catastrophe to which it leads. It is unlawful love, but, as 
it would seem in the authoress’s opinion, such love as only a 
Russian can feel, and only one Italian woman in a hundred thousand 
can inspire. In the same manner, the rogue in the first story, a 
splendid impostor, introduced as a Pretender to the throne of 
Hungary—a villain, but with a touch of genius and irresistibly 
fascinating manners—is not an Italian, but a Pole. 

That the Italians find no fit materials for fiction in their con- 
temporary life, we might almost infer from the fact that their 
writers clung to the historic novel much longer than those of 
England or France, and that perhaps the two best comedies now 
in possession of the Italian stage are those of Paolo Ferrari, 
Goldoni e le sue Sedici Commedie, and Parini e la Satira; both of 
which refer to Italian life as it was before the birth of New Italy, 
and have, therefore, only a restrospective character. 

The fact is, that the life of New Italy can hardly be said as 
yet to have fairly begun, and the national character still awaits 
its development. To affect and modify Italian nature will take 
no end of time and patience. ‘‘The plant man,” says Alfieri, 
‘‘nowhere grows finer, more robust, or luxuriant than in Italy”; 
but nowhere, also, it must be added, is it more miserably allowed 
to run wild. There are, as we have seen, many causes at work in 
Italy to hinder the progress of popular education. What the 
Italians want more than instruction is discipline. Therein lies the 
main difference between the Rome of the ancient Republic and 
the Rome of the Popes. To make men of the Italians, one must 
begin by making them boys. Education must begin in the nur- 
sery. Physical training should be attended to as the very basis of 
all intellectual and moral culture. The Italians flatter themselves 
that they have mustered a perfect model of a well-instructed and 
thoroughly disciplined army. But such order and drill, such 
subordination as they have introduced, or hope to introduce, into 
the barracks, should be first applied to the schools. Manly exer- 
cise should be a sacred duty for men of all ages and in all ranks. 
There was a moment, indeed, on the first outbreak of the great 
national crisis, when the Italians seemed to feel where lay their 
sorest need, when shooting-galleries, rifle companies, turnier- 
vereine, Alpine clubs, and whatever else tends to the development 
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of manly strength, arose in almost every town throughout the 
peninsula. But the nation in this, as in all things, seems in- 
capable of sustained exertion. From excess of energy in the 
Middle Ages, Italy had sunk into helpless atony in modern times. 
She was galvanized into action, for one day, in 1859, when the 
Proclamation of a foreign despot bade her children ‘‘ be soldiers, 
that they might become freemen.” But the almost miraculous 
success of that short struggle for existence lulled the country into 
a treacherous security ever since. “Italy was made,” and it 
seemed as if nothing else remained to be done. English news- 
papers are full of telegrams about the Pope and Cardinals, about 
Mr. Errington, about the gathering of Irish Bishops: one would 
say that in Rome and Italy, nothing is astir but the Vatican, and, 
alas! just at this moment, the cholera. 

Is this the case of saying, ‘‘ Happy is the country whose annals 
are silent”? Has Italy no higher destinies to aspire to? Nothing 
to achieve, nothing to hope or fear? Is it certain, as some of 
her well-wishers declare,* that ‘‘her claim to be an independent 
Power is now everywhere acknowledged, save in a few sacristies” ? 

Doubtless, the clerical party in Rome, or in any other part of 
Italy, are not likely to give their countrymen any serious cause 
of uneasiness. But is it so sure that the sacristies in France, in 
Belgium, in England itself, have spoken their last word? The 
Empress Eugénie proclaimed after Sedan that she would rather 
see the Prussians in Paris than the Italians in Rome. And Sefior 
Pidal in the Cortes, only the other day, avowed that the storming 
of Porta Pia by Cadorna’s Bersaglieri ‘‘had caused him a more 
poignant pang than the fall of Strassburg.” What Spanish Quixot- 
ism or French Chauvinism may do towards the restoration of the 
Pope’s earthly kingdom, it would be impossible to foresee. But 
wherever the standard for a Papal crusade be unfurled, whether the 
new Peter the Hermit be a Cassagnac or a Rochefort, a Pidal or a 
Castelar, there the following of fanatics from all parts of Europe, 
and especially from England, would be considerable; and there is 
grudge enough against Italy in the heart of every French politician 
of the Thiers school to seize any pretext that might seem to justify 
and even to hallow a disruption of Italian unity. 

That this unity will, sooner or later, be put to the test of a 
defensive war I have always firmly believed, and do believe What 
Solferino began, some other decisive encounter, more successful 
than Custozza and Lissa, will have to accomplish. And Italy, we 
may be told, will be found ready for it; for her forces by land and 
sea are enormous, and her troops at the yearly manceuvres at 


* Alfred Austin, “ Italia Redenta,” loc. cit. 
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Somma Campagna challenge the admiration of the distinguished 
foreign officers of high rank deputed to report on their proficiency. 

But, alas! the proof of an army is in the fighting ; and, however 
well appointed a regular force may be, it must rely for permanent suc- 
cess on a warlike people arrayed in its rear as a second file in reserve. 
A real manly army can only be draughted out of a nation of men. 
Physically, I am afraid, the Italians can find but few really avail- 
able recruits except among their hard-working and long-enduring, 
though half-starved peasantry. The peasant race is fine, but almost 
everything conspires to unnerve it: their habits, their early self- 
indulgence, above all things their diet—for how can a man be a man 
on polenta or macaroni alone? The race is honest, docile, highly 
sensitive, equally amenable to good and evil influences. There is 
nothing you cannot do with an Italian. Nothing an Italian will 
not do away from corrupting home associations. But he requires 
sound and steady, though gentle and loving discipline. Strong 
passions must be curbed with a strong, though not a harsh hand. 
The knife should be taken from him as the sting from a wasp. 
What has stayed Italy in her progress is that morbid humani- 
tarianism that came in with second-hand French democracy, and 
taught that leniency of punishment would be the best preservative 
against frequency and enormity of crime. ‘‘Do away with the 
gallows and the cat o’ nine tails,” democratic philanthropy taught, 
‘and your republic will be a happy family.” 

But the contrary should be the doctrine: the Italians should 
be taught to love and fear the law. They seem to begin to see the 
error of their ways, now, when that impunity of crime which had 
demoralized social order threatens to sap the foundations of 
military discipline. They find that, after all, there is some good 
in powder and lead. They will soon be aware that good hemp-rope 
may be equally used to some advantage. 


A. GALLENGA. 
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Great as are the qualifications of the Earl of Dufferin for the 
Viceroyalty of India, the applause which has greeted his nomi- 
nation to that exalted office owes something of its intensity to 
the general feeling of relief experienced at the retirement of the 
Marquis of Ripon. 

Viceroys have, ere now, encountered obloquy in India, and 
partisan censure at home, but never before has a ruler of un- 
exceptionable intentions and blameless character succeeded in 
inspiring friends and opponents alike with a thorough distrust of 
his administration. It is not merely the reputation of Lord Ripon 
that is concerned in the condemnation of the political errors of 
his rule. Their consequences were, doubtless, aggravated by the 
peculiarities of the Viceroy’s disposition, and still more by the 
general inexperience and mental and personal deficiencies of his 
principal agent. Their origin, however, affects a wider area of 
responsibility. 

The Viceregal term about to close will mark an era of British 
experimentalism in the administration of India. An erroneous 
impression that Lord Lytton’s policy was wholly the outcome of 
Anglo-Indian inspiration involved Englishmen in India, irrespec- 
tive of class or position, in the violent attacks directed against the 
late Viceroy’s proceedings by his political opponents. Now what- 
ever opinions may be entertained respecting Lord Lytton’s admi- 
nistration—and even.s seem to be rendering tardy justice to the 
objects of many of his schemes—his methods excited much hostile 
criticism among the classes supposed to be responsible for his 
actions. This fact, however, was overlooked or unknown, and one 
of the avowed objects of the Liberal party on succeeding to power 
was to eradicate the ‘‘ baneful influence” of Anglo-Indians from 
the affairs of the East. The voice of experience and prudence 
was peremptorily silenced; traditions were set aside; remon- 
strances were ignored, and even suppressed; and a policy was 
devised on a basis of false analogy and sentimental aspiration. 
These proceedings, which commenced with the despatch of Lord 
Ripon, culminated with the appointment of a Parliamentary 
draughtsman to the great post of Law Minister, and may be said 
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to have been formally terminated at the commencement of the 
present year, when Lord Kimberley returned, and subsequently 
rejected, a recommendation of ‘‘ the Governor-General in Council,” 
which represented only the views of Lord Ripon and Mr. Ilbert, 
that is to say, of the two gentlemen least qualified to offer an 
opinion on the subject under consideration. 

When the counsels of the responsible administrators of the 
Indian Empire were contumeliously rejected, it was not to be 
expected that the representations of non-official communities 
would be deemed worthy of attention. Indeed, during one of 
the numerous discussions that arose out of the Llbert Bill 
controversy, it was bluntly intimated in the House of Commons 
that Her Majesty’s Government did not consider the opinions of 
non-official Englishmen in India to be those which it was ad- 
visable to adopt. Doubtless the non-official community has since 
consoled itself for this discouraging announcement by the justi- 
fiable reflection that, in seeking counsel elsewhere, Ministers 
have not been so happy in their selection as they had led them- 
selves to expect. 

As'a matter of fact, the beneficial influences of a non-official 
English population have been authoritatively recognized. To 
them is due most of that material development, which will not 
only enrich the country but insensibly remove many of the social 
evils that now baffle the ingenuity of political theorists. ven in 
matters of ‘‘ high policy,” it will not be difficult to show that un- 
official ideas are fairly entitled to consideration, and that, at times, 
their adoption would be advantageous to the Government and 
the people. To explain the attitude of the non-official classes, 
and to express the views of the thoughtful among them regard- 
ing some current questions, in a manner which, it is modestly 
hoped, shall not be considered by the one party ‘‘a blatant, un- 
reasoning cry,” nor by the other “a rabid indictment,” is the 
object of the present paper. 

It is not altogether unnatural that the British public, having 
neither the time nor the inclination to give continuous attention 
to Indian subjects, should, when suddenly required to pronounce 
upon a burning question, adopt some rule-of-thumb principle of 
deciding the matter off-hand. The usual method is to treat it as 
a racial problem—to put the white against the black, and reason 
accordingly. This plan has the merit of simplicity, and it dis- 
penses with the necessity of study. If the issues do not coincide 
at first, the prejudice and ill-temper aroused by this process of 
solution provide a common battle-ground on which the combatants 
gratify their political pugnacity to their entire satisfaction. 

The division in Anglo-Indian opinion brought to light by the. 
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Ilbert Bill appeared to puzzle English politicians, and the per- 
plexity led to some singular results, not the least curious of which 
was the effusive patronage bestowed by Liberal newspapers on 
Indian officials—the very gentlemen whom a few years before, 
when Lord Lytton was in India, they had assailed with all the 
characteristic invective of the period. Nor was the confusion of 
principles less remarkable. Thus the Daily News, and even the 
Pall Mall Gazette, revived on their own behalf, as exponents of 
Liberal ideas, the worst doctrines of the monopoly age, as to the 
“danger” of admitting “‘ interlopers ”; forgetting, in their zeal to 
serve their unfamiliar protégés—‘ the experienced officers of the 
East India Company ”—that the recognition of the ‘ interloper” 
as a legitimate element of Indian society is co-eval with the intro- 
‘duction of the principles of commercial and political progress into 
British rule—when, in the words of Professor Seeley, “‘ The mono- 
poly begins to crumble away, when the Brahminical period [of 
Anglo-Indian life] comes to an end, and England prepares to pour 
the civilization, the Christianity, and the science of the West into 
India.” * 

The origin of this contradiction is the unfortunate error of 
supposing that in the public questions arising in India the line of 
political division always coincides with that of race. It is to this 
unhappy misconception that is due, in great measure, the periodic 
revival, from home, of sectarian and racial passions. As a matter 
of fact, however, the political regeneration of India is not operating 
on racial lines at all. In political and administrative matters, 
there is considerable friction between the official and non-official 
Englishman. The native is submissive to despotism ; the English- 
man resents it, and encourages his native colleague to do the 
same. A distinguished native politician once said to me: ‘‘ There 
would be no fear for local self-government if English colonies were 
scattered over India. Without the non-official English community 
we would never have had self-government, even in the Presidency 
towns. You alone can stand up to Governments and buily officials 
-and Governors, if necessary. Natives cannot be got to oppose 
the Government, nor even an official ; but if non-official Europeans 
will take the lead, we will follow them up and give them our 
support.” 

Probably no man has stronger reasons to appreciate rightly our 
fellow-subjects in the East than the non-official European. The 
merchant, the manufacturer, or the lawyer, who, with no other aids 
than his own knowledge and intelligence, is engaged in daily com- 
petition with native rivals, will speedily learn to regard his competi- 
tors with tolerable respect. In Western India, at least, business 
* Expansion of England. 
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has succeeded in pretty nearly obliterating racial distinction. 
European and native co-operate in forming a loyal opposition at 
the council board; merchant and dealer bargain daily on the 
cotton-green, and the best of the transaction is not by any means 
always to the “ruling race”; counsel argue on cordial terms of 
equality ; and men of enterprise and capital lay their heads and 
their purses together, without a thought of each other’s com- 
plexion. 

On some such neutral platform as this commerce had established 
an equality which, if not ideal, was sufficient for practical purposes. 
Suddenly the progressive movement was arrested, and society 
seemed to have fallen backwards for a quarter of a century. The 
results of twenty-five years’ conciliatory influences seemed to dis- 
appear in an instant; language was heard that had not been heard 
since the dark days of the Mutiny, and which, it is to be hoped, 
may never be heard again. 

It is not my intention to re-discuss the Ilbert Bill, but some pro- 
fitable conclusions might be briefly drawn from that most remark- 
able political agitation India has ever seen. Three leading 
topics were brought out in the controversy of last year: (1) 
the existence of anomalous privileges in society; (2) the exten- 
sion of Government employment to natives; (3) the transfer of 
political power. The English public lumped all these questions 
together under the head of “concessions to the natives,” and 
adopted the Ilbert Bill as a general test of opinion. The criterion 
thus set up was altogether delusive. The first subject must be 
struck out of the classification, for the abolition of privileges would 
not be treated by natives as a concession. Mr. Gladstone defended 
the measure as a means of conceding somehow further employment 
to the natives, but, as a matter of fact, the Bill merely regulated 
their prospective duties, not their numbers in the service ; while as 
regards the transfer of political power (assuming this to be 
demanded), it will affect that question in about the same degree as 
would the abolition of the privilege of peers to give their oaths on 
their honour and to be tried by their fellows have satisfied the 
Reform agitation of 1832. 

Nothing can be farther from the fact than to suppose that the 
natives of India are interested in the suppression of privileges or 
the abolition of anomalies. Privileges and anomalies exist in 
abundance in India. Personal privilege is the attribute of the 
natives generally; political privilege that of the British Civil 
Service. 

In nine-tenths of all that concerns their daily life the natives of 
India are governed by a special set of laws and traditional privi- 
leges. Of these many are anomalous and barbarous, but that is 
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no justification for a rash hand to meddle with them. That the 
‘dumb millions” of India would take voice and shout as one man 
in defence of what is anomalous and barbarous and cruel and unjust 
is, perhaps, the greatest of all the disillusions the sympathetic 
Englishman encounters in the East. Mr. Ibert has just had this 
fact brought home to him by experience. His latest legislative 
proposal is designed to furnish a code of laws and customs for the 
Khojas, a small, wealthy, but ignorant Mohammedan mercantile 
community. Their institutions were admittedly vicious, and a 
sectarian dispute appeared to offer an opportunity for amending 
them. But at the prospect of legislative interference the diffefences 
of the caste were promptly composed, and Mr. Ilbert’s measure was 
met by an opposition so determined and unanimous that the further 
consideration of the Khoja Succession Bill has been indefinitely 
postponed. With such a state of things it seems almost satirical to 
appeal to the natives of India for sympathy in putting down ano- 
malous privileges. In fact, there is good reason for believing that 
if the opposition to the Ilbert Bill had been more moderately con- 
ducted it would have enlisted much native sympathy. Lord Ripon 
and Mr. Ilbert and their supporters lectured non-official Europeans 
and Eurasians on the equality of mankind; “ but,” to quote the 
words of a native judge in his “ opinion”’ on the Ilbert Bill, ‘ the 
people for whom this equality is claimed would be the very last 
to permit any such principle to be applied to themselves. .. . 
What would Brahmins say to Dher or Bangi magistrates!” Aye, 
what ? 

Privilege of birth and blood meets us at every turn. A number 
of thoughtless young men—the product of our unpractical educa- 
tional system—have been clamouring for the introduction of the 
competitive system to India. Their purpose is obvious, since it 
would result in their own appointment. Englishmen certainly 
have no objection to the competitive system, and no particular love 
for that of nomination ; but everybody knows that in India the 
former would give high office to men who, in the eye of a native, 
were disqualified by their origin. Our plans for employing native 
officers in the army are thwarted by the facts that the men who 
qualify are often not born to command, and those who are will not 
qualify. We may put stripes on a man’s arm, but we cannot alter 
the divine order of society, and a “‘twice-born” Brahmin in the 
ranks will exercise more influence over officers and men than a 
lower-caste man with Her Majesty’s commission in his pocket. 
Not long since a Pathan private shot dead a low-caste sergeant 
who insulted him. To this man and his compatriots military 
rank did not affect superiority of blood, and the murderer died a 
martyr in his own estimation and in that of his associates. There 
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are men born above the law. Half Bombay went into mourning 
two or three years ago because one of these exalted personages was 
sent to gaol for a series of disgraceful frauds. The notorious 
Maharaj libel case showed that men, both educated and intelligent, 
will permit excesses against themselves which one dare not whisper 
on the part of persons whose birthright is immunity from the 
punishment of crime. The anomalous pretensions of the superior 
people are not confined to this life, but go with them to eternity, 
as may be seen from the following passage from a well-written 
description of a native religious festival by a Parsee writer, Mr. 
Nanabhoy Reporter :— 

The Mahars and other low-caste Hindoos either look upon the same with stolid 
indifference, or, if they are religiously inclined, invoke the blessings of the deities 
placed outside the temples. They are not allowed to defile the sacred edifices by 
‘entering them, because they are despised of Brahma, the pariahs of the human race. 
Their gods are not the gods of the more favoured classes ; their spiritual wants are few, 
and no high-class Brahmin would ever think of ministering to them. 

Still there were anomalies for Lord Ripon and Mr. Ibert to deal 
with. They might have done something for Indian women, who, 
from their abject slavery, never dare to complain. If ever a Law 
Minister desired to emulate the glorious anonymity of that Dehli 
civilian to whose practical ingenuity is due the imperceptible aboli- 
tion of slavery in India, here is his opportunity. If polygamy is too 
gigantic an evil to be attacked, we might, at least, repeal the British 
criminal law which enforces it as it never was enforced before. Hindu 
law left matrimonial matters to caste discipline. It remained to the 
British to support barbarity by criminal law. In introducing the 
criminal law of bigamy (designed to protect a noble and sacred 
union), and making it applicable only to women, we have riveted the 
chains of slavery on many mute and hopeless millions, fortified 
the vilest institution of barbarism with the mighty force of civili- 
zation, and prostituted a humane law to support more odious 
abominations than its authors ever designed it to suppress. 

Public opinion in India was ripe for legislation on this subject— 
on behalf of the widow, and of the rejected girl-wife. Mr. Ibert 
was asked on his arrival to take these matters in hand; but he 
exercised his discretion. Circumstances have shown that perhaps 
his choice was fortunate. The only English paper in India 
that has ventured to support him once printed the following 
sentence: “‘ Had Clive and Warren Hastings announced that the 
purpose of the English in coming to India was to abolish slavery— 
to say nothing of suttee and infanticide—it is quite certain that 
slavery, and suttee, and infanticide would still prevail in India, 
and that the British power would never have been consolidated 
here.” The truth of this observation is evinced by the fact that a 
powerful Government, backed up by strong, though ill-regulated, 
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feeling in England, made war on the minutest privilege in the 
constitution of India, and, after a twelvemonth’s unexampled 
struggling, failed to entirely remove it. The friends of humanity 
and progress should, therefore, be grateful that the task of over- 
throwing the mightier evils which crush so many millions has 
been left for some more skilful statesman to undertake. 

II.—The policy pursued by successive Governments with respect 
to the employment of natives in the public service, is popularly 
supposed in this country to be broad and humane, and to have 
given entire satisfaction to the natives of India. This comfortable 
illusion it is a duty to destroy. 

Let us first dismiss the sort of cant recently adopted, which 
represents the earnings of British officials as so much plunder 
carried out of the country. To assert that either the salaries or 
pensions of Englishmen are spoils for which no return is given is 
about equal to saying that England has been despoiled by the 
woollen manufacture because it was organized by Flemings, or by 
paper-making, because it was introduced, developed, and _per- 
fected by Frenchmen ; or by banking, because we were for genera- 
tions dependent on Italians; and that Peter the Great despoiled 
Russia by importing Western workmen to found industries. The 
home remittances of the foreign workmen are but an insignificant 
fraction of the gains earned for the country that hires his labour. 
What is true of industry applies equally to administration. It 
proves nothing, therefore, to add up the Anglo-Indian wages-sheet 
and exclaim, “‘How Englishmen are robbing the country!” 
Administrative assistance for a long time to come must be bought, 
and it is doubtful whether it could be obtained on better terms 
elsewhere than in England. Before we can speak of spoliation in 
these matters, we must first prove that a native Government could 
efficiently govern the country; that it could keep Mahrattas 
from pillaging, and Sikhs and Afghans from cutting throats all the 
way from Dehli to Calcutta; that it could keep the Russians 
beyond the Oxus, and French bombarding fleets at a respectful 
distance from the undefended ports. Until all these propositions 
can be established, accusations of plundering brought against the 
English in India by Englishmen are exceedingly silly, if they are 
honest ; and exceedingly impudent if they are not. 

Political power in all its forms being the absolute monopoly of a 
few hundred English gentlemen, the “ thrice-born’”’ members of 
the Covenanted Civil Service, all concessions to the natives 
have been effected outside this immense area. The official theory 
is to maintain an artificial balance of power—the British Civil 
Service to have all the higher posts and the natives all the lower. 
This policy has been unjust to the natives and the poorer English 
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population, and cruel to the half-castes. The laws that excluded all 

but natives from the minor services, reduced the domiciled English- 
man and the Eurasian to the condition of political pariahs in the 
only country they can call their own. To justify this by a reference 
to the privileges of British civilians, is about as logical as to 
deprive dissenting ministers of the rights of citizenship because 
there are bishops in the House of Lords. For years now, the two 
classes above-mentioned have been the victims of this policy of 
spurious concessions. Was it unnatural, therefore, that when a 
great reforming Government, with the language of justice and 
equality on its lips, quietly passing over odious personal privileges 
on the one hand, and vast political privileges on the other, seized 
on the only shadow of an anomaly that had escaped the sickle of 
previous administrations, there should have been an explosion ? 
To the unfortunate Eurasians it seemed as if their one little ewe- 
lamb was about to be sacrificed by the owners of many herds. 

Why should our present policy commend itself to the natives? 
To the mass of the population the matériel of Government is of not 
much importance (except, perhaps, that Englishmen are generally 
preferred); and those natives who are capable of cherishing 
aspirations in the direction of self-government or independence, 
are not likely to be appeased by such “ concessions” as it is the 
fashion to accord them. I never heard among educated natives 
the policy of rejecting one man merely because his skin was white 
preferred to that of excluding another simply because his was 
black or yellow. The natives are not jealous of European compe- 
tition; for, according to the views even of natives an infusion 
of English blood gives back-bone to a native service or com- 
munity, and if the superior capacity of the Europeans be admitted, 
their numbers are too limited to give them undue prepon- 
derance. What can it matter to the opulent or educated native 
in a presidency city that the sons of his European fellow- 
citizen are excluded from a few hundred clerkships, or minor 
executive posts? What he wants is not that a few persons out of 
200,000,000 (and these not always from the class he considers 
entitled to preferment), shall be provided with inferior places, but 
that the native element shall receive a share in the responsible 
government of the country. The native of India would probably 
not desire to see a powerful bureaucracy formed of his countrymen, 
nor has he any interest in persecuting the non-official ; for in assert- 
ing the prerogatives of office, the native official towards his com- 
patriots is the most insolent, while the non-official Englishman is 
the foremost in standing up against officialism and in defence of 
individual and political liberty. 

What we must come to, sooner or later, is as liberal an adoption 
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of a fair-play-and-no-favour policy, as considerations of political 
necessity will permit. Such a policy would be satisfactory to the 
natives and in accordance with their traditions, for, as a people, 
they have never failed to welcome immigrants, nor been slow to 
avail themselves of alien talent. It ought also to reassure Liberals 
who dread ‘the presence of an irresponsible community of the 
ruling race;” for by enabling non-officials to win a share in the 
government of the country proportionate to their intelligence, inte- 
rests, and enterprise, they would confer upon them that sense of 
responsibility which is required to steady their judgment. If pro- 
gress be considered a political necessity, probably the limitation 
would have to be more extensive than many “friends of India” 
would like, but the principle is infinitely to be preferred to that of 
the rubbishy and anomalous regulations which successive Secreta- 

ries of State have formulated with much mistaken self-satisfation. 

I11.—There is nothing easier than to write slashing articles against 
the system of Government in India, and thereby to earn sympathy 
from British readers; but if we are to rule India with success, 
we must conform to the ideas of its people and disregard both 
the censure and applause of British audiences. 

Our political institutions are entirely our own; they have not been 
successfully adopted, and are not. now altogether admired, by our 
nearest neighbours. A contemporary French writer, who has done 
much to render England and its people less incomprehensible to his 
countrymen, thus describes his feelings when reading an article 
on French affairs in an English newspaper :—‘ The writer reasons: 
as if the French were Englishmen; involuntarily he supposes 
himself transported into France; he imagines how uneasy he 
should feel, how his habits would be shocked, how many difficulties 
our administrative régime would impose upon him. But these 
difficulties, so great to him, are little to us; the majority of the 
citizens would feel much more those of a contrary régime.” And 
these are the Frenchman’s reasons :—‘‘ To take part in public affairs 
is to impose superfluous toil, to be on five or six committees, to 
read or listen to reports, to endure in fifteen days a dozen 
speeches on the same subject, to digest statistics and conclusions 
of inquiries, all of which are arduous and tedious occupations. 
All this we leave to the Government; if it is despotic, it is also. 
an intendant. It puts many obstacles in our way, but it saves us 
much trouble.” * 

After alluding to the general failure of English and American 
systems transported to the Continent, M. Taine remarks that the 
French politician, who said the British Constitution was a loco- 
motive which had only to be filled with water to replace the 


* Taine, Notes sur Angleterre, ch. viii. 
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Gallic stage-coach, forgot that a locomotive to go must have a 
track. The nations referred to by M. Taine share, in greater or 
less degree, the love of liberty and the self-reliance that are the 
bases of our English institutions. If their qualities fail to supply 
political rails for our constitutional machinery, what is to be ex- 
pected of a people, among whom, “ not only has liberty been 
practically unknown: it has even been ignored in theory ? * 
Never,” the same author goes on to say, ‘“‘did the founders of 
Eastern religions, or lawgivers, or philosophers dream of it. Not 
a word is to be found in the Vedas concerning freedom or national 
rights. . . . Not even in Indian poetry or song is utterance given 
to any sentiment of liberty.” ‘‘Of liberty,” writes Professor 
Seeley, ‘“‘of popular institutions, there exists scarcely a trace in 
the whole extent of Indian history.”t+ Nor is this to be attri- 
buted to barbarism; for while the tropical regions were at once 
‘the everlasting abodes of despotism,” and the birthplace of civili- 
zation, our savage forefathers appreciated liberty and indepen- 
dence quite as keenly as their cultivated descendants. 

If to an active people like the French the work of government 
is so irksome that it is worth while enduring despotism to avoid it, 
what are we to make of a people who consider the dolce far niente 
the summit of bliss, idleness the aim of life, and Heaven a never- 
ending dream.{ Of one thing we may be quite sure, that if the 
“dumb millions of India” (to use the cant phrase) were to speak, 
they would utter sentiments very different from those sometimes 
expressed on their behalf by self-appointed spokesmen in England, 
and, if left to themselves, would work out a system of government 
very different from that which it appears to be the aim of our 
statesmen to induce them to adopt. 

These considerations are useful at a moment when, with, per- 
haps, an unnecessary flourish of trumpets, we have conferred on 
the natives of India the “ boon of Local Self-Government.” How 
this scheme will succeed in India may still be open to discussion, 
but we have a valuable example of what may be expected in the 
case of Russia, with which, in the conditions and character of 
government, India may be profitably compared. 

The Russian scheme, as everybody knows, was a lamentable 
failure. Though the locomotives that covered the country were 
constructed according to the latest ideas of politico-mechanical 
science, and engineers fired up according to approved formule, the 


* Sir Erskine May, History of Democracy. 


¢ Expansion of England. 

t ** Les Indiens croient que le repos et le néant sont le fondement de toutes choses, et 
la fin of elles aboutissent. Ils regardent done l’entitre inaction comme l'état le plus. 
parfait et l'objet de leurs desirs."—Montesquieu, De [Esprit des Lois. 
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ponderous machines absolutely refused to move. It was said in 
Western Europe that the engineers were traitors, and designedly 
sank the engines in the mire, just as Lord Ripon seemed to think 
officials had crushed Indian local committees. But neither Russian 
tchinovnik nor Indian civilian has any interest in burking a scheme 
that would relieve Government of the drudgery of administration, 
and maintain its political power and influence untouched.* 

The Russian scheme failed, in the first place, because its 
machinery would not yield to the motive power supplied by a 
Russian population. Instead of the practical energy of the 
English, or even the intellectual activity of the French, there was 
nothing at hand but semi-Oriental languor. To popular apathy, 
in the opinion of Mr. Mackenzie Wallace, the collapse is due, and 
of this languor and apathy he says, “‘the chief cause lies in the 
fact that very few people feel keenly the want of those things the 
zemstvo is intended to supply.” t 

Did anyone acquainted with India ever know of a rural native 


community that felt keenly the wants the Indian Local Board is 


intended to supply ? Even if education, roads, or drainage were 
to be understood as necessities, would it not seem to the Indian 
mind to be the duty of Government to supply them? The follow- 
ing conversation summarized from a Report of Surgeon-Major 
Bellew, Sanitary Commissioner of the Punjab, will give an idea of 
popular native views on these subjects :— 


Having gathered the head men around him, Dr. Bellew proceeds to catechise them in 
a paternal fashion as to the sanitary condition of their villages. Learning from them 
that they are generally healthy except in the autumn, when the season changes, Dr. 
Bellew observes: “ But you are generally free from sickness, I see, when the weather 
is dry?” ‘ Yes,” replies the spokesman of the lambardars ; “ we have no sickness to 
speak of, except after falls of rain, and worst of all when the season changes in the 
autumn.” Being asked if they never thought of taking any measures for remedying 
this, the lambardars gave the following characteristic reply: “How should we? We 
are God’s creatures, and in His hands. God is almighty, and His ways are inscrutable. 
He provides for and cares for us.” Quite admitting the truth of these remarks, Dr. 
Bellew nevertheless inquires whether this was any reason for their neglecting to pro- 
vide for their worldly welfare when it was assailed by unnatural causes produced by 
themselves, and capable of remedy by themselves. “God only knows,” sighs the 
lambardar. “ The Sirkar} is very beneficent to us poor subjects, and you are all very 
wise. Perhaps you will tell us?” Dr. Bellew does tell them, and after pointing out 
minutely the faults of their dwellings and food, the lambardar remarks: “ Yes, this is 
plain enough, and reasonable. But, sir, we poor people get accustomed to this bad 
air, and don’t suffer any inconvenience from it, as you do who live in big houses and 
well-kept surroundings.” On Dr. Bellew attempting to drive “this mistaken notion” 
out of their minds, he receives a reply that might well floor any ordinary sanitary 
officer. ‘ Well, sir, we have always lived as we do now, and our forefathers before us. 


* As to political influence, an Indian official might say with regard to local self- 
government, as Senor Canovas del Castillo is reported to have said with respect to 
universal suffrage: “I could rule as well with that as any other.” 

+ Russia, ¢. xiv. 

~ Government. 
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In their time nobody thought of these things, and our villages were much more filthy 
than they are now.” Undaunted, Dr. Bellew perseveres with his task. He carefully 
reasons with his audience, and, fancying he has convinced them, prepares to go. But 
the zaildar hangs about dissatisfied, and, on being questioned as to the cause, rejoins: 
** We agree with all you have said, sir, and are prepared to carry out every one of your 
suggestions ; but, sir, you have given us no orders, and without official authority we 
can do nothing.” .Then, for the first time, does Dr. Bellew express surprise. He 
reminds the zaildar that he and the lambardars have several times during the con- 
versation admitted having received orders for over three years. Not being able to 
carry the subject further, however, Dr. Bellew can only advise these men to fulfil their 
duty. Meanwhile, without direct Government pressure, a “ horribly filthy puddle only 
fit for pigs to wallow in,” and “scattered heaps of dung and ashes and filth of all 
sorts,” will continue to disseminate disease among the people.* 


The Russian scheme had one great advantage not possessed by 
the Indian. It was designed to supersede an inefficient and corrupt 
bureaucracy detested by the people; the Indian will displace an 
administrative service unsurpassed for economy, efficiency, and 
purity, and which possesses in the eyes of the native population 
almost divine attributes. Whatever may be said against the Civil 
Service, we cannot deny that its supersession, however partial, in 
deference to Western ideas, will entail a sacrifice of these virtues 
of administration. 

Even in the great cities of India, the municipalities have only 
been animated after tedious nursing; and the recent suspension 
of the Calcutta Corporation, whose incompetence has long been a 
scandal, proves how little they can be trusted to discharge their 
duties. Such efficiency as they have attained has been due, in 
great measure, to the presence of the English community, non- 
official and quasi-official, that is to say, engineers, professors, 
doctors, legal officers, and such like, who, though in Government 
employ, are not politically connected with it, and who, in the large 
cities, have rendered excellent service to municipal government. 

Indian municipalities are generally overburdened with antiquated 
prejudices ; their debates turn principally on points of order, and, 
their time and energies being exhausted by fruitless discussion, there 
is a prevailing desire to leave as much as possible to Government. 
Probably the best specimen of an Indian municipality is the Corpora- 
tion of Bombay. Yet such an enthusiastic municipal politician and 
supporter of Lord Ripon as the present editor of the Bombay Gazette 
recently declared that their behaviour made him despair of the 
future of Indian municipal government. Under these circum- 
stances, it is not surprising that this city, boasting the proud motto 
of Urbs Primis in Indis, should (not, I believe, for the first nor the 
last time) receive Lord Ripon’s ‘‘ boon” like this :— 


The meeting of the Bombay Municipal Corporation which was to take place yesterday 
afternoon, for the consideration of the reports made with reference to the proposed 
extension of local self-government, was adjourned for want of a quorum. At the hour 


* Bombay Gazette, March 30, 1882. 
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appointed for commencing business, only a solitary member was to be seen in the hall, 
and when the Chairman, Mr. R. N. Khote, appeared a few minutes later, the gentle- 
man who had arrived first expressed to him his opinion against holding the meeting in 
the hot weather. The Chairman, after waiting for the fifteen minutes’ grace allowed 
for the benefit of late comers, said that as he saw no likelihood of having a quorum, 
even if he were to wait for a few minutes more, he would adjourn the meeting till 
Thursday afternoon. P 

IV.—It is not, however, sufficient to indulge in barren criticism, 
though it may be urged in extenuation that criticism of this character 
has been invited by the fact that none of the political schemes of 
Lord Ripon’s Government promise any adequate compensation, in 
a practical sense, for the disturbance they have created. Of three 
leading measures, the results of the Ibert Bill are insignificant, of 
the Local Self-Government scheme limited and uncertain, while 
with regard to Dr. Hunter’s Education Commission (the most pre- 
tentious thing of the kind ever seen in India) it is acknowledged that 
it has added nothing to the information we already possessed on 
the subject, which Lord Hartington stated long ago was too vast to 
be ever properly considered. 

That non-officials were animated by no churlish spirit of opposi- 
tion in their strictures may be inferred from the opinions of three 
leading Anglo-Indian newspapers (in no way suspected of official 
leanings) that occupied themselves with the consideration of pro- 
gressive schemes. The Times of India (a determined opponent 
of the Ilbert Bill) was a vigorous supporter of local self-govern- 
ment; the Bombay Gazette, while betraying occasional scepticism 
on the subject of local self-government, advocated the reform of 
legislative and executive councils in a popular sense; and the 
Madras Mail (another antagonist of Mr. Llbert’s) had the courage 
to suggest the introduction of a native to the Viceregal Executive 
Council as a successor to Sir Evelyn Baring. Whatever else may 
be said about them, no one will deny to these three policies the 
merit of liberality. 

The view that found partial expression in the Bombay Gazette 
is that by exclusively extending local self-government we have, so 
to speak, commenced political reform at the wrong end ; and while 
shaping a vast scheme, which admittedly depends for its success 
on politically educating the people (in this respect irretrievably 
ignorant), we are making no use of the classes already educated 
and as fit to take a share in public affairs as they are ever likely to 
be. Most people in this country (and even so well-informed a 
statesman as Lord Dufferin*) have been under the impression that 
the Indian legislative councils acknowledge in some degree the 
elective principle. They do nothing of the kind. In fact, these 
councils are the greatest legislative shams in existence. They com- 


* See Despatch on the Reorganization of Egypt. 
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prise a large majority of officials with a few representatives of the 
non-official classes (native and European) nominated by Govern- 
ment. This system of nomination by Government is the founda- 
tion of every administrative body in India, and is the alloy with 
which the wicked fairy spoils all the gifts we bestow on the country. 
It is a clumsy and illiberal system, and perfectly useless. Even if 
generously exercised, it destroys any vestige of independence in the 
native members, which, under a more liberal institution, might be 
nourished into appreciable vitality. 

That the right of nomination should be generously exercised 
would, perhaps, be too much to hope for in all cases. There is a 
story current in Bombay concerning Sir Richard Temple which, if 
not true, ought to be authoritatively contradicted. As a Governor 
Sir Richard was always keenly curious to know what people thought 
‘of his government, and though ready to consult popular views, and 
give effect to them as far as he thought desirable, his principle was 
‘‘ everything for the people, and not by them,” rather than that 
expressed in the shibboleth of popular government. In this respect 
he probably represented the feelings of a typical Indian adminis- 
trator, and on these grounds will be explained the statement that 
he once nominated to his Legislative Council a gentleman who did 
not understand a word of the English language, and who 
gave his vote according to a pre-arranged signal from the index- 
finger of the senior member of Government. That such a story, 
even if not true, should be considered ben trovato shows the popular 
feeling with regard to these Legislative Councils. 

Does it not seem absurdly inconsistent to work ourselves into 
enthusiasm about securing the elective principle for an assemblage 
of tattered villagers gathered together under a banian-tree, while 
all that exists in the shape of Parliaments owe their composition to 
the unadulterated favour of Government? Popular Parliaments 
are not to be thought of for a long time to come ; but, whilst main- 
taining the control in the hands of Government, some reality might 
be given to opposition—the basis of the Councils might be enlarged, 
their deliberative functions extended, the non-official members 
(native and European) increased in number and elected by some 
sort of popular constituencies—municipalities, chambers of com- 
merce, universities, and the like.* There is no reason why “ Con- 
stitutional Government,’”’ somewhat after the system recently 


* In the Portuguese settlements a purely democratic system prevails, and it is 
cumbrous, costly, inefficient, and misrepresentative. The French, in spite of their 
Republicanism, have had the good sense to substitute a system of graduated suffrage. 
Far from sharing our prejudice against non-officials, they recognize in them the motive 


power of progress, and give to 500 European electors the same number of representa- 
tives as to 65,000 natives. 
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accorded to Jamaica, should not be applied to India. This question 
will, doubtless, attract the attention of Lord Dufferin. 

The suggestion of the Madras Mail does more honour to the 
heart than to the head of the writer, backed though it be (so far 
as regards native capacity) by the example of Toder Mull. Akbar’s. 
great finance minister had only India to deal with; the minister 
of the present day having, however, to consider Whitehall and the 
City even more than Calcutta, must be an Englishman. The idea 
is part of the policy already described, of admitting natives to high 
employ, to which non-officials have never been hostile. Why, 
for instance, should men like Sir Salar Jung and Sir Madhava Rao 
not be utilized in the British service, instead of being shelved in 
native states, where (happily be it said) we can harmlessly employ 
a portion of that indigenous genius from the benefit of which we 
exclude ourselves ? There need be no fear of their loyalty. The 
worst of the alien tyrants who have scourged India had no reason 
to complain of the devotion of their Hindu ministers, and why 
should we ? 

Such proposals create alarm on account of the Civil Service. 
Such alarm is, however, unfounded. The “‘ vested interests” of the 
Civil Service can afford a few concessions like these, and, if sacri- 
fices were necessary, it is evident that, notwithstanding its splendid 
efficiency, the Civil Service organization (founded as it was rather 
to create than continue administration) must yield somewhat 
to modern and popular notions of government. ‘Taking into 
account the character of the people, one or two brilliant conces- 
sions prudently bestowed—the spectacle of a native statesman in 
high council—would do more to knit the loyalty and sympathy of 
the population to our supremacy than all the academic schemes 
we have just been considering. 

Moreover, such a policy would strengthen the Government of 
India ; and on the wisdom of this proceeding all reasonable people 
seem to be agreed. There is a school of politicians who continually 
advocate the closer supervision of India by the House of Commons. 
Such supervision would be delusive. Parliament could not, if it 
would, supervise the details of Indian administration ; and would 
not, perhaps, if it could. If the functions and responsibilities of 
Parliament were increased in this respect the system would soon 
break down, and we should probably lose the moderate benefits 
of revisal and ultimate appeal we now possess. In nine cases out 
of ten, irrespective of the merits, grievances would be propounded 
to empty benches; and the Secretary of State for the time 
being would command a majority whenever challenged. In the 
end the power of the bureaucracy would be strengthened by the 
mere incompetency of the control. A Government like that of 
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India, of which authority is the prime virtue, would be hopelessly 
discredited by a continual reference over its head; and if ‘‘the 
members of the Rajah of Tanjore and the Nawab of Arcot ” did not 
once more take their seats in the British Legislature, a cloud of 
*‘carpet-bag” politicians would certainly be procreated to batten 
upon Oriental credulity. India is something more than a great 
British dependency ; she is the First Power in Asia. As such she 
has a foreign policy on the Asiatic continent hardly less important 
than that of England in Europe ; and wide-spread commercial and 
industrial interests that are not to be measured by the require- 
ments of Manchester or Mincing Lane. When her Government is. 
no longer worthy of confidence, let us, by all means, amend and 
strengthen it; but, at the same time, we should conserve her 
autonomy by utilizing, as far as possible, the materials for reform 
and reconstruction, irrespective of race or service, connected with 
her own territory. 


JAMES DvuRIE. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Toryism and the “ Zeitgeist.” 


To tHe Eprtors or tHe ‘‘ Nationat Review.” 
(GENTLEMEN, 
In a paper on ‘** The Younger Pitt as an Orator,” in the current 
number of the National Review, there occurs the following passage : ‘“‘ We 
know that fifty or sixty years ago it was almost impossible for a man 
who laid claim to a fair share of ‘culture, or who professed to be on 
terms of familiarity with the Zeitgeist, to frankly own himself a Tory.” 

Believing that this broad assertion needs limitation, I venture to lay 
before you several names, which at once present themselves to my mind, 
of men entitled to claim a large ‘‘ share of culture,” and who, within the 
period indicated, were avowed Tories. As to their connection with 
Zeitgeist, of which compound metaphysical expression I know not the 
exact definition, I am not prepared to offer any opinion. 

I head the list with the name of a very notable personage, whose 
scund Toryism could no more be questioned fifty years ago than his high 
culture—Mr. Gladstone. The rest follow. Sir Robert Peel; Lord 
Palmerston—faithful to all Tory Administrations until 1828 ; «« Athenian 
Aberdeen”; Mr. Canning—sixty years since Secretary of State, with the 
leadership of the House of Commons, in a Tory Cabinet, and who con- 
tinued to be a vehement anti-reformer to the end of his life; his cousin 
and disciple, the ‘‘Great Elchi”; Lord Lyndhurst ; Mr. Huskisson ; 
Mr. Charles Grant (Lord Glenelg) , ‘‘ Prosperity Robinson ”—afterwards 
Lord Ripon—a poor statesman, but a refined and an accomplished gentle- 
man; Mr. Thomas Peregrine Courtenay; the late Lord Stanhope, then 
Lord Mahon; Sir Walter Scott; John Lockhart, a red-hot Tory, full of 
literature; his predecessor as Editor of the Tory Quarterly Review, 
William Gifford, deemed the first of English literary critics by one of 
the first of English poets; another eminent Quarterly reviewer and 
vigorous Tory, J. W. Croker ; Mr. Plumer Ward ; the great chemist, Sir 
Humphrey Davy; the great sculptor, Sir Francis Chantrey ; Sir Thomas 
Lawrence; Robert Southey; William Mackworth Praed; Professor 
Wilson (‘‘ Christopher North’’), every inch a Tory, and, if he had not 
culture, what is the meaning of the word?; Theodore Hook; Horace 
Twiss ; Lord Farnborough, an old official Tory, well known for his taste 
in art; Dean Ireland ; and many other literary ecclesiastics. 

It may, perhaps, be doubtful whether Lord Wellesley can properly be 
reckoned among Tories of the time; but, at any rate, for some years 
before and after 1824 he did belong to a Tory Government. Lord 
Liverpool, its head, was a man of much cultivation, as well as adminis- 
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‘trative ability. To him and his colleagues we owe the creation of the 
National Gallery and the acquisition of the Elgin Marbles. To their 
political and pecuniary support Italy owes, wholly and solely, the 
restitution of the art treasures of the Vatican amd the Capitol. No 
British Government has done more for Art than these Tory Ministers 
did. Then on what grounds are they to be considered as ‘ Philistines 
destitute of culture”? No share of it seems to be assigned to the great 
Tory Chancellor Eldon by Mr. Keary. But will he refuse to admit the 
culture of that other legal luminary of the Tory epoch, Lord Stowell, 
whose monumental judgments are still cited with reverence all over the 
civilized world? That illustrious jurist and polished scholar would, like 
his learned brother, have ‘‘ found it impossible to frankly own himself” 
anything but what he was politically—a determined Tory. 

There might fairly be added to this collection the name, which I 
refrain from mentioning, of a Tory politician of the pre-Disraelite 
school, whose culture was clearly perceptible, and who was never 
ashamed of his ‘true blue” colours, whether favoured or not by 
Zeitgeist. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your most obedient servant, 
Sevenoaks, Sept. 4th. Epwarp Herries. 


“Possumus;”’ or, The Constitutional Aspect of the 
House of Lords. 


“It suggests melancholy reflections that we are now no longer quarrelling about the 
character or about the conduct of men or the tenor of measures, but we are grown out 
of humour with the English Constitution itself .... All its excellencies are forgot, 
its faults forcibly dragged into day, exaggerated by every artifice of misrepresentation : 
it is despised and rejected of men.”—Burke’s Speech on Reform. 

To tHe Eprrors or tHe Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

Lord Dunraven, in his admirable paper, has treated the House 
of Lords in its relation to Democracy. Will you allow me to look 
at the question from another point of view? Has the action of the 
House of Lords been justified by our Constitution? The constitu- 
tional functions of the House of Lords have been too little regarded 
in the recent controversy. The House of Lords has always con- 
stituted a court of appeal from ‘“ Philip drunk” to ‘“ Philip sober,” 
only * Philip drunk” has in different ages been played by varying en- 
croachers through prerogative on constitutional liberty, and by different 
disturbers of the political balance. Up to 1688 it was chiefly the 
monarch who was checked and sobered by its operation ; up to 1832, 
the House of Commons. Since 1832 it has been, I maintain, its pro- 
vince to throw some cold water from time to time on the moody intem- 
perance of that latest-born of political forees—the Modern Democracy. 
I purpose to pursue this train of inquiry at some little length ; but, first 
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I wish, from a constitutional standpoint, to clear the way by answering 
the frequent objection that the House of Lords is not a representative 
body. Not representative! why, originally, no portion of Parliament 
was so in the strict sense of being returned by some constituent body ; — 
each was representative, as being individually typical of separate ranks or 
estates. The ancient ‘‘ Witan-gemot” was the embryo both cf Lords 
and Commons ; then, in the vista of the early Middle Age, follows the 
shadowy outline of a “‘ continual council ” of the nation, and of a special 
or ‘great council” of notables. Next, a so-called parliament, every 
part of which came in attendance on, as the Peer now comes in atten- 
dance on, and through, the writ of the Sovereign; to the Parliament 
of Winchester even Peeresses were summoned. Of the some sixty par- 
liaments of the thirty-five years of Edward the First's reign, not thirty 
are identifiable as parliaments proper; but the boroughs as well as the 
counties first began to send representatives by election, chiefly, if we may 
trust a learned and Radical historian, from the imdolence or remissness 
of the shire knights, and the financial exigencies of the towns. Thus 
our system of parliamentary representation arose ; but none the less did 
the Council of Notables, the great Barons of King John’s reign, leavened 
by the fresh infusion of later creations, remain truly “‘ representative ” 
of the land and talent of the country. And, just as by the unpurposed 
evolution of events the rights of constituencies became gradually and 
most beneficially established, so the legislative and judicial powers of 
the House of Lords were crystallized in the course of conflict, and the 
feudal hand, from the first strong to impress the national voice on tle 
Government, became, as it were, duly gauntleted and armed. The 
curb exercised by the Barons on John may stand as a fair example of 
the general influence of the Lords on the Crown up to the reign of 
Henry the EKighth. It was natural that the great noblemen, each 
of whom ruled his small kingdom, and one of whom could even be 
styled ‘* the King-maker,” should check the undue inclinations of succes- 
sive monarchs towards foreign favouritism or undue exaction ; the fact 
that the English aristocracy, as opposed to the French, was ever both 
springing from and returning to the commonalty anew, conduced to 
render them, from self-interest, the defenders of the popular right. It 
was the House of Lords, at the instigation of the Earl of Gloucester,. 
that in 1357 compelled Richard the Second to summon a parliament. 
It was the same House that in 1456 reinstated Henry the Sixth. Even 
the reign of ‘‘ bluff Hal,’ which may be said to have prefaced, by the 
rude and practical predominance of the King, the subsequent theory of 
Divine Right, found in the Lords the compassers of Wolsey’s downfall, 
though much store cannot be set by their independence when their 
shortly succeeding and fickle maltreatment of Cromwell is remembered ; 
nor were their originative powers of legislation suffered to fall into 
abeyance, as their introduction of the Poor Law Bill in Elizabeth’s 
sovereignty attests. The Rebellion, despite the constant ill-temper of 
the Commons towards them, found them, on the whole, consistent cham- 
pions of public freedom; they even imprisoned the King’s Serjeant, 
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Ashley, for affirming that the Crown must sometimes govern by acts of 
State as well as by law. When the duel between Cavalier and Round- 
head opened, the same House, as befitted its position in the common- 
-wealth, attempted to fulfil the function of, in Bismarckian parlance, ‘the 
honest broker,” and to mediate between offended Majesty and outraged 
allegiance. But in 1641 it joined the Commons in withstanding the 
King’s pretensions in the matter of the Irish Service ; it ordered Straf- 
ford’s arrest ; it impeached Laud; it was in the:main at one with the 
House that inveighed against the extortion of ship-money. Lords Essex, 
Northumberland, and Manchester even declared decisively against the 
King, whose prejudiced trial their House, however, had the moral courage 
also to oppose. So identified had the House of Lords become with popular 
independence, that the Protector was compelled to attempt—though, 
from miscellaneous material he attempted in vain—-its reconstruction. 
Even after the Restoration, when it might have been expected to 
demean itself with especial complaisance, its last interference with a 
money Bill was for the purpose of depriving the prodigal monarch of the 
Scotch Duty; and the conspiracy for the return of James the Second 
numbered no more Peers than Commoners. The House of Lords and 
the nation were equally opposed to the arbitrary faithlessness of the 
Stuarts. 

With the Revolution began the era of Parliaments and of Ministers ; 
the eighteenth century proved the very forcing-house of parliamentary 
domination. And here, again, my contention is that, throughout, the 
House of Lords supported constitutional right, as much against every 
high-handed effort of political faction to undermine it as it had done 
against that of Royal prerogative. It is perfectly true that party-spirit 
has ever been the motive-power of the moment in our great parliamen- 
tary struggles ; but we are concerned with the fact, and not with its 
many underlying causes; nor would the action of the most Radical 
philanthropist often fare better, if in judicially estimating its value we 
were to go as far. The very opening of last century affords an instance. 
The Commons of 1701, whose bias was of a strong Tory character, had 
greatly discontented the people by refusing to expedite the vote of 
supply, and to strengthen the warlike hand of the King. The result 
was what Hallam has termed “‘ the most angry resolution of the Lords 
which one House of Parliament, in a matter not affecting its privileges, 
has ever recorded against the other.” With this resolution the nation 
was in entire sympathy. The Commons were, for factious ends, declin- 
ing to represent its will. The Grand Jury of Kent and other freeholders 
of the county, with Mr. Colepepper at their head, petitioned them 10 
‘turn their loyal addresses into Bills of Supply.” The result was a 
counter-resolution by the Lower House condemning the Kentish petition, 
as tending to destroy the Constitution of Parliament and to subvert the 
established Government, and an arrest, by the Serjeant, of Mr. Cole- 
pepper and other popular champions. The Lords in this controversy 
were undoubtedly on the side of the people. 


A very few years afterwards they were again called upon to thwart 
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the Commons on behalf of the Constitution. The famous case of Ashby 
against White scarcely needs recapitulation. Ashby, a burgess of Ayles- 
bury, sued the returning officer for refusing his vote, and the House of 
Lords reversed the decision of the King’s Bench that the action would 
not lie, upholding the dissentient Chief Justice Holt ; whereupon the 
Commons remonstrantly passed resolutions asserting the exclusive 
right to take cognisance of everything referring to their own members. 
The usual weapons of this century were again employed in the dispute. 
Ashby, proceeding in the recess to execution on his judgment, was com- 
mitted to Newgate ; the counsel and agents who prosecuted the ensuing 
habeas corpus were by resolution menaced with the same treatment ; 
the Queen was petitioned not to grant a writ of error. The retort of 
the Lords was a series of strenuous resolutions affirming, among other 
things, that the Commons had “ claimed a jurisdiction not warranted 
by the Constitution, and had assumed a new privilege, to which they 
could show no title by the law and custom of Parliament, and had 
thereby, so far as in them lay, subjected the rights of Englishmen and 
the freedom of their persons to the arbitrary votes of the House of 
Commons.” The Gordian knot was cut by a Royal dissolution; but 
none the less on this occasion also the Lords were undeniably on the 
side of the people. 

The accession of the House of Hanover destroyed the personal domi- 
nation of the Sovereign, and the increased importance of political leaders 
accentuated the warfare of political parties. Yet, even when the Court 
faction was most directly averse to a conciliation of popular favour, the 
House of Lords was of a wiser opinion. The first of the great agi- 
tations—that in favour of and against John Wilkes after the Middlesex 
election—led men to reconsider the prime principles of the Constitution. 
It was about this time that Burke uttered the memorable sentence that 
I have prefixed to my letter. It was at this time that Lord Chatham, 
with all the solemnity of a dying man, urged his Peers as follows :— 
‘““My Lords, . . . . we are called upon to do our duty without 
dreading the resentment of any man; but if apprehensions of this 
kind are to affect us, let us consider which we ought to respect most, 
the representative or the collective body of the people. My Lords, 
five hundred gentlemen are not ten millions.” Thus once again, in the 
same century, the voice of the Lords, with no uncertain sound, pro- 
claimed the privileges of the people in the teeth of the House of 
Commons. 

I have glanced at the successive relations of the Upper House to 
the Crown and to the House of Commons. The theory of Divine 
Right has long since melted into the practice of Limited Mon- 
archy; and the Commons no longer dare to thwart the wishes of 
the people: its plea now is that it throbs in response to their lightest 
touch. The Reform Bill of 1832 ushered in a new era. The very 
House that at one time demolished the Sovereign and suspended the 
House of Lords has been destined, like a second Frankenstein, to create 
its own destroyer. We are living in the heyday of adolescent demo-- 
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cracy—a democracy which is fast consuming a representative Chamber. 
And here do not let me be mistaken. By democracy I do not mean 
government by the many, or by the nation at large. I mean a system 
which is speedily sapping the first principles of representation, a system 
by which, as in the ‘‘ Knights” of Aristophanes, the people are competi- 
tively inveigled by rival flatterers; I mean the deafening ascendancy of 
paid agitators, of ambitious demagogues ; above all, I mean the system 
of delegacy that Burke so indignantly denounced, whereby a Member 
of the House of Commons is treated as the mere puppet of his con- 
stituency. Not only has the extension of the franchise altered the 
electorate; the elected themselves are (as the natural consequence of each 
successive expansion of the vote) very different in description from those. 
of a day when the House was a club, composed of country squires, 
town wits, and hereditary pocket-borough-mongers. Anyone who 
seizes his opportunities with the mass can now become a Member ; 
and everyone can read what he says. Opinion is manufactured 
by debate, and the party wish is father perpetually to the personal 
thought. Agitators now, and not Ministers, play upon the House. 
of Commons—to recall Lord Beaconsfield’s phrase about Sir Robert 
Peel—*‘as upon an old fiddle.” At such a time there is a special 
safety in a body of men who have no need to be cowed by the 
dictatorship born of democracy, who cannot be bribed, who are not 
easily stirred or deterred, who, if obstinate, are at least consistent up- 
holders of a Constitution liable at every crisis to be forgotten or despised. 
‘* How easy it will be,” prophetically argued Lord Lyndhurst in the life- 
peerage debate, ‘‘ for an unscrupulous Minister—and we are likely to 
have them in the future—to do what he thinks proper for his own 
object. . . . It [the House of Lords] will give no power that can 
be abused except for some great object.” This is, in truth, now the 
special mission of that House—to recall the country at all times to pre- 
cedent and tradition. It is not purely a delaying power, it is a con- 
stitutional power also. Like the lighthouse, it stands to warn the reck- 
lessly drifting mariner of the dangers he approaches, rather than, like the 
breakwater, to merely stem the deluge until it be battered down. And 
so, when counterblasting detractors point to 1829, to 1832, to 1860, and 
now again to 1884, with the finger of scorn, and demand if the Catholics 
have not been emancipated, the suffrage extended, and the paper-duty 
repealed in spite of the dull platitudes ofan oligarchy who rule ‘“* because 
their forefathers killed somebody or stole something,” our answer is, that 
never yet, when the whole nation of England as opposed to any single 
element of it—to the Monarch, the Commons, or the Democracy alone— 
has declared itself unanimously, has the House of Lords been ulti- 
mately obstinate. They have demurred, amended, reflected, given time 
to reflect; but, once assured of the people’s will, have yielded and 
approved. 

The House of Lords is bound to prevent, if it is to fulfil its destiny, 
the misgovernment by ‘‘ The Gentlemen of the Pavement.” Its antique 
repose may deserve the appellation of ‘‘The Arras,’ which Lord Chatham 
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bestowed upon it; but the figures interwoven on that tapestry typify the 
heroes of five hundred years. 

I will conclude with a quotation from Lord Beaconsfield, namely, the 
stirring passage in his speech on ‘“ Conservative Principles,” delivered 
at Manchester in the year 1872 :-— 


I remember the time when there was a similar outcry against the House of 
Lords, but much more intense and powerful, and, gentlemen, it arose from the same 
cause. A Liberal Government had been installed in office with an immense Liberal 
majority. They proposed some violent measures. The House of Lords modified some, 
delayed others, and some they threw out. Instantly there was a cry to abolish or 
reform the House of Lords, and the greatest popular orator that probably ever existed 
was sent on a pilgrimage to England to excite the people in favour of this opinion. 
What happened? That happened, gentlemen, which may happen to-morrow. There was 
a dissolution of Parliament. The great Liberal majority vanished. The balance o7 
parties was restored. It was discovered that the House of Lords had behind them at 
least half of the English people. 


I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Water §. SicHet. 


Girls’ Friendly Society. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

As you have recognized the importance of the Girls’ Friendly 
Society by publishing Lord Brabazon’s interesting article, will you allow 
me to add that the difficult kinds of work that the Society is obliged to 
undertake (such as co-operation with Boards of Guardians, emigration, 
encouragement of thrift) necessitate frequent reference by the Council of 
Ladies to the Finance and Reference Committee of Gentlemen, and that 
the increase of the latter body by men qualified to give advice on such 
subjects, or trained in law or business, is much to be wished. I would 
gladly receive the names of any willing to join us. 

I remain, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 
Stodham Park, Liss, Hants. F. B. Money Courts. 

Sept. 8th, 1884. 
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ENGLISH CARPET 


FOR A GUINEA. 


In all Colourings, all Wool, without Seam and 
Bordered all round. 


3 long by 23 wide. 
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TWENTY OTHER SIZES IN STOCK. 


These Carpets are protected by Trade Mark (‘ The Cheviot”), which 
cannot be used by any other Firm. 


TRELOAR SONS, 


68, 69, and 70, LUDGATE HILL. 


LINOLEUM—A NOVELTY. 


TRELOAR’S Olive-Green LINOLEUM can be obtained only at 
their Warehouses on Ludgate Hill. 
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‘ACCIDENTS. 


64, CORNHILL. 


ACCIDENTS BY LAND OR WATER 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company. 


Compensation already paid, 


TWO MILLIONS 


100,000 SUFFERERS FROM 
ACCIDENTS. 
64, CORNHILL. 

W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


25, PALL MALL, LONDON. S.W. 
Established 1825. Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


President—HIS GRACE EDWARD, LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


Directors—J. COPLEY WRAY, Esq., CHAIRMAN. 
Cuas. S. Bagot, Es 


| THE RicuT REV. THE LORD BISHOP OF 
FRranois BARLOW, Esq. | GLOUCESTER AND BRISTOL 
B. BRi STOWE, Esq., Q.C. R. G. C. MowBray, Esq. 
Tue VEN. ARCHDEACON CHARLES | THE Most Hon. THE MARQUIS OF 
BURNEY. SALISBURY, K.G. 


Tue Hon. MR TY. 
DICKE . EGINALD E. THOMPSON, 


AMIN WE 
ARTHUR THOMAS Esq. ROBERT Woopuouse, Esq. 


OPEN TO MEMBERS OF UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES, AND 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, IN CONNECTION THEREWITH. 


Large Bonus for Policies with Profits. Very Low Rates of Premium 
on the Non-profit Scale. 


Amount of Capital originally subscribed, £000, on 
has been paid up 


£30,000 
Amount Accumulated from Premiums - ss -  £1,000,000 
Annual Income 


Amount of Policies in Existence and Outstanding Additions 
upwards of 


Amount of Claims Paid (including Additions) - - - £2,400,000 
CHARLES McCABE, Secretary. 
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